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Forward. 


Since the publication of the fifth North Sea volume, which included the depiction of the 
German-English naval battle off the Skagerrak on May 31/1. June 1916, 12 years have passed. 
The present sixth volume therefore introduces the reader to the overall development of the armed 
events, including the previous phases of the submarine trade war, through a brief review. 

During the twelve-year break, numerous new sources were opened up for research into 
the history of war. The distance between things and people that has been gained over the course 
of the years made it easier in some respects to judge more calmly and soberly than was possible 
in the first years after the lost war in the dispute of personal opinions and passions. 

The sixth North Sea volume deals with the war section from June 1916 to May 1917. 
During this period, the operational situation in the North Sea was fundamentally transformed by 
the resumption of U-boat warfare under the Prize Ordinance (October 6, 1916) and the beginning 
of unrestricted U-boat warfare (February 1, 1917). The bold and daring success in front of the 
Skagerrak had tremendously increased the self-esteem and aggressiveness of the High Seas 
Fleet, which Admiral Scheer was responsibly led: this took place in the two raids on 18/19. 
August 1916 and 18./19. October 1916 visible expression. It was different on the opponent's 
side: the disappointment of the Battle of the Skagerrak and the disturbing events on August 19, 
1916 had urged the English naval command to exercise restraint. While on August 19 it was only 
coincidence, together with Admiral Jellicoe's hesitant behavior, that prevented a new battle 
decision, but this time near the English coast, the Grand Fleet stayed on August 18/19. October 
at their anchorages and left the coast protection to the local defense authorities, although the 
Admiralty had correctly recognized the impending departure of the High Seas Fleet on October 
18th and this on October 19th at 9.30 a.m. about 55 nm north-west of Ameland, heading towards 
England. On that day Admiral Jellicoe acted in accordance with the English naval strategy, 
which relied on the gradual but sure effect of the economic blockade. England was only willing 
to use the Grand Fleet in battle or to expose it at all if German offensive measures threatened to 
shake the conditions for this.* 
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The Admiral's Staff, High Seas Fleet and Marine Corps Flanders agreed that the enemy 
should be harmed by all means, not only by advances by the High Seas Fleet and not only from 
the German Bight of the North Sea, but also from the strategically much more favorable Flemish 
coast. The attack voyages of the naval airships, the combat activities of the light armed forces 
from Flanders and the purely military use of the submarines up to the autumn of 1916 therefore 
take up a large part of this volume. 

With the resumption of the submarine trade war, especially in its unrestricted form, the 
goals of German naval warfare changed fundamentally. The decision was now sought in the 
economic subversion of the enemy; the struggle against the enemy naval forces, seen in the 
broadest sense, had to serve this goal. The war itself had forced the German naval warfare to 
adopt the classic form of naval warfare; all naval means of war on the water, under water and in 
the air were now used directly for the struggle for sea communications. 

As soon as the deadly danger in the German submarine threat was recognized in England, 
the island kingdom harnessed its forces to ward off this blow. But the Grand Fleet still remained 
in reserve; a mine blockade of the greatest order was to lock the submarines in their German and 
Flemish bases and keep them away from the highways of the sea. On the German side, the main 
burden of this trench warfare in the North Sea had to be borne by the minesweeping and clearing 
units, while the High Seas Fleet had to increasingly secure the work of these units, which were 
pushed far out to sea and had little combat strength. To erect a monument to the heroic activity 
of the small and smallest vehicles in this volume was a need and a duty of honor for the 
processing. 

As a result of the developments described, the war in the North Sea became largely a 
"war of lieutenant captains and subaltern officers"! The editing has placed great value on 
preserving the names of the brave men, especially those on the small war effort, of whom so 
many had to give their young lives for the fatherland, for posterity as completely as possible.” 


> #10 (p.vi) 
VI Vorwort. 
iiberhaupt zu exponieren, wenn deutsche Offensivmafnahmen die Voraussetzungen hierfiir zu erschiittern drohten. 

Admiralstab, Hochseeflotte und Marinekorps Flandern stimmten darin iiberein, daB der Feind mit allen Mitteln, nicht nur durch 
Vorst6Be der Hochseeflotte und nicht nur von der Deutschen Bucht der Nordsee, sondern auch von der strategisch sehr viel giinstiger gelegenen 
flandrischen Kiiste aus geschadigt werden sollte. Die Angriffsfahrten der Marineluftschiffe, die Kampftatigkeit der leichten Streitkrafte von 
Flandern aus und die bis zum Herbst 1916 rein militérische Verwendung der U-Boote nehmen daher in diesem Bande einen breiten Raum ein. 

Mit der Wiederaufnahme des U-Bootshandelskrieges, ganz besonders in der uneingeschrankten Form, dnderten sich die Ziele der 
deutschen Seekriegfiihrung grundsatzlich. Die Entscheidung wurde nunmehr in der wirtschaftlichen Niederringung des Gegners gesucht; der 
Kampf gegen die feindlichen Seestreitkrifte muBte, in weitestem Sinne gesehen, diesem Ziele dienen. Der Krieg selbst hatte der deutschen 
Seekriegsleitung die klassische Form des Seekrieges aufgezwungen; alle Seekriegsmittel auf dem Wasser, unter Wasser und in der Luft wurden 
jetzt unmittelbar fiir den Kampf um die Seeverbindungen eingesetzt. 

Sobald die in der deutschen U-Bootsdrohung liegende tédliche Gefahr in England erkannt war, spannte das Inselreich feine Krafte zur 
Abwehr dieses Schlages. Aber noch blieb die Grofe Flotte in Reserve; eine Minenblockade gré8ten Stils sollte die U-Boote in ihren deutschen 
und flandrischen Stiitzpunkten einschliefien und sie von den HochstraBen der See fernhalten. Die Hauptlast dieses Stellungskrieges in der 
Nordsee hatten auf deutscher Seite die Minensuch- und -réumverbande zu tragen, wahrend die Hochseeflotte in steigendem MaBe die Arbeiten 
dieser weit in See vorgeschobenen wenig kampfkraftigen Verbinde sichern mute. Der heldenmiitigen Tatigkeit der kleinen und kleinsten 
Fahrzeuge in diesem Bande ein Denkmal zu setzen, war fiir die Bearbeitung Bediirfnis und Ehrenpflicht. 

Der Krieg in der Nordsee wurde durch die geschilderte Entwicklung in hohem Ma8e zu einem ,,Krieg der Kapitaénleutnants und 
Subalternoffiziere"! Die Bearbeitung hat Wert darauf gelegt, die Namen der tapferen Manner, besonders auch derer auf den Kleinkriegsmitteln, 
von denen so viele ihr junges Leben fiir das Vaterland hergeben muBten, so vollstandig als méglich der Nachwelt zu erhalten. 
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1. The war situation after the Battle of the Skagerrak. 


General Situation. 


The victorious battle of arms on the Skagerrak had brought the activities of the High Seas 
Fleet, which had been very active since Admiral Scheer's assumption of command, into the focus 
of the armed forces more than before. It was a matter of learning the lessons from the success. 

The overall war situation was not prone to stormy optimism. If at the beginning of 1916 
"the political future was overcast, the strategic outlook uncertain (1)", the events of the first half 
of 1916 had lifted part of the curtain and revealed the limits of German strength received by the 
cheers of the population entered their bases, the fighting at Verdun was the culmination. Despite 
tactical successes, the conquest of the fortress was not achieved; the intended bleeding of the 
French was more than offset by the weakening of the German combat divisions. The Verdun 
offensive had not been able to prevent the British and French from continuing the preparations 
for the planned Somme offensive and initiating them at the end of July 1916, albeit with greatly 
reduced strength on the French side. For the first time, the attacking force was mainly used by 
the English, who on May 3, 1916, by adopting the law for general conscription, had shown their 
unrestricted will to continue the war. In the south, Colonel General Conrad v. Hotzendorf dealt 
violent blows to the Italians by the Austrian offensive launched from Tyrol. But on the same day 
on which the German and English fleets collided in front of the Skagerrak on May 31, the 
artillery battle for the Brusilov offensive was initiated. It put aside a decisive success of the 
Austrians against the Italians and also meant the end of further opportunities to continue the 
Verdun offensive. The besieged fortress of the Central Powers was overrun in the west and east 
with undiminished, indeed increased strength; All the forces of the Central Powers had to be held 
together, every single venture, however tempting, had to be avoided, and every conceivable 
relief had to be kept on the lookout. 


1) Stegemann. "History of the War". IV. P. 3° 
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The critical situation in the east required immediate German help; Most of the mobile German 
reserves had already had to be used here to prevent the worst. 

Germany could proudly see the unbroken strength of its troops, accustomed to victory, 
and continue to trust in the firm defense of the enemy on all fronts. But with the end of the first 
half of 1916, "a strategic solstice (1)" had occurred: the defensive war, which had hitherto been 
waged on the offensive, became more and more recognizable as a struggle of desperate defense. 
"The sword arm tired, the shield arm carried the burden (2)." A breakthrough of the iron ring, a 
decisive loosening of the blockade of the land border was not to be expected from the tense 
situation of this period of the war. The pressure on all fronts and the finally surprising entry into 
the war by Romania in August 1916 allowed the Kaiser’s decision to change the leadership of 
the war to come to fruition: on August 29, 1916, General Field Marshal von Hindenburg became 
Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army and General Ludendorff appointed First 
Quartermaster General. The news of the blows of the High Seas Fleet in front of the Skagerrak 
aroused undivided cheers from the headquarters to the trenches and once again raised the 
question of how far the forces of the Navy could be used more than before to improve the overall 
situation. Decisive successes in naval warfare could only be achieved where England could be 
damaged as a carrier of enemy naval warfare. In the struggle against England there were two 
paths, each of which could be taken individually, but which were by no means mutually 
exclusive. With the Battle of the Skagerrak the path was taken to face the English fleet in direct 
combat with the ultimate goal of damaging it so that Germany's barrier to the ocean and thus to 
the world was loosened and finally broken. The second way was the fight against the enemy's 
and the enemy's neutral merchant ship tonnage, in order to constrict England so severely through 
lack of shipping space that her and her allies' supply of food, war material and people was 
decisively jeopardized. 


1) Stegemann IV, p. 42. 
2) Stegemann IV. S. 150.'° 
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The question of the use of submarines up to June 1916. 


The submarine had proven itself excellently as a new type of weapon in the fight against 
the cargo ships. Its use in the trade war, however, had resulted in political entanglements with 
neutral states as soon as it was used in accordance with its nature in underwater attacks without 
warning. The close connection between the use of surface forces in the North Sea and the 
changing fortunes of the submarine war requires a brief retrospective consideration of the 
submarine war issue (1) up to the summer of 1916: 

On November 7, 1914, the Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg through a letter from 
Admiral v. Pohl, as chief of the Admiralty's staff, had received the proposal to carry out a trade 
war with submarines as a retaliatory measure against England and France in the form of a 
blockade. Admiral v. Pohl was able to disperse on February 1, 1915 and declares that the number 
of submarines available is, in his opinion and others, sufficient to seriously damage England and 
to induce it to give in after a short time. On February 2, 1915, the Reich Chancellor therefore 
gave his consent to the intended use of the submarine. On February 4, 1915, following the 
approval of the Kaiser, the official announcement was made that declared the waters around 
Great Britain and Ireland, including the entire English Canal, as a war zone. 

Between February 12 and 17, 1915, political statements were received from the 
governments of the mainly neutral maritime trading states involved in the German declaration of 
war zone. The note of the United States of America most clearly marked the standpoint of the 
neutrals. The United States pointed out sharply the critical situation that could arise in its 
relations with Germany if the German naval forces, in compliance with the measures announced 
by the Admiralty's announcement, destroyed any United States merchant ship or caused the 
death of an American national. The German government would be held strictly responsible for 
any damage to American interests caused by the German submarine war. This exchange of notes 
ushered in the conflict between the German government and that of the United States, which 
lasted until the United States entered the war. 


1) More details: "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten" I - III.’ 
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On February 16, 1915, the United States received a negative reply. On February 20, 
however, a confidential order was issued for submarine warfare that great caution should be 
observed with the American and Italian flags in order to avoid the unintentional sinking of 
merchant ships of these nations. On February 22nd, the submarine trade war against England was 
finally underway. 

On May 7, 1915, the English passenger steamer "Lusitania" was sunk south of Ireland: 
1198 people, including 120 American citizens, lost their lives in the process. 

On May 15, 1915, the first American "Lusitania" note was handed over in Berlin, 
expecting orders from the German government to ensure that such incidents are avoided. The 
German government's response was fundamentally negative, but the conduct of the war became 
practical of the submarines by orders of June 1st and 6th to protect the large enemy passenger 
steamers. 

In June and July 1915 there was an exchange of diplomatic notes between the German 
government and that of the United States. On June 10 and July 21, the second and third 
American "Lusitania" notes were issued, in which again the necessary measures were required 
by the German government in order to implement the principles regarding the security of 
American citizens and American ships. 

The core of these notes was the American demand that even submarines in the trade war could 
not be released from the duty of examining and securing people, while the German government claimed 
the right of retaliation against illegal English commercial warfare, which was directed to a great extent 
against the life and health of the non-combatant population. The German government found that the 
misuse of flags, the arming of merchant ships, the risk of being rammed and the use of 
submarine traps justified the sinking without warning and ultimately allowed no other possibility 
of effective use of the submarines in the trade war. The American demand to designate the 
sinking of the "Lusitania" as an illegal war measure was and remained an insurmountable 
obstacle to an understanding in the "Lusitania" case. The last American note, dated July 21, 
1915, was not answered by Germany, since no answer was considered better than an 
unsatisfactory one. 

While efforts were being made at the German Supreme War Command through 
negotiations between the political and military departments to find a militarily effective form for 
the submarine warfare, which was considered important by all departments, Without bringing 
about America's threatened entry into the war, the sinking of the English passenger steamer 
"Arabic" on August 19, 1915 put a new strain on relations with the United States.° 
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Again American citizens were killed by an unwarranted submarine attack. 

A direct military-political consequence of this sinking occurred in that the American 
government was informed of the instruction to the U-boat commanders of June 6, 1915, and the 
restriction that practically came into effect at the beginning of June was thus revealed as a 
political retreat. Another consequence of the "Arabic" incident was that Sofia was reluctant to 
carry out the military convention with the Central Powers, which was to be concluded in August 
1915; there was concern that America might enter the war on behalf of the Entente. In the later 
handling of the "Arabic" case, the German government admitted that the attack by the submarine 
had in fact not corresponded to the order given. The "Arabic" case was hereby settled. 

This attitude of the German government had admittedly closed the "Arabic" case to the 
outside world, but as early as August 1915, during the political deliberations on the matter, 
serious conflicts arose between the Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg on the one hand, 
Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz and Admiral Bachmann, the current chief of staff, on the other side. 
The result was a change in the leadership of the Admiral's staff: Admiral von Holtzendorff 
replaced Admiral Bachmann. A resignation from Grand Admiral von Tirpitz was rejected by the 
Kaiser, but the Grand Admiral's influence on everyone questions of naval warfare related to the 
foreign policy of the empire were eliminated by an imperial letter. 

The military conclusion was drawn from an imperial order to the Admiral's staff on 
August 30, 1915: "I hereby determine that, until further notice, the order to the submarine 
commanders, which previously only provided for the protection of large passenger steamers, is 
immediately changed so that all passenger steamers only may be sunk after warning and rescue 
of passengers and crew." 

In addition, on September 18, 1915, the new Admiral Chief of Staff issued the following 
order on behalf of the Supreme Warlord: “The general war situation requires that for the next 
few weeks any possibility of violations of the Supreme Order on submarine warfare be excluded. 
During this time, therefore, neither submarine war nor trade war with submarines is to be waged 
on the west coast and in the English Channel according to the prize regulation.'® 


16 
21 (p.5) 

Folgen der Versenkung von ,,Lusitania" und ,,Arabic" 
gehaltenen U-Bootskrieg zu finden, ohne den angedrohten Kriegseintritt Amerikas herbeizufiihren, trat durch die am 19. August 1915 erfolgte Versenkung des englischen 
Passagierdampfers ,,Arabic" eine neue Verscharfung im Verhiltnis zu den Vereinigten Staaten ein. Wieder waren amerikanische Biirger durch einen warnungslosen U-Bootsangriff getétet. 
Eine unmittelbare militarpolitische Folge trat auf diese Versenkung hin dadurch ein, daf der amerikanischen Regierung die Instruktion an die U-Bootskommandanten vom 6. Juni 
1915 mitgeteilt und damit die Anfang Juni praktisch eingetretene Einschriinkung als politischer Riickzug offenbar wurde. Eine weitere Folge des ,,Arabic"-Vorfalles war es, daB man in Sofia 
zégerte, die Militirkonvention mit den Mittelmichten, die im August 1915 zum Abschlu8 kommen sollte, zu vollziehen; man war besorgt, Amerika kénne auf feiten der Entente in den Krieg 
eintreten. In der spateren Behandlung des ,,Arabic"-Falles wurde von der deutschen Regierung zugegeben, daB der Angriff des U-Bootes tatsiichlich nicht dem erteilten Befehl entsprochen habe. 
Der ,,Arabic"-Fall war hiermit beigelegt. 
Diese Haltung der deutschen Regierung hatte zwar den ,,Arabic" -Fall nach aufen erledigt, aber bereits im August 1915 wiahrend der politischen Beratung der Angelegenheit zu 
ernsten Konflikten zwischen dem Reichskanzler v. Bethmann Hollweg auf der einen, GroBadmiral v. Tirpitz und Admiral Bachmann, dem jetzigen Admiralstabschef, auf der anderen Seite 
gefiihrt. Die Folge war ein Wechsel in der Fiihrung des Admiralstabes: Admiral v. Holtzendorff ersetzte Admiral Bachmann. Ein Abschiedsgesuch des GroBadmirals v. Tirpitz wurde zwar vom 
Kaiser abgelehnt, aber der Einflu8 des GroBadmirals auf alle mit der AuBenpolitik des Reiches zusammenhingenden Fragen der Seekriegfiihrung durch ein kaiserliches Schreiben ausgeschaltet. 
Die militérische Folgerung wurde durch einen kaiserlichen Befehl an den Admiralstab vom 30. August 1915 gezogen: ,,Ich bestimme hiermit, daB bis auf weiteres der Befehl an 
die Unterseebootskommandanten, welcher bisher nur Schonung groBer Passagierdampfer vorsah, sofort dahin abgeiindert wird, da sémtliche Passagierdampfer nur nach Warnung und Rettung 
von Passagieren und Mannschaft versenkt werden diirfen." 

Dariiber hinausgehend erlie8 der neue Admiralstabschef am 18. September 1915 von sich aus folgenden Befehl im Namen des Obersten Kriegsherrn: ,,Die Gesamtkriegslage 
erfordert, daB fiir die naichsten Wochen jede Méglichkeit von VerstéBen gegen den iiber den U-Bootskrieg erlassenen Allerhéchsten Befehl ausgeschlossen wird. Fiir diese Zeit ist daher an der 
Westkiiste und im Englischen Kanal weder U-Bootskrieg noch Handelskrieg mit U-Booten gema8 Prisenordnung zu fiihren. In der 
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In the North Sea, trade wars may be waged in accordance with the prize regulation. According to 
this, it will be possible to give the submarines that are freed up more primarily military tasks." 

The chief of the general staff of the field army, General v. Falkenhayn, had voted in the 
arguments about the U-boat war in the summer of 1915 that the entry of the United States into 
the war had to be avoided at all costs. 

Admiral v. Pohl, who has been in command of the fleet since February 2, 1915, and the 
commanding admiral of the Marine Corps, Admiral v. Schréder, on the order of September 18, 
1915, stopped the trade war with submarines in the North Sea as well. 

The fight for submarine warfare was only postponed. The way to the exploitation of the 
submarine weapon in the trade war was initially blocked, but from the bottom up, from the 
submarine to the leaders in the fleet and admiral staff, the will urged to remove the fetters and 
bring the submarine weapon to full effect. 

When these efforts of the Navy initially met with resolute resistance from the Reich 
Chancellor and the Navy stood alone with its demands vis-a-vis the Reich leadership, the 
situation changed at the end of December 1915 when the Chief of the General Staff of the Field 
Army took a different position on U-boat warfare. The alliance with Bulgaria, the overthrow of 
Serbia, and the securing of the road to Constantinople had changed the situation so much in our 
favor that, in the opinion of the Chief of the General Staff, even the state of war with the United 
States might not need to be shunned. On the other hand, the end of the war, which had to be 
enforced by 1916, could not be achieved with the means of land warfare. The question arose 
whether unrestricted submarine warfare could force England to peace by the end of 1916. 

Admiral v. Holtzendorff answered this question to the Chief of the General Staff in the 
affirmative on December 30, 1915. He specified his view to the Reich Chancellor as follows: 

“Tf, after the winter season, that is, under suitable weather conditions, the submarine 
economic war begins again with the means available and without restrictions that paralyze its 
effectiveness from the start, then on the basis of earlier experience we can assume a safe prospect 
that the English resistance will be broken in six months at the most. "... And with regard to the 
eventual entry of the United States into the war: ..... That in the critical half year the armies of 
our opponents should gain substantial reinforcements from America, is not to be feared to an 
extent that could seriously endanger the defense of the German positions ...'” 
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The politically undesired effects of the break with the United States will have to be weighed 
against the use of the only remaining means of bringing the war to a good end in the foreseeable 
future. In my opinion, the benefits will be given the heavier weight. " 

Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz agreed: “It goes without saying that a single weapon, and 
therefore also the submarines, cannot bring down England on its own. But they are capable of 
increasing the internal and external difficulties of England to such an extent that it will 
eventually be compelled to give in." 

The negotiations between the military and political war leaders dragged on through the 
months of January and February 1916. Before they came to a conclusion, based on a suggestion 
from the front, the order arose that armed steamers, and also armed passenger steamers, should 
be released to be fired upon without warning, with further protection in principle. This revived 
submarine warfare in the waters around England. After the decision of the Kaiser had been made 
in a joint consultation of the Supreme War Command on March 4, 1916, that the unrestricted 
submarine warfare demanded by the Navy and Army was to be postponed for the time being, the 
conduct of submarine warfare in the war zone was reorganized by an order of March 13, 1916 as 
follows: 

"1. Enemy merchant ships that are encountered in the war zone can be destroyed without 
further ado. 

2. Enemy merchant ships found outside the war zone may only be destroyed without 
further ado if they are armed. 

3. Enemy passenger steamers may not be attacked underwater either in or outside the war 
zone, regardless of whether they are armed or not. 

4..." 

On March 12, 1916, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz as a result of what he considered to be an 
unsatisfactory solution to the submarine warfare, which had come about without his 
participation, for his release, which was granted (1). 


1) The trade war with submarines III, pp. 103-104. Nordsee V, pp. 32-34." 
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On March 24, 1916, the unarmed French passenger steamer "Sussex" was torpedoed in 
the English Channel by "UB 29" in confusion with an enemy auxiliary vehicle, which again 
allegedly affected American nationals. This created a new crisis. The President of the United 
States addressed a note to the German government on April 18, calling out the prospect of 
resolving diplomatic relations with the German government if it “does not immediately abandon 
its current method of submarine warfare. . . The immediate consequence was the order demanded 
by the Reich Chancellor on April 24, 1916 and given by the Chief of Admiralty's staff that until 
further notice submarines were only allowed to wage trade wars according to the prize order. 

The Chief of the High Seas Fleet, Vice-Admiral Scheer since January 15, 1916, and the 
commanding admiral of the Marine Corps, Admiral v. Schréder in response to this order, had all 
submarines at sea called back by radio, as they believed they could not be responsible for the 
trade warfare of the submarines according to the prize order. With the exception of the mine war, 
the U-boat war over England had come to a standstill. 

In dealing with the American "Sussex" note, the Chancellor had the Chief of the 
Admiralty's staff on his side. Admiral von Holtzendorff, contrary to his earlier opinion, had 
recommended giving in: the entry of the United States into the war would currently be more 
disadvantageous than continuing of the submarine war in a form that led to incidents. The new 
State Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office, Admiral von Capelle, took the same view; he 
repeated the opinion expressed on occasion of the "Lusitania" question, that military and political 
conditions could be reconciled to a certain extent by the trade war on the basis of prizes. On May 
1, 1916, the Kaiser decided, in the interests of the Reich Chancellor, that the demands of the 
American ultimatum should be given in. On May 4, 1916, the American ambassador in Berlin 
was handed the German note, which enclosed the "Sussex" case and ended the submarine war in 
its previous form, in order, as the German government hoped, to give President Wilson time to 
transfer the energy he showed to the German government to the areas of English naval warfare 
that contradicted international law and had a decisive influence on the application and 
implementation of German submarine warfare. 

The Fleet Chief and the Commanding Admiral of the Marine Corps drew the conclusion 
from the situation that had arisen that the submarines were now to be used purely for military 
purposes.” 
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The struggle for unrestricted submarine warfare continued; In particular, Admiral Scheer 
campaigned most energetically for this use of the submarines, which he considered to be 
militarily justifiable and promising. His contrast to the chief of the admiral's staff, who was 
constrained by the inhibitions in the Supreme War Command and who was still keeping an eye 
on the unrestricted submarine warfare, but was currently unable to obtain the order to open it, 
deepened in the controversy over this question more and more. 

Knowledge of these relationships is essential for understanding the events on the naval 
theater of the North Sea: from April 24, 1916 to October 6, 1916, all submarines in the North 
Sea were available for purely military use. 


The orders for the use of the High Seas Fleet until June 1916. 


The blockade of the North Sea by the English fleet continued unabated and its effects had 
gradually become noticeable. With the discontinuation of the German submarine blockade, the 
fight against the British Great Fleet came to the fore as the only effective means of weakening 
England and had increased opportunities thanks to the military participation of all submarines in 
the fleet and the Marine Corps. 

The orders issued for the operational use of the High Seas Fleet had been subject to 
several changes of opinion since the beginning of the war. The order given to the Fleet 
Commander on July 30th, 1914 read: “His Majesty the Kaiser have given orders for the conduct 
of war in the North Sea: 

1. The aim of the operations should be to damage the English fleet through offensive 
advances against the guard or blockade forces of the German Bight as well as through a ruthless 
mine and, if possible, submarine offensive carried to the British coast. 

2. After a balance of forces has been created through this warfare, an attempt should be 
made, after the readiness and concentration of all forces, to use our fleet for battle under 
favorable circumstances. If there is a favorable opportunity to strike beforehand, this must be 


used. 


3. Trade war etc."”° 


#25 (p.9) Rein militirische Verwendung der U-Boote. 


rein militarisch zu verwenden seien. Der Kampf um den uneingeschrankten U-Bootskrieg ging indessen weiter; insbesondere setzte sich Admiral Scheer auf das energischste fiir 
diese von ihm fiir allein militarisch vertretbar und aussichtsreich gehaltene Verwendung der U-Boote ein. Sein Gegensatz zu dem durch die Hemmungen in der Obersten Kriegsleitung beengten 
Chef des Admiralstabes, der wohl den uneingeschriinkten U-Bootskrieg nach wie vor im Auge behielt, sich aber im Augenblick auBerstande sah, den Befehl zur Eréffnung zu erwirken, vertiefte 
sich im Meinungsstreit um diese Frage mehr und mehr. 

Die Kenntnis dieser Zusammenhiinge ist fiir das Verstindnis der Ereignisse auf dem Seekriegsschauplatz der Nordsee nicht zu entbehren: vom 24. April 1916 bis zum 6. Oktober 
1916 standen alle U-Boote in der Nordsee zur rein militérischen Verwendung zur Verfiigung. 

Die Befehle fiir den Einsatz der Hochseeflotte bis zum Juni 1916. 

Die Blockade der Nordsee durch die englische Flotte bestand unvermindert fort und war in ihren Auswirkungen allmihlich fiihlbar geworden. Mit dem Fortfall der deutschen U- 
Bootsblockade trat der Kampf gegen die englische Grofe Flotte als einziges wirksames Mittel, England zu schwachen, in den Vordergrund und hatte durch die nunmehrige militérische 
Beteiligung aller U-Boote der Flotte und des Marinekorps erh6hte Méglichkeiten. 

Die fiir die operative Verwendung der Hochseeflotte erteilten Befehle waren seit Kriegsbeginn mehrfachem Wandel der Auffassung unterworfen gewesen. Der am 30. Juli 1914 
dem Flottenchef erteilte Befehl hatte gelautet: ,,Seine Majestat der Kaiser haben fiir die Kriegfiihrung in der Nordsee befohlen: 

1. Ziel der Operationen soll sein, die englische Flotte durch offensive VorstéBe gegen die Bewachung oder Blockadestreitkriifte der Deutschen Bucht sowie durch eine an die 
britische Kiiste getragene riicksichtslose Minen- und wenn méglich U-Bootsoffensive zu schidigen. 

2. Nachdem durch diese Kriegfiihrung ein Krafteausgleich geschaffen ist, soll nach Bereitschaft und Zusammenfassung aller Kriifte versucht werden, unsere Flotte unter giinstigen 
Umstiinden zur Schlacht einzusetzen. Bietet sich schon vorher giinstige Gelegenheit zum Schlagen, so muB diese ausgenutzt werden. 

3. Handelskrieg usw." 
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After it had become apparent that the English warfare did not offer an opportunity for the 
desired balance of forces, and the order of operations seemed to rule out an effective operation of 
the High Seas Fleet, the Fleet Chief applied for an expansion of the order of operations in 
September 1914. The request was, however, rejected with the order. Avoid undertakings that 
could lead to major losses. The fleet should not expose itself to the possibility of a battle with 
superior enemy forces, the time for the use of the fleet has not yet come. 

On January 10, 1915, the previous instructions were expanded by a new imperial order 
issued to the Fleet Chief. This order read: “The chief of the High Seas Fleet is authorized, at his 
own discretion, to undertake frequent advances into the North Sea with the aim of cutting off 
advanced enemy forces and attacking them with superiority. In doing so, he should avoid 
meeting with significantly superior armed forces of the enemy, since in the current overall 
situation, in which the High Seas Fleet as an important political instrument in the hands of the 
Supreme Warlord has increased importance, an unfavorable sea battle would be particularly 
serious would. 

"Intended major advances as far as the enemy coast should be reported to H.M. to the 
Kaiser in advance." 

On February 2, 1915, Admiral von Ingenohl was replaced by Admiral von Pohl as Fleet 
Commander. The question of the use of the fleet also stood after Admiral v. Pohl at the center of 
all considerations. Admiral v. Pohl in a memorandum dated March 23, 1915, summarized his 
view, which was generally based on restraint, as follows: “In the current war situation, I 
therefore consider it imperative that the advances to be undertaken by the fleet, those for the 
control of the German Bight and for the Testing of the efficiency and cooperation of the 
individual parts of the fleet are necessary and in which damage from enemy mines and 
submarines must be accepted, only go so far that involvement in decisive battles can be avoided. 
We must wait for the time to do this, when we have opportunities, when all of our armed forces 
are ready to strike. Even the lack of the submarines involved in the current U-boat warfare makes 
itself felt disadvantageously here; if a considerable part of the fleet is used in the Baltic Sea, the 
advances should not take place at all.”! 
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"But if a further expansion of the advances is necessary, i.e. to carry out mining 
operations, to roll up enemy outpost positions or to bring forward individual parts of the fleet, it 
must always be expected that the fleet will face the decisive battle and must carry it out against 
superior forces (1). 

"On January 15, 1916 Vice Admiral Scheer had been appointed fleet commander; he set 
up the following operational program: 

"A. Basic idea. The current balance of power forbids us to seek the decisive battle against 
the assembled English fleet. Our naval warfare must also prevent this decisive battle from being 
forced upon us by the enemy. 

B. Conclusions. By means of a systematic constant action on the enemy, we must first 
force the enemy to advance certain armed forces against us from his now waiting position, which 
offer us favorable opportunities for attack; on the other hand, we must use them to prevent the 
enemy from developing such a feeling of superiority that he is no longer afraid to put us into 
battle according to his will. 

Our opponent's versatile attack surfaces give us the advantage of always appearing as an 
attacker, even with our inferior strength. 

C. Passable paths. In his memorandum, the chief of the admiralty's staff indicated the 
possible ways to do this: 

1. The submarine trade war; 

2. The Mine War; 

3. The trade war in the north; 

4. The air war; 

5. The lively activity of the high seas forces in advances. 

D. implementation. The submarine trade war and the aerial warfare have begun and will 
proceed according to plan. The mines war, the trade war and the advances of the high seas are 
operationally related. The more closely they are linked within the framework of an operational 
program, the greater the prospect of success they offer. 

etc." 

This program of operations was approved by the Kaiser during a visit to the fleet on 
February 23, 1916. 

On this basis, Admiral Scheer went to sea with the High Seas Fleet at the end of May, 
which was originally planned against the English east coast (Sunderland), but was relocated to 
the north for weather reasons (no airship reconnaissance) and led to the battle of the Skagerrak. 


1) North Sea IV. P. 62.” 
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Admiral Scheer's strategic considerations about the Skagerrak Battle were reflected in a 
short memorandum entitled "Thoughts on the Sea Battle before the Skagerrak", dated July 17, 
1916. It says: "... The English plan to strangle Germany economically without seriously exposing 
the fleet to the German guns was to be broken. This operational effort was increased by us 
because the cessation of the U-boat trade war made it impossible for us to attack the lifeblood of 
England... 

“The conduct of the battle is based on the basic idea that even those who are numerically 
weaker should not shy away from attacking the superior main body. If only the will to win is 
based on dedicated staff, trust in the material and a conviction in the superiority of training... 

"The result of the battle: we have proved before the world that the English fleet is not 
invincible... 

“But the fight also showed us that the structure of our navy as a High Seas Fleet was the 
right thing to do... 

"In addition, however, the submarine must be fully used to hit the English lifeblood if we 
are not to bleed to death materially in our current situation."... 

The conclusions that Admiral Scheer had drawn in the immediate report dated July 4, 
1916 about the sea battle off the Skagerrak were as follows: 

“If the new operations proceed well, the enemy may be seriously damaged, but there can 
be no doubt that even the happiest outcome of an ocean battle will not force England to peace in 
this war. The disadvantages of our military-geographical position compared to that of the island 
empire and the great material superiority of the enemy will not be able to compensate by the 
navy to the extent that we can master the blockade directed against us or the island empire itself, 
not even if the submarines are for military purposes are fully available. 

“A victorious end to the war in the foreseeable future can only be achieved by crushing 
English economic life, that is, using the submarine against English trade.”° 
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"According to my duty-bound conviction, I must still urgently advise Your Majesty not 
to choose any weakened form for this, not only because it contradicts the nature of the weapon 
and the use of the boats is not in proportion to the expected profit, but because it in English 
waters where American interests are alive, it is impossible, in spite of the utmost 
conscientiousness of the commanders, to avoid incidents which will compel us to humiliating 
concessions if we cannot hold out to the fullest." 


The observations of Admiral Scheer and the immediate report of the High Seas Fleet 
clearly show that the ultimate success was expected from the uninhibited use of the submarines 
and that the downfall of England could not be promised with the High Seas Fleet alone. The 
attitude of the Fleet Chief towards the unrestricted submarine war had already been determined 
when Admiral Scheer was asked on June 20, 1916 by the Chief of the Admiralty's staff for a 
detailed statement on the submarine war so that it could be presented to the emperor. 


Admiral Scheer replied that he could only advocate an unrestricted submarine trade war 
without any weakened form and that, if this was not possible for political reasons, there would be 
nothing left but the purely military use of the submarines. So there was view against view, and 
the decision was up to the Kaiser. As the highest authority, they wanted all the less to induce an 
order, because such an order should have been directed against the victor of the Skagerrak and 
against the well-deserved commanding Admiral of Flanders. - In the opinion of the Chief of the 
Admiralty, such discrepancies had to be avoided as far as possible during the war, since Admiral 
von Holtzendorff did not have the power to command. 


For his part, Admiral von Holtzendorff now asked the head of the naval cabinet, Admiral 
von Miiller, to write to the fleet commander again and describe to him the difficulties of waging 
the war as judged at headquarters. This revealing letter (1) dated June 23 reads as follows: 

"The Chief of the Admiralty's staff let me read your letter on this matter, the tendency of 
which can be summed up in the words: either completely or not at all. I fully sympathize with 
you, but unfortunately things are not that simple. We have, albeit grudgingly, had to make 
concessions to America and thus to the neutrals in general, and on the other hand we cannot 
completely do without the rest of the trade disruptions that were left over to us after these 
concessions and which are proving to be valuable in the Mediterranean. 


1) Scheer, Germany's High Seas Fleet in World War I, p. 344 ff. 
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nicht nur, weil es dem Wesen der Waffe widerspricht, und der Einsatz der Boote nicht im Verhiiltnis zu dem zu erwartenden Gewinn steht, sondern weil es trotz gréBter 
Gewissenhaftigkeit der Kommandanten nicht méglich ist, in Englands Gewiassern, in denen die amerikanischen Interessen lebendig sind, Zwischenfalle zu vermeiden, die uns zu demiitigendem 
Nachgeben zwingen, wenn wir nicht bis zur vollen Schiarfe durchhalten kénnen." 

Die Betrachtungen Admiral Scheers und der Immediatbericht der Hochseeflotte lassen eindeutig erkennen, daf der letzte Erfolg vom ungehemmten Einsatz der U-Boote erwartet 
wurde und das Niederringen Englands nicht mit der Hochseeflotte allein in Aussicht gestellt werden konnte. 

Die Haltung des Flottenchefs dem uneingeschrankten U-Bootskrieg gegeniiber war bereits festgelegt worden, als Admiral Scheer am 20. Juni 1916 vom Chef des Admiralstabes 
um feine Stellungnahme zum U-Bootskrieg gebeten wurde, damit diese dem Kaiser vorgetragen werden kénne. 

Admiral Scheer antwortete, da er nur fiir einen uneingeschriinkten U-Bootshandelskrieg ohne jede abgeschwichte Form eintreten kénne und daB, wenn aus politischen Griinden 
dies nicht méglich sei, nichts anderes tibrigbliebe, als die rein militarische Verwendung der U-Boote. So stand Ansicht gegen Ansicht, und die Entscheidung lag beim Kaiser. Diesen wollte man 
als héchste Instanz um so weniger zu einem Befehl veranlassen, weil ein solcher sich gegen den Sieger vom Skagerrak und gegen den hochverdienten Kommandierenden Admiral von Flandern 
hiitte richten miissen. — Derartige MiBhelligkeiten muBten im Kriege nach Ansicht des Chefs des Admiralstabes nach Méglichkeit vermieden werden, denn eine Befehlsgewalt besaB8 Admiral v. 
Holtzendorff nicht. 

Admiral y. Holtzendorff bat nun seinerseits den Chef des Marinekabinetts, Admiral v. Miiller, noch einmal an den Flottenchef zu schreiben und diesem die Schwierigkeiten der 
Kriegfiihrung, so wie sie im Hauptquartier beurteilt wurden, zu schildern. Dieser aufschluBreiche Brief (1) vom 23. Juni lautet wie folgt: 
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It is the thankless task of the chief of the Admiralty's staff to mediate a way that enables such or 
similar trade disruptions in English waters. And I think that the fleet chief should help him in 
what is only possible by bringing about an understanding between the harsh guild view of the 
submarine weapon and the general military political demands to be represented by the chief of 
the admiral's staff. To do this, of course, it is necessary for the Fleet Chief to unreservedly 
recognize the highest resolutions regarding the restriction of submarine warfare as the result of 
very serious considerations of a military, political and economic nature, something that one can 
ask of him as a soldier without further ado, and that he then advocates using the submarine 
weapon usable despite the given restriction, in the present part to damage or at least permanent 
threat to the supplies to England. I do not presume to suggest such a use, especially since I know 
that it is much more difficult to use on the English coasts than in the Mediterranean. 


"What I ask of you is only that you personally shred yourself for a positive understanding 
with the Chief of the Admiralty's staff and thereby eliminate a situation in which your Majesty 
would be given the task, instead of only approving, to intervene with orders, for example by 
ordering that so many more submarines are to be surrendered to the Mediterranean as a more 
profitable area for the submarine trade war. 


“T would like to conclude by saying that I still believe in the possibility of ruthless 
submarine warfare. America's conflict with Mexico, the growing bitterness of the neutrals 
against England's blockade, growing good harvest prospects and, last but not least, successes on 
both fronts are steps on the stairs that lead to such use of our submarines, without this use being 
an unsafe political adventure. 


' 


signed v. Miiller.' 


Admiral Scheer replied to this letter that he had to stick to his convictions, "especially 
when it comes to new resolutions of the Kaiser of great importance, for which the opinion of the 
Fleet Chief had been requested".”° 


»Der Chef des Admiralstabes hat mich Ihr Schreiben in dieser Angelegenheit lesen lassen, dessen Tendenz sich zusammenfassen lat in die Worte: entweder ganz oder gar nicht. 
Ich kann Ihnen diesen Standpunkt véllig nachempfinden, aber leider liegen die Dinge nicht so einfach. Wir haben, wenn auch zahneknirschend, Zugestindnisse an Amerika und damit an die 
Neutralen iiberhaupt machen miissen, und wir kénnen andererseits nicht ganz auf den Rest von Handelsst6rungen verzichten, der uns bei diesen Zugestindnissen tibriggeblieben ist und der sich 
im Mittelmeer ja auch als wertvoll erweist. 





1) Scheer, Deutschlands Hochseeflotte im Weltkrieg, S. 344 ff. 
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The strategic position at sea after the Battle of the Skagerrak. 


The following table shows the strength ratio of the German and English fleets: 
a) Before the battle (including the units that were unusable in the port or in the shipyard), 








b) In battle. 
c) After the battle. 
Ship of the line Battle cruiser | Old Ships Armored Light Cruisers Flotilla Destroyers & 
of the line Cruisers Leaders Torpedo Boats 
a b c a b]c}fa|bic fa b {ca b c a bie a b c 





German 118 ]16|)1815 1|5]4]16|6|5]0 ]0/0]15|11/110)|0 0]0]|76 61 | 71 
British) 137 |28/31/10/9|/710/0|0]10|/8/7]20| 26/20 [5 5|4]91 74 | 84 















































On sober observation, the compilation shows that the strength of the two fleets had not 
changed significantly as a result of the Battle of the Skagerrak. When comparing strength after 
June 1, 1916, the German fleet chief found himself faced with an unchanged strategic maritime 
situation in terms of numbers. Admiral Scheer was able to determine, however, that his ships 
were more stable than the English, that his artillery was surprisingly effective and that his 
tactical mobility was unsurpassed. From this he could draw the conclusion that in tactical 
situations, such as in the battle of the battle cruiser, the fight was promising even from the 
inferiority. When a tactically very unfavorable situation occurred, which allowed the enemy to 
fully utilize his forces under ideal conditions, as in the collision of the two groups on May 31, 
1916, the German fleet had proven to be a combat instrument that was in the hand true leader 
mastered every situation. A battle under unfavorable circumstances could, as had been shown, 
be avoided or brought to an end if necessary. 


1) On July 1, 1916 "Brake" was added, 
2) Plus 5 small cruisers, 2 flotilla ships and 17 destroyers in Harwich.”° 
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After the Battle of the Skagerrak, the risk of a possible loss of the High Seas Fleet in the event of 
a repetition of naval battles by no means had to be taken into account more than likely. Even 
without adequate airship or submarine reconnaissance, a tactically unfavorable situation was 
likely to be avoided in the future if, in contrast to May 31, 1916, the High Seas Fleet only 
attempted contact with combat as soon as reconnaissance had provided a sufficient picture of the 
enemy’s position and strength. 

Apart from the great tactical successes of the fight and the strong increase in the strength 
consciousness of the High Seas Fleet in all its parts, a strong increase in the operational freedom 
of the High Seas Fleet could be booked as a strategic gain of the Skagerrak battle. A incursion of 
the English Fleet in the Baltic Sea to relieve the Russian ally, a substantial strengthening of the 
English Mediterranean forces to fight Turkey and operations against the German North Sea coast 
could be considered ruled out after May 31, 1916. 

While in Germany the navy and the public unreservedly viewed the results before the 
Skagerrak as a German success and justified this view above all with the fact that the 
numerically far weaker German fleet had succeeded in inflicting considerably greater losses in 
tonnage and people on the English Grand Fleet, other points of view were put to the fore on the 
English side. The English public had waited for the two fleets to meet since the beginning of the 
war and had no doubt that a battle between the two main fleets would end with a German 
annihilation, a second Trafalgar. There was general disappointment with the outcome of the 
battle in England. It could not be understood that the German inferiority had dealt such severe 
blows to the English naval power as it had happened without the Grand Fleet on the spot 
intervening immediately and preventing the German fleet from reaching its home ports without 
significant losses. If the strategic consideration, which the British Admiralty, after the first scanty 
publications about the outcome of the battle, was increasingly able to assert as an essential 
moment of the meeting, presented the naval war situation for England as unchanged and 
emphasized the continuation of the unbroken blockade of Germany, so it was it is not possible to 
judge this struggle from a strategic or purely practical point of view.”’ 
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The official English historiography therefore says quite correctly that "an overwhelming and 
devastating English victory among the various possible results would have been the only thing 
that could not have surprised either side." Resting securely on its proven maritime superiority 
had been eagerly looking for a decisive battle that would mark a turning point in the war and 
give the world visible evidence of its naval superiority (1). " 

One judges the English view during the war and today probably correctly, if one regards 
the failure of this turning point on the great opportunity which the superior English fleet was 
given on May 31st and June Ist as a legitimate reason for English disappointment. “The battle, in 
which the truth and the facts were shadowed by hundreds of false representations and by the 
blackout of the censorship, passed into the consciousness of the British war generation as an 
experience that publicly proclaimed success and victory, but secretly was considered as loss and 
misfortune (2). "Both sides claimed to have won! One thing is certain: Admiral Scheer achieved 
far more in headlong bravado than could be expected given the combat strengths involved on 
both sides, while the cautious command of the English fleet, while maintaining the blockade, did 
nothing to give the naval war a decisive turn in England's favour. Such an attempt would have 
involved risk; it remains an open question whether accepting this risk in view of the impending 
length of the war and the life-threatening threat to the English island of the great and could not 
have corresponded better to the glorious history of the English fleet than the caution recognized 
and commended by the English government. The behavior of the English naval commander took 
into account the English war plan and, viewed from a purely military point of view, maintained 
and brought to an end the main idea of English naval warfare, namely to force the German 
enemy down through the blockade while sparing the Grand Fleet. The experience of the battle 
had the consequence on the English side that the Grand Fleet was conducted with increased 
caution and that any risk of suffering losses in the number of powerful ships was avoided even 
more than before. 


1) Newbolt: “Naval Operations” IV, p. 2. 
2) Gibson and Harper: "The riddle of Jutland". P. 286.”° 
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While the English Grand Fleet, now in partial possession of naval supremacy over water, 
used the North Sea blockade as the only means of victory, for Germany the underwater blockade 
was becoming more and more evident as the means to retaliate with like, and to mortally threaten 
the naval supremacy of England. 

There was still a thorny political path to be covered before the declaration of the German 
unrestricted submarine trade war; until then, all naval warfare equipment had to be used in the 
North Sea to weaken the English naval forces.”’ 


29 
#34 (p.18) 
18 Die Kriegslage nach der Skagerrakschlacht. 


Verluste im Bestand der kampfkraftigen Schiffe zu erleiden, noch mehr als bisher vermieden wurde. 

Wenn die englische GroBe Flotte sich nunmehr im teilweisen Besitz der Seeherrschaft iiber Wasser als einziges Mittel zum Siege der Nordsee- Blockade bediente, zeichnete sich 
fiir Deutschland die Blockade unter Wasser mehr und mehr als das Mittel ab, Gleiches mit Gleichem zu vergelten und die Seeherrschaft Englands tédlich zu bedrohen. 

Bis zur Erklérung des deutschen uneingeschrinkten U-Bootshandelskrieges war noch ein dornenvoller politischer Weg zuriickzulegen; bis dahin waren in der Nordsee alle 
Seekriegsmittel zur Schwichung der englischen Seestreitkriifte einzusetzen. 
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2. The military use of the submarines until August 19, 1916. 


After the submarine trade war ended due to the "Sussex" incident in mid-May 1916, 
detailed discussions about the most appropriate form of purely military use of the submarines 
took place between the Fleet Command and the Commander of the Submarines (F. d. U.), 
Fregattenkapitaén Bauer The majority of the submarines of the Fleet and Marine Corps were 
placed in waiting positions in front of the main ports of call of the British Great Fleet in order to 
attack British naval forces departing or to contaminate the exits of individual ports with mines 
intended German advances, which led to the expectation of a departure and gathering of the 
English fleet as a countermeasure. As part of these operations, the approach of the submarines 
took place, whose activity on May 31st and June Ist was of importance and has been described 
in the relevant phase of the war (1). 

After the Battle of the Skagerrak, British undertakings against the German Bight were 
likely, as Admiral Scheer explains in his war diary, under the fresh impression of the events of 
May 31 and June 1, "to erase the gap of May 31." It was possible that English naval movements 
were carried out while parts of the German High Seas Fleet were not fully usable because of 
their combat damage. 

On the other hand, movements of damaged warships were to be expected on the English 
coast in order to include the ports and repair shops of the west coast in the repair service. These 
damaged ship movements, possibly towed warships could bring favorable attack opportunities 
for submarines. In addition to these individual ventures, numerous submarines were to be made 
available for joint use as soon as possible. 

In execution of these considerations, a large submarine was set up 30 nm north-west of 
Hornsriff and 50 nm N by W of Hornsriff to secure the German Bight, with orders to attack and 
report enemy warships and auxiliary warships. 


1) see North Sea V. P. 190 ff.°° 
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Two submarines were permanently cleared in Borkum roadstead. A setup within the German 
Bight was considered inexpedient in order to avoid confusion with enemy submarines and not to 
impair their combat. 

To attack wrecked English warships, the area immediately west of Cape Wrath and the 
north entrance of the Minch was occupied. 

The course from Pentland Firth to Cape Wrath and the course from Cape Wrath and the 
middle north entrance of Minch after the passage between Lewis and Shiant Islands should each 
be blocked by a submarine mine load (1). 

In carrying out these orders, "U 19", Kapitaénleutnant Weisbach, left on June 6th. The 
submarine returned to its home port on June 19, after having been in the area of operations at 
Cape Wrath for six days. Except for older torpedo boats no warships have been sighted. 

The "U 22", Kapitaénleutnant Hoppe, sent to replace "U 19", left the Ems on June 10, 
stayed in the North Minch from June 15 to 20 and returned to the Ems on June 24. It had found 
that the guard north of Scotland had grown stronger; In addition to guard vehicles, armed yachts 
and armed fish trawlers in large numbers, enemy destroyers had also been sighted on various 
occasions. However, "U 22" did not attack the latter. On the march back, the French barque 
"Franyoise d'Amboise" (1971 Br. R. T.) was destroyed by torpedo fire after the crew had taken 
to the boats. An enemy armored cruiser that was sighted and secured by destroyers was not given 
a chance to fire. 

"U 70", Kapiténleutnant Wunsch, stayed in the same operational area from June 21 to 
June 29 and returned to the Ems on July 2 reporting the same experiences as his predecessors, 
ignoring enemy naval forces sighted during the return march - English "Birmingham" class light 
cruiser with destroyer protection — having come to attack. According to the commander's report, 
the possibility of attack had been prevented by the cruiser's frequent zigzag courses, but not by 
the destroyer protection that was set up too far in front and too far back. 


1) On June 5th, the English armored cruiser "Hampshire", with Field Marshal Lord Kitchener on 
board, ran into a mine barrier laid on May 29th west of the Orkney Islands by "U 75", Kapitaénleutnant 
Beitzen (Curt), and sank. See North Sea V. pp. 201 and 436.*! 
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The mine task of the Pentland Firth east and west of Cape Wrath was carried out as 
planned by "U 72", Kapitaénleutnant Krafft, on June 27th and by "U 71", Kapitaénleutnant 
Schmidt (Hugo), on June 29th with 34 mines each. 

In the meantime, detailed considerations have been made about a more effective 
expansion of the use of military submarines. The waiting positions of the large submarines in 
front of the enemy ports on the east coast of England had not achieved sufficient results; the 
unsuitability of large submarines for such tasks was evident. The guard had proven to be very 
strong and extended far out to sea, the submarines with their striking silhouette and their 
relatively long diving times had not been able to go unnoticed. An effective blockade of the ports 
could not be achieved in this way, the military capabilities of the valuable submarines were not 
sufficiently exploited. 

On the other hand, small UB boats had proved to be more suitable within the guards in 
front of the actual harbor entrances and were generally able to remain unnoticed. It was therefore 
envisaged that the main English ports should be permanently manned by UB boats, viz. Scapa 
Flow, the Firth of Forth and the Tyne. 

For the large submarines, the first question examined was to what extent a use in direct 
tactical connection with the fleet was possible and appropriate. The speed of the submarines was 
not sufficient for common marches on long stretches with the fleet. Considerable difficulties 
were foreseen for the proper use of a submarine flotilla standing by the main body because of the 
low underwater speed and endurance, and because of the lack of a sufficiently far-reaching and 
reliable underwater signaling device. It would be necessary to send the boats under water with 
certain orders before the likely course of a battle could be foreseen; only under this condition 
would the boats go unnoticed. Attempts at close, direct tactical cooperation between submarines 
and formations of surface forces were therefore refrained from. 

In contrast, the F. d. U. the following possibilities of joint use are considered to be 
present: 

1. Advancing a submarine reconnaissance line in front of the intended fleet course, which 
can be useful as cover on the march back, if no meeting has taken place.*” 
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Such a submarine reconnaissance line is used for reconnaissance, if necessary also to keep in 
touch and to exploit attack opportunities. 

2. Laying out or marching along a U-line to the side of the fleet to cover against certain 
lateral approaches. 

3. Consequences of submarines behind the fleet to attack damaged enemy ships and, if 
necessary, to protect the fleet on the march back. 

For tactical cooperation between the fleet and submarines, the presence of the submarine 
leader was deemed necessary on the spot, if possible with an optical signal connection with the 
fleet flagship. Instead of an older light cruiser, which had proved to be unsuitable for this 
because of the ship's low resistance, the limitations of the signaling equipment and the 
insufficient overview from the position of a reconnaissance group, a ship of the line standing 
near the fleet flagship, whose radiotelegraphy should be available to the F.d.U. was considered 
necessary. 

In addition to these military submarine operations planned in connection with naval 
operations, attempts were soon made to combine a larger number of submarines for independent 
submarine operations. The previous procedure consisted either in searching certain areas using 
submarine lines or in the independent processing of such areas by submarines traveling alone, to 
which individual strips of the relevant sea area were assigned for this purpose. In order to be able 
to cover a fairly large area, the submarines had to be set up at fairly large intervals. Apart from 
occasional signals about sightings of the enemy, which could never be used in practice by other 
submarines, each submarine worked on its own. This procedure led to frequent sightings of 
enemy naval forces, but rarely to favorable opportunities for attack. The procedure had proven to 
be useful for the investigation, but inadequate for the attack. 

An operation was now undertaken with 14 U-boats, in which the U-boats were to be 
deployed in a circle: the U-boat in which the enemy entered the circle, should first attempt to 
attack him himself and, after passing the same, radio report the position, course, speed and 
composition of the enemy, if possible while establishing contact at the same time. The whole 
circle, which results in a search strip of about 70 nm with 14 submarines with a boat distance of 
15 nm, should then contract towards the enemy.** 
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An advantage of the circle was also seen in the fact that, in addition to the width of 70 
nm, has an equal depth extent and occupies many course lines, that would escape a simple line. 

This undertaking was carried out from July 2nd to July 13th. In compliance with the 
circular formation, the submarines marched from the starting position in front of the Firth of 
Forth (item I of sketch 1a.) to the Norwegian coast (item II), then via the north (item ITD) to the 
Orkney Islands (item IV) and from there to the south in front of the Firth of Moray (item V). The 
march ran from there in the direction of the Skagerrak (item II), after which the circular 
formation was broken up as planned, and a line of 8 submarines searched the Skagerrak, another 
of 6 submarines the Norwegian coast to the north (see Sketch 1b). Thereupon all the boats 
positioned themselves on the longitude from Egeré up to 118 nm to the south, ran on a west 
course through the central North Sea and then began the march back. 

This technically difficult task was carried out according to plan by the 14 submarines. 
The submarine commanders showed themselves to be able to cope with the high demands, 
particularly clear and calm weather favored the execution of the task. 

The enterprise was looking for an opportunity to attack enemy naval forces and hoped, in 
the best case scenario, to meet the English main body from time to time in the northern North 
Sea. The basic voyage for the joint movements was 7 nm, in order to give the submarines, which 
had to cover longer distances, the necessary excess voyage during crossings. The chief of the 4" 
Submarine Half Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Prause, had embarked on "U 69" to manage the 
enterprise. 

On the march to the starting position, individual enemy submarines and gunboats were 
sighted: "U 46", Kapitaénleutnant Hillebrand, was unsuccessfully attacked with torpedoes from an 
English submarine 130 nautical miles eastward of Flamborough Head. 

"U 48", Kapitanleutnant BuB8, did not fire on an enemy submarine on July 3, 4:30 a.m, 
because "U 46" was pointing in the direction of the fire. In the opinion of the commander, the 
enemy submarine would have been safe prey for "U 48" if the area had not been occupied by 
several German submarines. 

"U 63". Lieutenant Schultze (Otto), came across 3 gunboats of the "Foxglove" class on 
July 4th, 10:15 a.m., on the southeast side of the Dogger Bank. The boat dived, fired 2 torpedoes 
and heard a detonation.** 
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The ship hit, the minesweeping gunboat "Rosemary"*, was towed into the Humber. 

On July 5th, numerous fishing vessels and guard vehicles were found in the initial 
position. 

"U 45", Kapitanleutnant Sittenfeld, sank on July 5th on the march to Standkreis II the 
Dutch fish steamer "Geertruida", 200 Br.R.T., on which he believed he had observed a cannon 
placed behind the forecastle. The steamer had made itself suspicious because it sailed without a 
flag, initially ran at high speed behind the submarine and seemed to be turning off to the battle. 
The crew left the steamer in a boat. The captain, helmsman and machinist were taken on board as 
prisoners. 

"U 48", Kapiténleutnant Bu, stopped the English steamer "Pendennis", 2123 Br.R.T., on 
July 6, 60 nm east of Stavanger, Placing a prize crew on board under the leadership of Lieutenant 
z. s.d. R. Hashagen to bring her in. The prize entered the Ems on July 9th. 

On the evening of July 7th, "U 69", Kapitaénleutnant Wilhelms, received gunfire from a 
fishing trawler coming at him from a fishing flotilla in line abreast, which "U 69" replied with 
both guns. The battle had to be broken off after hits were observed on a trawler, as other 
suspicious vehicles came into view. 

On the same day "U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, had an encounter at 7 o'clock in the 
morning 100 nm east of the Orkney Islands with a black yacht about 1000 Br.R.T. which turned 
out of a larger number of Dutch trawlers and opened fire from a gun of about 5 cm caliber. In the 
course of the battle a fishing trawler turned towards "U 20" and also opened fire with a cannon of 
apparently larger caliber. Finally "U 20" had to evade the constant fire of the yacht and the fish 
trawler by diving. Also "U 19", Kapiténleutnant Weisbach, was shot at by a fishing trawler in the 
same area. On July 8th, "U 20" was also shot at by several fishing trawler from a great distance. 

On July 9th and 10th, numerous commercial and fishing vessels were found sailing along 
the Norwegian coast. On the night of July 11, shortly after midnight, "U 53", Kapitanleutnant 
Rose, a steamer with 2 funnels and 2 masts, the size of which was estimated to be that of the 
German auxiliary cruiser "Greif", was attacked. since the steamer sailed without lights. It was 
mistaken for an auxiliary cruiser and sunk by two torpedo shots around 3 a.m. in the surface 
attack. 


*Rosemary: Arabis class sloop, 1,250 tons, 17 knots, 2x4.7” guns.*° 
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Sketch 1a. Operation of the submarines of the High Seas Fleet from July 2 to 13, 1916 
in the North Sea (first part) 
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It was the English merchant steamer "Calypso", 2876 Br. R. T. 

The evening of July 11th brought a long artillery battle 115 nm east of Girdle Nef, 
energetically carried out on both sides, between the boats "U 69", Kapitiénleutnant Wilhelms, "U 
46", Kapitaénleutnant Hillebrand, "U 24", Kapitanleutnant Schneider, " U 52, Kapitaénleutnant 
Walther, with 3 English armed outpost boats. The battle was initiated by "U 69" at 60 nm around 
8:30 in the evening when 3 fishing trawlers turned in keel line towards the boat. The fire from "U 
69" was immediately replied by the 3 trawlers. After the trawlers had received a few hits, they 
tried to escape to the NW, but had to be abandoned by their crews in the further course and after 
several hits. The 3 steamers were eventually sunk, their crews captured, and a light artillery 
captured. These were outpost boats that had originally been fishing trawlers. The largest of them, 
"Onward," had 266 Br.RT, the other two. "Nellie Nutten" 184 Br.R.T. and "Era A 641" 168 
Br.R.T. The successes achieved against the armed fishing trawlers prompted the British 
Admiralty to initiate a comprehensive plan to re-arm the guard vehicles. 

On the night of July 11th to 12th, the boats began their march back as planned. English 
small cruisers and destroyers were spotted on various occasions, as well as cruisers of the "Kent" 
class secured by numerous destroyers. Attack attempts had to be given up because of strong 
destroyer security and irregular zigzag courses. 

An underwater attack launched by "U 53", Kapitanleutnant Rose, on July 12th on the 
small cruiser "Galatea" was unsuccessful because the cruiser was able to avoid the torpedo. 

When entering the Jade on July 14, 11.45 am, "U 51", Kapitaénleutnant Rumvel, was sunk 
north of Outer Jade lightship by a torpedo shot by the English submarine "H 5" (Kapitanleutnant 
Varley). Two crewmen were saved, around 10 p.m. on July 14th and 3 others on July 15 at 3 
a.m. to get out of the boat with a rescue divers. In addition to these people, two of whom died of 
exhaustion, the commanding officer and crew died. This undertaking was unable to produce a 
conclusive judgment about the expediency of the circle formation, which had by and large been 
satisfactory. Other forms had to be tried out in the future.*° 
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During the next joint venture from July 27th to August 5th, F.d.U. 8 boats advance in 2 
submarine lines. He chose this shape because of the small number of boats available and for 
comparison with the circular shape. There should be 5 boats in the front line, 3 boats in the back, 
and the fast boats behind. The chief of the 2nd Submarine Half Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant v. 
Rosenberg-Gruszczynski, embarked on "U 54" to control (see sketch 2). The aim of the 
operation was to sweep the most likely area of residence of English units in the northern North 
Sea. The patrol only provided for attacking warships and auxiliary warships. There were reports 
that the English fleet was staying on the Norwegian coast, and that English auxiliary cruisers 
were said to have picked up merchant ships on the south-west coast of Norway for a convoy 
through the North Sea. 

The distance between the boats in the U-Lines was 10 nm, the second U-Line marched 20 
nm behind the first. These two formations moved up and down between baselines, the 
northernmost of which was at the level of Bergen. The undertaking was carried out according to 
plan. 

On August Ist, "U 20", Kavitaénleutnant Schwieger, and "U 69", Kavitaénleutnant 
Wilhelms, independently of one another 25 nm west of Stavanger, sighted a dimmed steamer, 
which both commanders took for an auxiliary cruiser because it was completely dimmed, ran fast 
and had a noticeably high FT system. Without knowing each other, both submarines launched an 
underwater attack on the steamer. At the moment when "U 69" was about to fire, the vehicle was 
torpedoed by "U 20" and sank. It was the English steamer "Aaro" (2603 Br. RT) from Hull. The 
crew of the steamer went into the boats and was picked up by "U 69" and "U 20". Because of the 
numerous prisoners, "U 69" and "U 20" withdrew from the enterprise and started the march back. 
On the march back, a submarine was sighted and an attempt to launch an underwater attack was 
unsuccessful. 

No special experience was gained on this venture, and no other enemy warships were 
encountered. 

While the large submarines were used in the described joint ventures, which were 
ultimately intended to be a training course for military use planned on a larger scale in 
connection with surface forces, the submarines were sent to the regular guarding of English port 
entrances. The UB boats of the fleet were responsible for guarding Scapa Flow and the Firth of 
Forth, while the UB boats of the Flanders Flotilla were responsible for guarding the Tyne.° : 
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Sketch 1b. Operation of the submarines of the High Seas Fleet from July 2 to 13, 1916 
in the North Sea (second part) 
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Sketch 2. Operation of the submarines of the High Seas Fleet from July 27 to August 5, 1916 in the 
North Sea 
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"UB 21", Kapitaénleutnant Hashagen, left on July 8th, met English outpost boats on July 
11th off the Firth of Forth, which after having noticed it, pushed the boat under water for a long 
time. The boat held out until on July 13th in its area of operations off the Pentland Firth. Light 
cruisers, torpedo boats, auxiliary cruisers and picket boats were frequently sighted. Only on the 
morning of July 13 did "UB 21" have a good shot at an auxiliary cruiser weighing around 4,000 
to 5,000 tons, which, in the opinion of the commander, had only prevented the auxiliary cruiser 
from being sunk because of a torpedo failure. 

On July 18, "UB 21" was replaced by "UB 22", Oberleutnant z. S. Putzier, relieved and 
returned to Heligoland on July 22nd without having sighted the enemy. 

"UB 22" had left on July 10th. On the march east of the Pentland Firth it had encountered 
auxiliary cruisers and guards apparently working together to fight the submarines as submarine 
traps Boats of a search flotilla followed the course of the submarine without an attack. On July 
17th ships of the English fleet, among which 4 ships of the "Malaya" class were clearly 
identified, the boat did not attack the English units were very well maneuvered and well secured 
by destroyers. In the operation area, "UB 22", like "UB 21" before, observed the work of the 
auxiliary cruisers and search flotillas and was occasionally pelted with depth charges. 

On July 20, the boat succeeded in getting a shot on a formation of capital ships that was 
heavily secured by destroyers. Detonations were clearly heard, but success could not be 
determined and also not confirmed by the English side. On July 20, the boat started its march 
back and arrived at Heligoland on July 23. 

The boats "UB 19", Kapitaénleutnant Becker. "UB 23" took part in the guarding of the 
Tyne from the end of June to the middle of August from the Flanders submarine flotilla. 
Oberleutnant z. See Voigt "UB 39", Oberleutnant z. Sess Fiirbringer, "UB 18", Oberleutnant z. 
Sess Steinbrinck. "UB 37", Oberleutnant z. S. Valentiner. All boats found moderate guarding off 
the Tyne, giving U-boats less trouble than they were used to in the south. Surface forces were 
often sighted in the form of light cruisers, destroyers, submarine hunters and, in one case, a 
capital ship. Since the ships either only came into view from a great distance or steered zigzag 
courses and were secured by guards, the attack was unsuccessful despite repeated attempts. 
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"UB 18", Oberleutnant z. See Steinbrinck, sighted a capital ship, 3 groups of small cruisers with 
a total of 10 units, and 11 destroyers in one day alone. 

The boats consistently took advantage of their stay for trade warfare within the borders 
left free, but the real purpose of their attack against warships was not achieved. "UB 39" used its 
approach on July 11 to briefly bombard the Seaham steel works with 39 rounds of artillery. 

"UB 10", Oberleutnant z. See Buch, succeeded on August 13th in torpedoing the English 
destroyer "Lassoo", which was on a patrol in the service of trade protection. "UB 10" was at 7 
a.m. near Maas lightship in a forming convoy which was met by 4 to 6 destroyers and one 
cruiser, got into it and was able to launch his torpedo shot at a distance of 500 to 600 m despite 
the frequently changing courses of the destroyers. 


Submarines returning from long-distance operations had reported several times that a 
large number of fishing trawlers had been caught fishing on the Dogger Bank. Experience had 
shown that armed fishing trawlers were often used as guard vehicles within the fishing trawlers 
flotillas, which operated in particular against submarines. Approaching fishing flotillas and 
maintaining the planned course above water was made difficult by this mixing of peaceful 
neutral fishermen with armed enemy fishing vessels, as the submarines had to avoid combat with 
armed steamers at close range. In order to counter these outpost steamers, a meeting in Emden at 
the beginning of August 1916, at which the chiefs of the 3rd and 4th Submarine Half flotilla and 
the chief of the Special Group of the North Sea outpost flotilla, Oberleutnant z. See Schlieder, 
took part, in an organized way to act in a joint undertaking with 3 armored steamers of the 
special group and 2 submarines against the guard vehicles on the Dogger Bank. The outpost 
boats of this special group were large fish steamers, each armed with three 8.8 cm guns and 
torpedo tubes, the speed of which was 10 nm. 

The special group, consisting of "Bismarck", Oberleutnant z. See Schlieder, 
"Dithmarschen", Leutnant z. See Woldag, "Kehdingen", Leutnant z. See von Bredow, left the 
Ems on August 8th. "U 66", Kapitaénleutnant v. Bothmer and "U 69", Kapitaénleutnant Wilhelms, 
followed in the late afternoon.*” 
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The meeting point was agreed for August 9, 3 p.m.: 54° 25' N. 3° 10'E. At this point, the two 
submarines met on August 9, 9:40 a.m., four submarine hunters of the "Foxglove" class driving 
across the line. There was no possibility of attack because of the mirror-smooth sea and the great 
distance. 

The operation was carried out according to plan, but only Dutch fishing vessels were 
found on the Dogger Bank. The special group was released on August 10, while the submarines 
were still making an advance in a northwesterly direction. Working together had paid off. The 
submarines stopped the vehicles with their superior speed and stayed nearby while the armored 
fish steamers carried out the detailed investigation. However, the speed of the special group 
turned out to be too slow for a far-reaching undertaking. An approach to the west and northwest 
of the Dogger Bank, where the English fishing flotillas mainly stayed, had proven too dangerous 
because of the Foxglove-class vehicles that were encountered. For the future it seemed advisable 
to carry out a similar undertaking in cooperation with submarines, small cruisers and destroyers. 

The experience gained had shown suitable ways of making submarines militarily usable 
in the operational context of larger undertakings in the High Seas Fleet.*° 
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3. The High Seas Fleet after the Battle of the Skagerrak: 
August 19, 1916. 


After entering the home ports, the combat capability of the High Seas Fleet was restored 
by repairing the damage with the greatest speed. With the exception of the following, all ships 
were ready for action again during the month of July: "Ostfriesland" July 12th, "GroBer 
Kurfiirst” July 19th." Margrave "July 19th. "K6nig" July 22nd, "Moltke" July 30th, "von der 
Tann" July 31st. "Derfflinger" September 15th, "Seydlitz" September 27th. 

On the English side, the repair of the damaged ships was finished by the first week of 
July, only the repair of the light cruiser "Chester" and the liner "Marlborough" lasted until July 
29th. 

Admiral Scheer decided not to undertake any major operations with the High Seas Fleet 
before August of that year and to make a torpedo boat flotilla available to the Marine Corps. He 
followed a suggestion from the Chief of Admiralty's staff, which he had already approved in 
May, after the Marine Corps had reported that the Flemish coast was being increasingly guarded 
by monitors, destroyers and fishing boats, which on April 24 made clearing the net and mine 
barrier considerably more difficult off Ostend and Zeebrugge. In consultation with the Marine 
Corps, the torpedo boat flotilla of the High Seas Fleet was to advance the guard off the Flemish 
coast in order to disrupt the actions of the enemy. The torpedo boats were to operate from 
Zeebrugge and return to the German Bight in due course. The Fleet Chief provided the most 
powerful flotilla of the High Seas Fleet, the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Fregattenkapitan Schuur, 
whose crossing to Flanders took place on 7/8. July. The activity of this flotilla will be described 
in the Flanders section; it returned to the German Bight on August 3, after having been available 
to the Marine Corps for around two months. 

After the battle, the German and English fleets were eager to take advantage of the 
experience they had gained by making improvements in terms of tactics, weapons technology 
and shipbuilding. The hit that led to the ignition of powder ammunition and the burning out of 
neighboring turrets on "Seydlitz" in the battle on the Dogger Bank on January 24, 1915, had 
already given rise to technical and operational improvements on all German ships dd). 


1) Nordsee V, p. 445 ff. 
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In the English fleet, similar changes, which consisted of sealing the ammunition shafts, 
improving the insulation of the ammunition chambers, installing intermediate doors and 
changing the ammunition storage, were only made after the surprise destruction of the English 
battlecruisers in the Battle of the Skagerrak. In addition, the English side saw the need to 
reinforce the armor protection for the turrets, decks and side armor on the capital ships of the 
fleet and on the new construction. This necessity was considered to exist not only for the 
battlecruisers particularly affected, but also for ships of the line. Reinforcements for the armor 
were given, for example, "Benbow" weighing 150 tons, "Agincourt" weighing 300 tons, 
"Renown" and "Repulse" of 500 tons (2). 

It is to be assumed that it was thanks to the energetic request of Admirals Jellicoe and 
Beatty that immediate practical conclusions were drawn from the undeniable bad experiences of 
the battle. At the same time, a scientific examination of the causes of the battle cruiser disaster 
was carried out by a committee formed in the London Admiralty under Admiral Sir Eustace 
d'Enncourt, which was primarily supposed to examine whether changes to the basic principles of 
British warship construction were necessary. After carefully examining all reports and listening 
to the eyewitnesses, Sir Eustace came to the surprising conclusion that "the explosions were 
caused by the manner in which the ammunition was transported and that remedial action should 
be sought in changing the gun operating instructions" ("in altering the whole routine of the gun 
drill (3)"). The Admiralty found itself compelled to state that" in some of the ships that were 
involved in the battle of May 31st, the precautionary measures necessary for the safety of powder 
ammunition were, to a certain extent, the strong and The Admiralty believes that the strict 
instructions and precautionary measures now established will have the result of securing the 
cartridges and greatly reducing the risk of explosions." The author of the English naval war work 
comes to the conclusion that the accidents cannot be attributed to the ship construction of the 
battle cruisers. 


2) Schoultz: "With the Grand Fleet in World War I". P. 242 ff. 
3) Newbolt IV.2.14.15.7 
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On the German side, they were justified in making the satisfactory and proud statement 
that they had brought ships into the port that had retained their buoyancy despite the heaviest 
artillery and torpedo hits. Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz and the German warship building did not 
need an expert confirmation for the correctness of the chosen path, but the work spoke through 
facts for its "champion"! 

From a tactical point of view, too, the German fleet commander did not see himself 
compelled to make fundamental changes. The back-to-back operations carried out in the 
strongest enemy fire as well as on the parade ground, in connection with torpedo boat attacks, 
had proven to be an excellent tactical means of staying in even the most unfavorable position. As 
the only significant tactical innovation for the future, Admiral Scheer had considered the 
signaling organized and tactically practiced possibility of breaking out of the line with the fleet 
flagship if necessary and attaching the squadrons. The execution of such a maneuver had already 
been considered for a short time during the battle when the two battle fleets collided on the 
Admiral's bridge of the fleet flagship, but dropped because the previous battle signals for such a 
maneuver provided no possibility and it was rightly recognized that a maneuver of this kind, 
neither practiced nor thoroughly considered, was not justifiable under the tense conditions of that 
part of the battle. The first practice application of the new signal after the Battle of the Skagerrak 
was not satisfactory, but had to be supplemented by further signals that gave the squadron chiefs 
certain indications, until the new measure could soon be carried out without interference. 

Admiral Jellicoe acknowledged in a his battle report that tactical maneuvers, such as the 
Admiral Scheers in the Skagerrak Battle, also prevent the superior fleet from utilizing its 
strength, especially if the command of all squadrons by the fleet chief is maintained as tightly as 
before. He therefore granted the squadron chiefs to act independently in certain combat situations 
in the future. The tactical principle of using torpedo boat flotillas only for defensive purposes in 
the daytime battle, as long as the enemy is not shaken by artillery fire, remained an important 
principle of English naval tactics even after the Battle of the Skagerrak. 

With experienced and proven guides, with battle-tested crews and with outdated ships, 
the German and English fleets faced each other in August 1916 in anticipation of new armed 
events. 
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Admiral Scheer had planned a far-reaching naval operation for mid-August: it was his 
firm intention to make up for the Sunderland undertaking which had not been carried out at the 
end of May. The number of combat-ready capital ships was still weakened by "Seydlitz" and 
"Derfflinger", but the ship of the line "Bayern", Kapitan zur See Hahn, entered the High Seas 
Fleet as the first capital ship with an armament of eight 38 cm SKs after completion and 
completion of the sea trials. For the planned enterprise 10 submarines of the High Seas Fleet 
(from the 20th another 5 submarines of the High Seas Fleet), 9 submarines of the Marine Corps 
and 8 naval airships were available. Valuable experience had been gained in the last few weeks, 
the airships had been trained and proven in more than 12 squadron attacks against England and 
several reconnaissance flights. 

The goal was downright offensive. Admiral Scheer hoped, in accordance with the 
operational order according to him, to come to battle with the main body under favorable 
circumstances and to damage the English naval forces as soon as they were approaching with 
mobile submarine lines laid out in the open sea. 

The submarines were primarily intended to perform attack tasks; safe and far-reaching 
long-range reconnaissance was expected from the airships. 

Admiral Scheer had no qualms about pushing the High Seas Fleet just below the English 
coast and, if he was not encountered beforehand, damaging the enemy by bombarding the 
English coast and causing them to sail. Admiral Scheer did not see the favorable conditions for 
the battle in the local prerequisites of his own proximity to the coast, but in the assurance of 
impeccable far-reaching reconnaissance, and the free decision based on this, to only accept the 
battle if the conditions in terms of number of opponents, time of day and tactical prerequisites 
did not suit him created an unfavorable situation from the start. 

The order of operations for this enterprise, which took place on 18./19. August was 
carried out, provided in detail (in excerpt): 
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"News of the enemy: The main force of the enemy is suspected to be in front of Scapa 
Flow and the Moray Firth, branches of the armed forces in the Firth of Fiirth, Tyne, Humber and 
in the Channel. 

“Own intention: The enemy should be put to battle for us under favorable conditions. For 
this purpose, advance of the entire High Seas Forces (excluding 2nd Squadron) with extensive 
airship reconnaissance in the direction of Sunderland and, if the enemy is not met beforehand or 
does not leave his main berth in time for us to relocate the way back with superior strength, 
powerful bombardment of Sunderland, to force him to come out and to show England and the 
world the unbroken strength of the German fleet. 

“Extensive airship reconnaissance is a prerequisite for the company. 

"Implementation provisions: The High Seas Forces depart at night through the middle of 
the German Bight, the advance under the protection of aerial reconnaissance during the day, the 
bombardment of Sunderland at sunset." 

The II. Squadron was left behind due to the experience of the Skagerrak Battle, because it 
was too strong behind the capital ships. The I. Reconnaissance Group was reinforced for the loss 
of the two battlecruisers that were not yet ready for action by assigning the ships of the line 
"Bayern", "Margrave" and "Grofer Kurfiirst", so that Vice-Admiral von Hipper as I. 
Reconnaissance Group took the ships "Moltke", "Bayern", "Grofer Kurfiirst", "Margrave" and 
"von der Tann" were available. The bombardment of Sunderland had been assigned to the I. 
Reconnaissance Group with direct protection from the II. Reconnaissance Group. 

The airships were supposed to be on August 19 at around 6 a.m. about 90 nm. on August 
20, standing about 200 nm from Heligoland, clearing up four airships between Scotland and the 
south coast of Norway, one in front of the Firth of Forth, one in front of the Tyne, one in front of 
the Humber and one over the Hoofden. 

For a list of the submarines, see map 1. The submarines were in the open sea outside the 
guard on the presumed approaching course of the enemy. The order suggested that the boats 
would generally appear during the day and be ready to receive radio messages so that they could 
be sent to other positions after the incoming reports from the enemy and the further development 
of the situation. The F. d. U., Fregattenkapitaén Bauer, embarkation on a ship of the line, thought 
to be appropriate, took place on "Prinzregent Luitpold", whose radio station was available to the 
F. d. U. for the management of the submarines.” 
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The advantages of the intended use of submarines compared to the previous ones were: 

1. Initial position of the submarines in the open water and thus F. T. readiness. 

2. Scheduled directing of the movements of the submarines by F. T. and bringing them 
closer to favorable attack positions after reports of the enemy. 

3. Take up the starting positions only immediately before the departure of the High Seas 
Fleet. 

The U-Lines I, II] and V were initially to be occupied by submarines of the High Seas 
Fleet and the U-Boats of the Marine Corps to occupy the U-Lines I and II Flanders. 

An essential prerequisite for the success of the enterprise was impeccable and secure 
secrecy. The greatest restriction of the F.T. traffic was therefore made a serious duty to all 
forces involved with the instruction not to send at all until the encounter with the enemy, if at all 
possible. The handover of the operational orders had taken place in a form that practically 
excluded a compromise. 


At the company on 18./19. German naval and air forces involved in August 1916 were 
composed as follows: 
Fleet flagship: 
"Friedrich der GroBe" /2. 


I. Squadron: 
"Ostfriesland" /&, "Thuringia", "Helgoland", "Oldenburg", "Posen" /&, "Rhineland", 
"Nassau", "Westfalen". 


III. Squadron: 
"K6nig" &, "Kronprinz", "Kaiser", "Konig Albert", "Prince Regent Luitpold", 


: . 4 
"Kaiserin".° 
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I. Reconnaissance group: 
"Moltke" £7 ,"Bayern", "GroBer Kurfiirst", "Margrave", "von der Tann". 


IT. Reconnaissance group: 
"Stralsund" &. "Pillau", "Frankfurt" ®& (I. F. d. T.), "Brummer". 


IV. Reconnaissance group: 
"Stettin" &, "Miinchen", "Berlin", "Danzig". "Stuttgart", ,,Hamburg", "Regensburg" (II. F. d. 
T.). 


Torpedo boat flotillas: 
For the fleet: 
L, V., VIL, [X. Flotilla - 40 boats. 
For the commander of the reconnaissance ships: 
IL, Ill., VI. Flotilla - 22 boats. 


Submarines: 
Submarines of the High Seas Fleet: 
In U-Line I: "U 52". "U 53", "U 65", "U 67", "U 44", "U 64". 
In U-Line II: "U 66". "U 49", "U 45", ""U 63". 
On U-Line V on August 20: "U 48", "U 55", "U 56", "U 69", "UB 35". 
Marine Corps submarines: 
U-Line I (Flanders): "UB 39", "UB 23", "UB 18", "UB 29". 
U-Line II (Flanders): "UB 37", "UB 19", "UB 16", "UB 6", "UB 12". 


Airships: 
"L 11", "LT 13", "L 21", "L 22", "TL 24", "LT 30", a 31", "TL 32". 


The units of the High Seas Forces ran as planned on August 18, 6 p.m. starting out from 
the jade. The submarines had already left to occupy the sub lines. The II. squadron was 
responsible for securing the German Bight, while planes carried out extensive reconnaissance. 

On August 19th between 1:30 and 4:45 a.m. 8 airships rose and took over the ordered 
reconnaissance as planned.*’ 
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The Scotland - Norway line cleared up: 

"L 32", Commander Oberleutnant zur See Peterson, 

"L 30", Commander Oberleutnant zur See Freiherr Treusch von Buttlar-Brandenfels, 

"L 24", Commander Kapitanleutnant Koch (Robert), 

"L 22", Commander Kapitanleutnant Dietrich (Martin). 

In front of the Firth of Forth: "L 31", Commander Kapitanleutnant Mathy, 

in front of the Humber: "L 21", Commander Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, 

in the Hoofden: "L 13", Commander Kapitanleutnant d. R. Prélp, 

in front of the Tyne: "L 11", Commander Korvettenkapitin Schiitze (Victor). 

The majority were secured on the march by the cruisers of the [V Reconnaissance Group, 
Konteradmiral v. Reuter, and I., V., VII. and IX. Torpedo boat flotilla under the I. Leader of the 
torpedo boat forces, Kommodore Heinrich, on "Regensburg". The fleet drove in the keel line. 
The I. Reconnaissance Group, Vizeadmiral von Hipper, stood 20 nm in front of the main body. 
This distance was much smaller than on the advance on May 31, 1916, where the distance had 
been 60 nm. The 4 small cruisers of the II. Reconnaissance Group, Konteradmiral Bédicker, 
formed the vanguard 6 nm in front of the I. Reconnaissance Group. 

On August 19 at 4:13 a.m. "Moltke" sighted a half-submerged submarine 50 nm north of 
the Terschelling Bank lightship. "Moltke" turned away, shot at the submarine, but made no 
report because it was assumed that the flash of the shots had been seen. The flashes of the shots 
had been seen on the fleet flagship, but the conclusion that it was a submarine was not 
straightforward. A visual message would have prompted the Fleet Chief to bypass the enemy 
submarine with the main body and detach torpedo boats to keep the submarine underwater. 

At 6 a.m. The last ship of the line "Westphalia", Kapitén zur See Redlich, 55 nm north of 
Terschelling Bank lightship, received a torpedo hit from the English submarine "E 23", 
Lieutenant Commander Turner. "Westfalen" got 800 tons of water into the ship, because the 
bulkhead was deflected, she was no longer able to carry out the task. The facts were reported by 
"Westfalen" by radio message, a measure that violated the basic order of the fleet commander, 
led to a bearing on the location and thereby became an important reconnaissance report for 
Admiral Jellicoe.*® 
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"Westphalia" was sent back with 3 torpedo boats of the 2nd Half Flotilla and marched at 14 nm 
to the German Bight; there the ship made itself available to the Chief of the Il. Squadron to 
secure the German Bight. 

Even if the loss of the "Westfalen" was palpable and regrettable for the German fleet 
commander, it could not prevent Admiral Scheer from carrying out the firm decision as planned. 
U-boat attacks and occasional torpedo hits had to be expected in any venture. It would have to do 
without any naval activity in the open sea means that such inevitability of naval warfare had 
resulted in a departure from the established plan. 

After leaving the inner bay on the morning of August 19, the German fleet set course for 
Sunderland. — 

As far as corporate secrecy was concerned, things were in practice much worse than 
expected. Even though Admiral Scheer had to reckon with being sighted and reported by enemy 
submarines in the German Bight when the fleet left, these reports were taken into account as the 
earliest times when they became known. In fact it was already on August 18th. 11:30 a.m., 
Admiral Jellicoe and the commanding officer of the battlecruisers, Admiral Beatty, given the 
order to open steam. 25 minutes later they were given the order to go to sea and gather at the 
Long Forties, since the German fleet was apparently about to leave the port. The official English 
account of the cause of this order says that the Admiralty discovered during the morning of 
August 18, through the usual signs, that the German fleet would probably leave the port (1). The 
meeting of the German High Seas Fleet at Schillig Roadstead on the morning of August 18th 
seems to have become known to the British Admiralty. 

On August 18, at 2 p.m., the English Admiralty sent the Commander-in-Chief the further 
message that six submarines had been aligned during the morning, the first about 95 nm WNW 
from Hornsriff, the second and third on the Dogger Bank, the others three scattered across the 
northern part of the Teil. The telegram ended with the warning, "There may be more." 

The English report adds that there was no indication of the purpose of the German plan 
and the direction in which the German advance would be made. 


1) Newbolt IV. P. 32.” 
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However, the British naval work is of the opinion that the situation for the Admiralty strongly 
resembled the development of the events which would have preceded the Battle of the 
Skagerrak, in that enemy submarines were evidently in considerable strength at sea. 

Unfortunately, it has not been possible to completely clarify which actual reports gave the 
English Admiralty the certainty that the German fleet would leave the port. The tracking of 
numerous submarines can hardly have been the basis for the launching of the Grand Fleet, for the 
submarine operations carried out from July 2 to 13" and from J uly 27 to August 5 with regard to 
submarine for the radio observation service, the conditions may have been similar to those on 
August 18, without any special conclusions being drawn from this for the High Seas Fleet to go 
to sea. In any case, the Grand Fleet did not go to sea at that time. 

The multiple airship attacks in July and early August also had no influence on the major 
movements of British naval forces. If, in the course of August 17 and on the morning of August 
18, individual German commanders and naval forces made use of the FT beyond what was 
necessary, the unfortunately incomplete documents still available do not suffice to provide a 
clear picture to give English knowledge of the likely departure of the High Seas Fleet. At that 
time, radio discipline was not as sharpened as it is taken for granted today. The order given by F. 
T. from the fleet command itself to the unit commanders on the morning of August 18: “Gg. 
2750/0 takes place today "is so similar in its wording to the preparatory order issued on May 
30th for the departure of the units ("May 31st Gg. 2490") that essential conclusions could be 
drawn from this radio message alone. The key used, which was believed to be absolutely secure, 
did not pose any particular difficulties for a skilled decipherer. In any case, the F. T. observation 
on the British side worked successfully before and during the enterprise and no doubt provided 
the evidence that the English admiralty recognized the intention of the German naval command 
to depart with the High Seas Fleet before it began. Without this, the Admiralty would not have 
received the first sign of the German advance about the torpedo hit until about 24 hours later 
through the F. T. report from the "Westfalen", which was then confirmed by the report from "E 
2 
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Apart from the orders already mentioned, the English admiralty still instructed the III. 
Battle Squadron in Sheerness and the Harwich Forces to get ready or to assemble at sea. The 
submarines were assigned positions to protect the individual stretches of coast, the group of 
Blyth submarines should be used in the Grand Fleet if necessary. Two submarines were sent into 
the German Bight to take waiting positions between Helgoland and Amrum bank, while the 
approach to the Ems was already guarded by three other submarines from the west. 

On the basis of the orders received, the Grand Fleet set sail from Scapa in the afternoon 
of August 18, the battlecruisers from the Firth of Forth at about 9:30 p.m., the ships in Cromarty 
at about 6:45 p.m., and the Harwich forces against 11:30 p.m. The assembly point of the fleet at 
6 o'clock on August 19 was given as 56° 30' N, 0° 20' E, about 100 nm ENE of the Firth of 
Forth. The battlecruisers were ordered to rally 30 nm south of this point at the same time. On the 
basis of the experience gained on May 31, the battlecruisers of the English fleet, as well as those 
of the German High Seas Fleet, were brought closer to the main bodies in this undertaking. Six 
submarines from Blyth and the small cruiser "Active" with nine destroyers of the "Birmingham" 
-class received orders to rally 50 nm east of Hartlepool in order to cover the area between the 
Tyne and Whitby against raids. 

The on 18./19. The English naval forces involved in August were divided as follows: 


Fleet flagship: 
"Tron Duke" [5. 


I. Battle Squadron: 
"Marlborough" [, "Emperor of India", "Royal Oak", "Canada", "Revenge", "Benbow (1)", 
"Royal Sovereign", "Agincourt". 


II. Battle Squadron: 
"King GeorgeV" [4, "Orion", "Ajax", "Erin", "Monarch" (1), "Conqueror", "Thunderer". 


1) Another statement of the Rear Admiral v. Schoultz, who took part in the operation on 


"Benbow", "Benbow" and "Monarch" attended. This is in contrast to Newbolt IV. P. 34. Note 
12 
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IV. Battle Squadron: 
"Hercules" 4, "Colofsus", "Collingwood", "Bellerophon", "Neptune", "St. Vincent", 
"Vanguard", "Temeraire”. 


V. Battle Squadron: 
"Barham" [4, "Queen Elizabeth", "Warspite", "Malaya", "Valiant"; also 3 small cruisers with the 
battle squadrons. 


I. and II. Battle cruiser squadrons: 
"Lion" [5, "Princess Royal", "Tiger", "New Zealand", "Australia", "Inflexible". 


II. Cruiser Squadron: 
5 older armored cruisers. 


I, IL, I. and IV. Light Cruiser Squadron: 
Altogether 17 small cruisers. 


I., XI., XII., XIII. and XIV. Destroyer Flotilla: 
Altogether 75 destroyers. 


Harwich Forces: 
V. Light Cruiser Squadron - 5 small cruisers. 


IX. and X. Destroyer Flotilla: 
A total of 18 destroyers. 


Humber Forces: 
IV. Destroyer Flotilla, 1 cruiser and 9 destroyers. 


Submarines: 
8 submarines of the VIII Flotilla - Yarmouth, 
10 ee oe Ix. “ - Harwich. 
3 “ ot xX.. “ - Tees. 
5 els XI. “ - Blyth. 
Some special ships.” . 
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Strength ratio of the armed forces set out at sea. 














Ships of | Battle Armored | Small Destroyers | Submarines | Airships 
the line cruiser cruiser cruisers and 
torpedo 
boats 
German 18 2 - 11 63 24 8 
Fleet. 
Grand 29 6 ) 20 75 26 - 
Fleet 
Harwich - - - 5 18 - - 
Forces 
IV. - - - 1 9 - - 
Destroyer 
Flotilla 











When the Grand fleet left Scapa Flow on the afternoon of August 18, before the first 
German cruiser lifted anchor in Schillig Roads, Admiral Jellicoe was sick in Scotland. He 
embarked in Dundee on the small cruiser "Royalist" and went with him to transfer to his fleet 
flagship. The deputy fleet chief, Admiral Burnen, had sent the naval flagship "Iron Duke" ahead 
with two destroyers to the transfer site. Shortly before "Iron Duke" met the "Royalist" at about 9 
o'clock in the evening, a submarine attack by "UB 27", Kapitaénleutnant Dieckmann, took place 
on one of the destroyers who were securing them. The boat was on its way to its position in front 
of the Pentland Firth, when it spotted an enemy vehicle with a high mast, apparently a larger 
ship, and several clouds of smoke next to it at dusk at 8:25 p.m. the attack therefore took place 
on one of the accompanying destroyers. The torpedo passed close behind the stern. 
Kapiténleutnant Dieckmann started another attack while on the surface, but had to give up when 
one of the vehicles turned towards him and looked for him with its headlights. The transfer of the 
Fleet Chief from "Royalist" to "Iron Duke" happened an hour later in the dark. The attack by 
"UB 27" may not have been without influence on the later decisions of the English naval 
commander. 

The gathering of the Grand fleet went according to plan. 60 nm south of the battle cruiser, 
the submarines belonging to the Grand fleet of the Blyth flotilla and the destroyer flotilla from 
the Humber gathered. The Harwich Forces crossed on August 19th from Hellhaben at the north 
exit of the Hoofden.”* 
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In addition to the three English submarines mentioned north of Texel and the two submarines lying in 
wait north of Heligoland, one of which, "E 16", has not returned home, the submarines of the Harwich 
and Yarmouth flotillas sent out to sea a little after midnight on the 18th and 19th to occupy positions 
between Lowestoft and the Dutch coast. 


NewZealand $ 

Tiger = 
PrinzeBRoyal $ Inflexible 
Lion $ 3m. M Australia 

a 


cin 
| 


‘ 
Ml. Lt. Cruspr Squadron 


Attack on Nottingham at 6:56 am 
by “U 52" 





Stigge 3. Marjdformation der englifden Sdladttreujzerflotte: 
Ungriff .U 52% am 19. Auguft Bm. 

Sketch 3. Marching formation of the English battlecruiser fleet: 
Attack "U 52" on August 19th am. 


After gathering, the Grand fleet marched in marching formation on a southerly course, 
with the western wing of Admiral Beatty's backup marching towards the most easterly point of 
the German U-Line I (see map 1 and sketch 3). 

At 7 a.m. Admiral Jellicoe ordered the battlecruiser fleet to close within sight of the 
signal because of the poor weather. To this end, Admiral Beatty temporarily turned north at 7:15 
am and almost simultaneously received the message that the small cruiser "Nottingham" had 
been damaged by an underwater hit at 6:56 am. The attack on "Nottingham" was carried out by 
"U52", Lieutenant Captain Walther (Hans).~4 
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"U 52" was on the march to its position in the northern U-Line when it spotted two groups of two 
small cruisers each running at high speed to the north, zigzagging. After two shots from the stern 
hit the "Nottingham", which was at the front of her group, the commander looked out and 
observed the cruiser hit: "Nottingham" lay still, with the forecastle deep in the water, the other 
cruisers far away. In a new attack at 7:24 am, "Nottingham" was torpedoed with a third time and 
sunk. While two English destroyers were trying to pick up the survivors of the cruiser, "U 52" 
shot another torpedo at one of the destroyers, which the destroyer avoided. On a later look 
through the periscope, the commander noticed only one English cruiser, probably "Dublin", and 
two destroyers, which could no longer be reached steaming northwards. Not until 11 a.m. "U 52" 
could appear in order to submit a corresponding radio message, which was still delayed due to 
lively radio traffic. 

Admiral Jellicoe received the report of the sinking of the "Nottingham" at 8 a.m., from 
which it was not clear whether the sinking was by a submarine or a mine, although the cruiser 
Dublin, near Nottingham, had observed a torpedo trajectory. As the official account states, the 
Commander-in-Chief had very few documents at this point in order to form a judgment on the 
enemy plan. He had witnessed the attack on "Royalist" the previous evening; FT had reported a 
German submarine on the northern U Line to him from a steamer, and he had just learned from 
the Admiralty that about 200 m south-east of him at 54° 19' N. 4° 48' E at 6:25 a.m. an enemy 
ship of the line ("Westphalia") had been determined by radio direction finding. 

Apart from these experiences and communications, and the information contained in the 
first order to go to sea, Admiral Jellicoe knew nothing of the enemy. The report from the English 
submarine "E 23" about the departure of the entire High Seas Fleet he had observed and the 
torpedoing of the "Westphalia" had not yet been received by the Commander-in-Chief at that 
time. The radio message from "E 23", which was equipped with a far-reaching F.T. system for 
the first time on this operation, only reached Commodore T. on "Carysfort" (Hoofden) shortly 
before 11 a.m. but contained in the transmission, which the Commander-in-Chief received a little 
later, an error in the longitude, which was given as 7° E instead of 5° E, i.e. 70 nm farther east. 
Due to the events on August 19 at 8 a.m. Admiral Jellicoe's examination of the situation caused 
him, at 8:05 a.m., to give the order to the Grand Fleet to turn and head north.>>° 
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This decision of Admiral Jellicoe to withdraw was of decisive importance for the course 
of events that day. Since the order to turn around was given five minutes after the report of the 
sinking of the Nottingham was received, this event can be assumed to be decisive for the 
decision. Admiral Jellicoe believed that by pushing strongly forwards into a German trap, which 
he had long expected. The doubt as to whether "Nottingham" had been lost to a mine or a 
torpedo reinforced his reluctance to march with the Grand Fleet into a sea area in which the 
enemy might have laid mines. — 


The deployment of the German submarines went according to plan. After "U 52" sank the 
English cruiser "Nottingham" on the march to U-Line I at 7:24 a.m., it was only able to reach at 
12:09 p.m. the F. T. message, which was sent at 12:36 p.m. arrived at the fleet flagship, with the 
wording: “8 a.m. east of Farn Island on a north course of 20 nautical miles four small cruisers, 
one destroyed." The U-boat commander, who, according to the operational order, rightly felt 
primarily responsible for carrying out attacks against enemy naval forces and therefore spent 
about 22 hours attempting attacks against nearby English naval forces, was only able to sent of 
his particularly important message relatively late. With this report, it was essential for Admiral 
Scheer's assessment of the situation that the course of the enemy naval forces was designated as 
north and the previous south approach in the FT Report was not mentioned. Incidentally, the 
invisible rainy weather had prevented "U 52" from discovering the enemy cruiser line and the 
battlecruisers about 8 nm to the north. At about 1 o'clock in the afternoon, "U 52" had arrived in 
his position in U-Line I. 

"U 53", Kapitainleutnant Rose, encountered two dimmed destroyers or small cruisers 
heading east in the dark on his march to the north wing of U-Line I at 3:56 a.m. on August 19, 
west of the Dogger Bank, and later another five Destroyers at close range. After the submarine 
had dived for a short time, it later ran westward, avoiding a group of guards, towards U-Line I. 
"U 53" had briefly come into contact with Admiral Beatty's security forces, which during the 
night had marched east beyond the longitude of the assembly point ordered for 6 a.m. on August 
19 and happened to be heading west in the opposite direction near "U 54" 
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On the further march to its waiting position, "U 53" saw the outlines of two light cruisers at 7.45 
a.m. out of a rain cloud at a distance of 6000 m. At 8 o'clock two more light cruisers were 
spotted, which, like the other two, were moving away to the south. 

"U 53" had probably sighted the groups "Galatea", "Phaeton" and "Inconstant", 
"Cordelia" shortly after "U 52" sank the "Nottingham" on the western wing. 

"U 53" recognized a cloud of smoke behind the small cruisers, which had meanwhile 
gone up to 150 nm to the south, and appeared for a better overview. It had the impression that in 
the west there were many clouds of smoke moving south. After "U 53" with on the highest 
voyage on a south course, it was evident from the confusion of the clouds of smoke that the 
enemy was turning on a north course. "U 53" observed the turnaround ordered by Admiral 
Jellicoe at about 8 a.m. and carried out by Admiral Beatty at about 8.30 a.m., which was caused 
by the sinking of the "Nottingham". 

"U 53" clearly recognized three or four battlecruisers in the northward cloud of smoke. 
Heading north, "U 53" searched from 8:55 a.m., standing east of the battlecruiser, at top speed 
and approaching the keel line. The boat, however, had to dive on the approach of enemy cruisers 
from the south and give up the attack on the battle cruisers because it was too far away. A 
torpedo shot that was fired at 9:26 a.m. against one of the two approaching groups of small 
cruisers failed, apparently unnoticed by the enemy. At 10:40 a.m., "U 53" made the following 
report to the fleet chief: "9:10 a.m. 80 nm east of Farn Island three capital ships, four small 
cruisers, several destroyers heading north, journey 15 nm." Unfortunately, "U 53" also failed to 
mention the south course and the U-turn of the armed forces he had sighted in its report. "U 53" 
now marched west to U-Line I. 

"U 65", Kapitaénleutnant von Fischel, reached U-Line I, initially without any special 
incidents. 

“U 67", Kapitanleutnant Nieland, was forced to frequent long underwater voyages in the 
western part of U-Line I by fishing trawlers and other commercial traffic.>’ 
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It had no encounter with the enemy. 

"U 44", Kapiténleutnant Wagensihr, took up his position on U-Line I at 11:20 am and 
had no experiences on the morning of the 19th. 

"U 64", Kapitaénleutnant Moraht, who belonged to U-Line I according to the order of 
operations, was delayed due to an accident. The commander therefore decided to take his 
position on the eastern wing of U-Line III to join the High Sea Fleet not to interfere with the 
march to its actual location. "U 64" was on the morning of August 19 on the way to the eastern 
end of U-Line HI without coming into contact with enemy forces. 

"U 66", Kapiténleutnant von Bothmer, arrived at U-Line III on the morning of August 19; 
no special events. 

"U 45". Kapitanleutnant Sittenfeld, like "U 66". 

"U 49", Kapiténleutnant Hartmann, was standing around 20 nautical miles northeast of its 
actual waiting position around noon on the 19th, as it had to bypass an extensive line of fishing 
trawlers near the English coast on the morning of August 19th. 

"U 63", Kapitaénleutnant Otto Schultze, was in the western position of U-Line HI on the 
morning of the 19th; no special events. 

Except for "UB 6", Oberleutnant zu See von Heydebreck, and "UB 12", Oberleutnant zur 
See Gerth, who only took up their positions on the morning of the 20th, and "UB 16", 
Oberleutnant zu See Hundius, who was on position in the late afternoon of the 19th, reached 
"UB 39", Oberleutnant zur See Fiirbringer, "UB 23", Oberleutnant zur See Voigt, "UB 18", 
Oberleutnant Steinbrinck, "UB 29", Oberleutnant Pustkuchen, "UB 37", Oberleutnant Valentiner 
(Hans), and "UB 19", Oberleutnant Becker, their positions in the Flanders U lines on 19" around 
midday. 


The airships "L 22", "L 24", "L 30" and "L 32", who had to clear up the sea area between 
Scotland and the south coast of Norway did not come into contact with the enemy. 

"L 31", Kapitanleutnant Mathy, sighted on the 19th on the march to the Firth of Forth the 
eastern wing of the English reconnaissance line, which stood south of the battlecruiser squadron 
and was heading north. The visibility conditions were unfavorable for the airship: rainy, the 
cloud cover was enough down to 200 m. "L 31" therefore had to go above the clouds when it 
caught fire and was forced to climb higher. "L 31" lost sight of the enemy.”® 
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Believed to have recognized cruisers of the "Calliope" class and two destroyers, F. T. reported at 
10:58 a.m.: "10 a.m. 90 nm east of Farn Island, two small cruisers heading north in the rain 
quickly out of sight." 

"L 11", Korvettenkapitin Schiitze (Victor), secured the advance of the I. and II. 
Reconnaissance Groups during the morning of the 19th. 

"L 21", Oberleutnant zur See Frankenberg, had no special experiences during the 
morning. The airship had no real connection with the movements of its own and enemy forces, 
since it has not received any of the radio messages sent out by submarines and airships in contact 
with the enemy. "L 21" came into combat contact with English destroyers and guards. Dropped 
explosive bombs had no demonstrable success. 

"L 13", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. ProlB, sighted the Harwich Gorces in the area of the Braune 
Bank on 19th, 7:30 a.m. The possibility of observation was very difficult for "L 13", as well as 
for "L 11" and "L 31". The airship drove almost continuously at a height of 300 m, as the view at 
higher altitudes was severely hindered as a result of the constantly increasing cloudiness towards 
the south. In many cases it was hazy, and rain showers often came down. In order to identify the 
armed forces that were sighted, "L 13" went on the opposite course, but was forced to go higher 
by enemy fire, got over the clouds and lost sight of the enemy. The FT report issued by "L 13", 
which arrived at the Fleet Chief at 8:05 a.m., said that "L 13" had sighted two enemy destroyer 
flotillas near the Braune Bank at 7:30 a.m., behind them cruiser squadrons at high speed heading 
SW. 


When the English commander-in-chief decided to turn back north because of the sinking 
of the "Nottingham", he had to realize that he was thereby distancing himself from the German 
High Seas Forces, which had been determined at a distance of about 200 nm from his location by 
taking a bearing on the F. T. message issued by "Westfalen". If Admiral Jellicoe wanted to seize 
the allegedly desired and hoped-for opportunity of apprehending German high-seas forces during 
as long a day as possible—that is, during a daylight period—he could hope, at best, to come into 
contact with the reported enemy around noon. There was an unexpectedly favorable prospect, if 
not security, of crossing swords again with the Skagerrak enemy.” 
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However, every hour of the day was precious, and only an outspoken will to come to the 
fight early in the day could have triggered the Leader’s decision to who did not direct the course 
of the English fleet away from the enemy, but towards the enemy, despite the U-boat danger that 
was always present and had become a habit in the North Sea. The courses of the two fleets, 
which until 8 o'clock in the morning, with the German fleet heading west and the English fleet 
heading south, were heading towards a point of collision, now initially diverged. 

At 8:30 a.m., two hours after Admiral Scheer had decided to detach the torpedoed 
"Westfalen" and to hold on to the planned advance, he received from the small cruiser 
"Frankfurt" in the vanguard, Commander Captain zur See von Trotha (Thilo), the news of the 
sighting of a submerged submarine. Even this report, which seemed to reveal a strong occupation 
of the course line of the High Seas Fleet with enemy submarines, could not change Admiral 
Scheer's firm decision to come to the fight, especially since shortly before, at 8:05 a.m., the FT- 
Report from "L 13" about the sighting of enemy naval forces had arrived. As usual, the sighted 
submarine was avoided by increasing speed to 16 nm and hitting a hook to the south (1). 

The German fleet flagship looked forward to further enemy reports with excitement. 
When Admiral Scheer reported that the enemy forces had been sighted by "L 13", it remained 
doubtful whether they could be of any importance for the forthcoming undertaking. The location 
to the south and the reported enemy course made it likely that the forces would run after the 
channel. Nor could the conclusion be drawn from the report that the German approach had 
already been recognized. On the other hand, the torpedoing of the "Westfalen" and the report 
subsequently given with certainty by the English submarine gave reason to expect that after this 
result the German advance had been recognized and enemy forces would be pushed forward. 
This could only meet Admiral Scheer's intentions, since with the help of the airship 
reconnaissance, which was rated as reliable, which he believed to be able to rely on, especially 
given the clear weather around the Main Body at that time, counted on a favorable opportunity to 
confront the enemy. 


1) Admiral Scheer erroneously says in his book "Deutschlands Hochseeflotte im 
Weltkrieg" (p. 261) that he made the evasive maneuver early in the morning, but the submarine 


managed to get a shot anyway on the "Westphalia". 
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The liner "Westfalen" was attacked again by the English submarine "E 23" at 8:45 am at 
45 nm north of Terschelling on its march back into the German Bight, but this time 
unsuccessfully. The vortex and torpedo runway were spotted by Leutnant zur See d. R. Becker, 
who was keeping a lookout on the "G 196" in the submarine security system, spotted and thus 
saved "Westphalia" from a sure second hit. The report of perfect torpedo observation by 
"Westfalen" removed Admiral Scheer's last doubts that "Westfalen" had been hit by a torpedo 
and not a mine in the early morning. 

At 9:45 a.m. Admiral Scheer received reports from the Neumiinster intelligence office 
which, from observing enemy F. T. traffic, led to the conclusion that enemy forces were at sea 
and that on the morning of August 19, naval forces had left the Firth of Forth. At 10 a.m. he 
again received a report from "L 13" that the airship 35 nm ESE from Lowestoft had sighted an 
enemy small cruiser and three flotillas heading ENE at high speed. At 10:47 am, Admiral Scheer 
learned for the first time from the above-mentioned report from "U 53" that English naval forces 
were standing north of the German advance course "L 31" adds that it is "at 10.50 a.m. in 008 
Alpha V" - i.e. about 15 nautical miles north of the armed forces reported by "U 53" - "I saw an 
enemy main body heading NE and quickly approaching in the rain". "L 31" describes the 
reported armed forces in his war diary as "the main body reported by "U 53" and explains that" it 
only sighted the armed forces for a few moments and did not succeed in staying with the enemy 
because it was in the Rain was seen in wisps of cloud at about 5000-6000 m at a ride height of 
200 m and was immediately bombarded with a rapidly improving fire", which forced the "L 31" 
to retreat quickly upwards. 

The report from "L 31" could arouse doubts due to the vague designation "hostile main 
body". But if the official English naval warfare in the report of "L 31" translates "hostile bulk" 
with "English main fleet", the German signal language does not correctly reproduce this: the 
designation "bulk" is used for heavy naval forces and leaves the number of Units open. Admiral 
Scheer appreciated the non-exhaustive report from “L 31 "correctly: he considered the armed 
forces reported by "L 31" and "U 53" to be identical and put the positional difference of 15 nm 
on the unsure navigation of the airship.” 
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Given the vagueness of the report made when the observation conditions were poor and the 
reported course of the armed forces, the German Fleet Chief did not draw any conclusions that 
would influence his further advance, but decided to await further reports. 

At 12:36 p.m. the radio message came in from "U 52" that around 8 a.m. 55 nm ENE 
from the Tyne had sighted 4 enemy small cruisers heading north and destroyed one of them. 
Even if this report did not change the overall situation for Admiral Scheer made recognizable, he 
was willing not to be satisfied with this early morning success achieved by "U 52". He 
accelerated the advance, went with the main body to 16 nautical miles and ordered the B.d.A., to 
carry out the bombardment of Sunderland correspondingly earlier. 

The English Grand Fleet under Admiral Jellicoe with the reconnaissance forces under 
Admiral Beatty continued their march north until 10 a.m.. Only after no more submarines had 
been reported in the area through which the Grand Fleet had to pass did they turn around, head 
south and steer into the middle of the strip searched for mines, the so-called L-Channel (see map 
2). 

Valuable hours had been lost, hours in which the Grand Fleet had consciously and 
voluntarily distanced itself from the enemy, and in which admirals, commanders and all who had 
insight into the reports that had arrived and thus into the context of the events, may have reined 
in their will to fight with painstakingly concealed disappointment. The understandable urge to 
retaliate for Skagerrak had to be subordinated to the higher points of view of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the directives of the Admiralty: the valuable units of the Grand Fleet had to be spared. 
Admiral Jellicoe received no enemy reports until around noon, except for the report from the 
destroyer "Penn", who had sighted a German submarine in a position not dangerous for attack. 
This was "U 53", which ran from 8:30 a.m. the whole day had kept in touch with the English 
fleet. The reconnaissance work of "U 53" was done so skillfully that the submarine was not 
disturbed. 

During the morning of August 19, the Grand Fleet had the impression of being 
accompanied by German airships without interruption. In reality, "L 31" (Mathy) was the only 
airship during this time that kept in touch with the naval forces of the Grand Fleet in the north 
and made the aforementioned reports at 10 and 10:50 a.m. (1). 


1) The English naval work wrongly says “L 11” (Newbolt IV, p. 39). 
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Admiral Jellicoe had the opinion, which was understandable from his point of view but 
wrong, that his German opponent, Admiral Scheer, should already have precise knowledge of the 
position of the Grand Fleet before noon because of the airships holding contact. That the airship 
reports were meager and misleading was a premise that neither of the fleet chiefs assumed. As a 
result, the English Commander-in-Chief could not at first imagine that Admiral Scheer would 
continue his advance towards the English coast in view of the numerically strong German 
inferiority and the long stretch of brightness compared to May 31. 

Had it not been for the English retreat between 8 and 10 a.m., the fleets would certainly 
have collided about 1 p.m. After considering the situation, the English Commander-in-Chief 
would have been surprised: his cautious behavior on that day makes it appear doubtful whether 
an early collision of the fleets would have been operationally welcome. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt cruised with the Harwich forces at Braune Bank during the 
morning of August 19th. From the report from "E 23" arriving shortly before 11 o'clock about 
the observed departure of the High Seas Fleet that German naval forces were standing north of 
him, he set a course of 20 nautical miles and a northerly course in order to gain contact with the 
enemy and gave the report from "E 23" to Admiral Jellicoe. 

If Admiral Jellicoe was in doubt about the intentions of the German High Seas Forces at 
sea, he must have reckoned with the possibility of an imminent battle. After turning around (see 
map 2), he steered south-south-east for three hours and changed course to south at 1 o'clock. The 
cruiser "Active" with the destroyers of the IV Flotilla received an order at 1:20 pm to join the 
Grand Fleet at 5 o’clock 80 nm east of Sunderland. The Blyth submarines were deployed in a 
north-south line about 50 nm east of Sunderland. The English Commander-in-Chief did not, 
however, consider it out of the question that the German High Seas Fleet would carry out an 
attack on the English coast, in spite of what he believed to be reliable reports of the proximity of 
the Great Fleet; he considered it the best defense not to stray too far from the English coast with 
the Grand Fleet.°° 
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The Grand Fleet therefore changed course at 1:30 p.m. in a westerly direction in order to 
head for a point that lay between the western wing of the minefield off the Humber and the 
English coast. Admiral Jellicoe waited in vain for further reports from his B.d.A. and the 
Admiralty on the location of the High Seas Fleet. Certain conclusions could not be drawn from 
the observed greater intensity of enemy radiotelegraphy. 

At 2 o'clock the Grand fleet was at the edge of the L - Channel. Admiral Jellicoe again 
faced a difficult decision. Should he put the Grand Fleet back on a south-easterly course and, 
following the direction of the L Channel, head towards the enemy's likely approaching course? 
Admiral Jellicoe thought it would be more correct to leave the L - Channel, since, as the English 
Naval Warfare Service says, he suspected stronger German submarine forces on the basis of the 
previous reports in the L - Channel. Further details about these reports and their origin cannot be 
determined, unless it was a question of the sinking of the "Nottingham". It altered course to the 
south and south-west to make its way to the more southerly part of the North Sea through the 
second route searched, the M Channel. 

At 2:25 am, the armored cruiser "Minotaur" reported a submarine in a west-northwest 
direction; a little later, the armored cruiser "Achilles" also sighted a submarine. At 3 o'clock, 
Admiral Jellicoe received a message from the Admiralty that the flagship of the German High 
Seas Fleet had been at 54° 32' N, 1° 42' E at 1:30 p.m. This location 1% hours ago was exactly 
right, it was 40 nm SSE from the current location of the English Commander-in-Chief. "Clear 
ship to battle" was now ordered, the cruisers took up their preparatory position for the battle. 
Column bearing WY2N and the battlecruisers were ordered to advance through the M-Channel. A 
collision between the two fleets seemed imminent. Admiral Jellicoe also refused Commodore 
Tyrwhitt to head for a point 40 nautical miles north of Terschelling in order to attack the High 
Seas Fleet as they march back to their bases. 

After the final orders for battle were given to the Grand Fleet, the signs of an approach of 
the High Seas Fleet increased. The ships of the line "Hercules" and "King George V" sighted 
airships, while at 3:20 o'clock on a ship of the III. Light cruiser squadron reportedly four airships 
were sighted. In fact, only the airships "L 11" and "L 31" and possibly "L 21" were in contact 
with the Grand Fleet during this time. Admiral Jellicoe waited in vain for reports from his 
reconnaissance forces.™ 
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During this operation, the liner "Hercules" had a tethered balloon on board, which was handed 
over to him by the aircraft ship "Campania", a converted merchant ship of 20,000 tons, which 
was prevented from leaving the port. The attempts with tethered balloons were eagerly carried 
out in order to enable the enemy to be identified as early as possible, independently of the actual 
aerial reconnaissance. In Vice Admiral Beatty's opinion, it would have been more correct to have 
a front-line cruiser have a tethered balloon on board to enlarge the forward field of vision. It is 
quite possible that following this suggestion would have turned August 19 in a different direction 


(1). 


On the Admiral’s Bridge of the German naval flagship they had been waiting with 
tension for further enemy reports that should bring clarity about the Grand Fleet. The enemy 
reported by "U 53", "L 31" and "U 52" in the north by 12.40 p.m. was estimated to be a few large 
battleships and light forces. The northern course of this sub-group seemed to make any operation 
there less promising. Admiral Scheer tenaciously stuck to his advance course in the direction of 
the English coast, from which the majority of the Germans were still 70 nm away at 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The German fleet commander was determined not to reveal the bombardment of 
Sunderland unless there was a safe prospect of engaging British high seas forces. 

In this situation a report from "L 13", Kapitaénleutnant d.R. Prél8, arrived at 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon about the armed forces reported in the south at 10 o'clock. The airship report from 
"L 13" should be determined, the process to give a decisive turn to the events of that day and to 
intervene fatefully in the naval war and thus in the entire war. The message read: “At 12:30 pm. 
60 nm east of Cromer, strong enemy forces heading north, about 30 units." 

Even if it was not clear from the report what kind of forces were sighted, and it was 
apparently the destroyer flotilla sighted by "L 13" in the morning with their escort cruisers, so 
the fact that the reported formation was heading north seemed to offer a possibility of coming 
into contact with naval forces. 


1) Jones, "The War in the Air" II, pp. 417-419. 
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In the hope of soon receiving further reports from "L 13" and considering that we still 
had two hours in reserve for the bombardment of Sunderland, Admiral Scheer now made the 
decision to first try to approach the enemy in the south who were reported to be on a north 
course. At 1:15 pm he gave the order to the High Seas Fleet to turn around and had the B.d.A. 
close up. With this decision, Admiral Scheer hoped to find heavy forces in the south. The various 
reports, which revealed no plan on the part of the enemy, gave him the impression that the 
enemy was not informed of the presence of the High Seas Fleet. After all, the decision not to 
bomb Sunderland for the time being was difficult for him and was born only from the reserve of 
time and the urge to get hold of naval forces. "L 13" was called upon for further reports and at 
1:22 p.m. reported that the reported enemy forces consisted of approximately 16 destroyers, light 
and large cruisers and ships of the line, and at 1:50 p.m. that the enemy forces were at 1:30 pm 
75 nm ENE of Cromer on a north-easterly course and were maintaining contact. 

The report gave Admiral Scheer the certain feeling that he had instinctively taken the 
right decision at 1 p.m. and that he was now on the way to deploy heavy naval forces to battle. 
The connection to the B. d. A. with his cruisers was at 2 p.m. achieved. The II. Reconnaissance 
Group and II. Torpedo boat Fotilla received orders to reconnaissance to SSE, the High Seas Fleet 
changed course by division to SE. There was no longer any doubt about the reliability of the 
reports from "L 13", which had diverted the German advance from Sunderland and directed it 
towards the SE. 

In order to be protected against surprises from the enemy main body reported in the 
north, the B. d. A., Vice-Admiral von Hipper, who had made a somewhat different picture of the 
overall situation from the reports that had arrived and had taken the northern main body to be the 
stronger, orders to "L 11" to clear up to NE. 

The commander of the submarines, Fregattenkapitén Bauer, who was embarked on the 
liner "Prinzregent Luitpold", instructed the submarines of U-Line III at 2 o'clock, with course E 
and high speed in U-Line IV, due to the changed situation to advance in order to get close to the 
prospective battlefield. U-Line I was ordered to take U-Line II (see map 2° 
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At 2:50 p.m., "L 13" reported: "Ship classes cannot be determined due to heavy cloud 
cover, had at 2:30 p.m. temporarily lost contact with reported enemy forces because of avoiding 
thunderstorms." 

Admiral Scheer decided to prevent the worst case that the enemy should have turned to 
W by increasing speed and changing course to S. Unsuccessful U-boat attacks between 3:10 and 
3:20 a.m. on the Ist and 4th Reconnaissance Groups, during which numerous torpedoes were 
sighted, prompted a divisional course change to SSE and further increases in speed. but the 
impatiently awaited contact with the enemy by the cruisers advancing to the S did not take place. 
Because of the mine lock at Swarte Bank, further advance was spatially limited. Admiral Scheer 
took at 3:35 p.m. that the enemy had turned to the E; Assuming the correctness of the position of 
"L 13", he should have caught the enemy, since he believed he had held up enough to W. He 
therefore decided at 3:35 o'clock to turn to ESE in divisions and sent the II. Reconnaissance 
Group with it the II. Flotilla orders to scout to the east. 

At 3:40 p.m. Neumiinster reported that the small cruiser "Aurora" had been standing at 
1:30 p.m. 80 nm ENE from Cromer on a southerly course and high speed. Admiral Scheer 
thought it possible that this cruiser could join those of "L 13" around this Time from the point of 
view of the lost armed forces belonged, as the location of the two reports was not too far apart. 
Any further operation on them now seemed pointless, and the German fleet commander had to 
realize that he had lost so much time with a thrust into the air that the bombardment of 
Sunderland was no longer possible, since the distance from this place was 125 nm. 

The southward thrust of the High Seas Fleet had been unsuccessful. The commander of 
"L 13" had made a mistake in determining the types of ships and, given the difficult observation 
conditions, the precision of his reports, which was questionable, initiated a development of fleet 
operations that was entirely undesirable for the course of the day. However high air 
reconnaissance is, August 19, 1916 shows that this potentially decisive means of reconnaissance 
should only be placed in the hands of the most experienced and tactically well-trained observers 
if reconnaissance reports are not to become a danger.” 
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When the fact of the thrust into the air to the south became clear on the bridge of the 
German flagship, reports finally arrived that made the situation in the north more clearly 
recognizable. Shortly after 3 o'clock "U 53" reported "that at 2:15 p.m. 80 nm east of Sunderland 
it had sighted the enemy main body heading south," and after an hour added his report with the 
information, "that it was 3:10 p.m. the strength of the enemy main body approximately 70 nm 
east of Sunderland measured at ten ships of the line. In between the airship "L 11" sent to the 
northeast by the B. d. A. reported that at 3:15 p.m. it had sighted individual enemy forces 75 nm 
ESE of Sunderland and was seeking contact. 

Admiral Scheer considered it doubtful whether these forces could still be brought to light, 
especially since the latest report from "U 53", which was the first with more precise information 
about the northern main body, did not get to him until around 4:15 p.m. and the distance from the 
enemy in the north was over 60 nm. It would have been in the best interest of Admiral Scheer to 
immediately undertake an advance to the north-west with the entire fleet, in order above all to 
deploy torpedo boat flotillas for a night attack. The chief of the VII Flotilla countered that a third 
of the fuel supply had already been used up, and thus the consumption was greater than was 
assumed when the enterprise was prepared. In the event of an advance to the north-west, the V 
and VII Torpedo Boat Flotillas would therefore have had to be sent home alone. Despite the risk 
associated with a detachment for the flotillas, the High Seas Commander would have made the 
decision to do so without hesitation, as he explains in his war diary, if he could have counted on 
success in the north-west advance with some degree of certainty. 

But just as the new decision was being considered, reports came in that were perfectly 
suited to making the situation as unclear as possible. At 4:24 p.m. another report was received 
from "L 11": "The reported enemy armed forces 85 nm ESE Sunderland consist of four small 
cruisers heading N", and "L 21" reported without further details of their location and without any 
connection with previous own reports: "The reported enemy forces are in double formations and 
are separate forces." 

Admiral Scheer now assessed the situation in such a way that an advance of the High 
Seas Fleet in a north-westerly direction would in all probability lead them towards enemy 
destroyers and favor their approach for the night. So at 4:30 p.m. he made the decision to break 
off the venture. At 5:12 p.m., the units received the order to enter through the middle blocking 
gap in the following order: I. Squadron, Fleet flagship, II. Squadron. 
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At 5:20 p.m. the Fleet Commander received a message from "U 63" which had been 
garbled by "Prinzregent Luitpold". which indicated 28 destroyers on a NW course 15 nm east of 
Flamborough Head instead of two English destroyers and seemed to justify Admiral Scheer's 
assumptions. 

At 4:58 p.m. and 5:08 p.m., reports came from "L 31" that an enemy main body, 
consisting of six capital ships, about ten enemy cruisers, had been standing 20 nautical miles east 
of Flamborough Head on a course of SW and was not an enemy in the north. The same airship 
reported that the enemy was on a N course and was going at high speed, so the enemy was 
already under the coast and was heading N (see sketch 4). 

Even if the reconnaissance by airships had brought numerous enemy reports, the 
information, the accuracy of which was severely impaired by the unfavorable weather 
conditions, had not met Admiral Scheer's expectations. The close interaction with the Luftwaffe, 
which had only developed during the war and was not always sufficiently staffed and trained for 
the difficult task of reconnaissance, was missing. On the other hand, individual submarines had, 
contrary to expectations, placed themselves in the service of reconnaissance as soon as they 
recognized attempted attacks as unsuccessful. "U 53" in particular, Lieutenant Rose, had attached 
himself with tenacious energy to the enemy forces sighted at 8 o’clock when changing course to 
the north and maintained contact with them with brief interruptions until 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. "U 53" appeared during this time several times, partly to come back to the attack, 
partly because the cruiser and destroyer approached the surfaced boat in a dangerous way. But 
time and again the commander managed to keep in touch with the armed forces running high 
above the water in clouds of smoke and zigzag courses and to deliver reports, although not all of 
them reached the fleet command. The skill with which this submarine clung to the enemy in the 
urge to report again and again deserves special mention. On the other hand, the reconnaissance 
work of "U 53" showed how difficult it is to get an approximately correct picture of the overall 
situation from the U-boat and how much time is lost in making reconnaissance reports. 
Surprisingly, however, the reliability of the U-boat reports had surpassed that of the airships, 
from whose overview the Fleet Commander had thought he could make more promises. 
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At 4 o'clock the leader of the Harwich Armed Forces in the south, Commodore Tyrwhitt, 
had the admiralty's notification of the location of the German High Seas Fleet as 54° 14'N, 2° 2' 
E, i.e. 78 nm north-east of the Humber. The orders sent by his Commander-in-Chief had not 
given him a very clear picture, and he now resolved, on the definite message from the Admiralty, 
to alter course in order to come into contact with the German fleet, which was 75 nm northeast of 
his current position. At 6:20 p.m. he spotted a German airship ahead and a few minutes later the 
flotilla leader "Lightfoot" reported numerous armed forces ahead with an easterly course. 
Properly assuming that he was now in contact with the High Seas Fleet, Commodore Tyrwhitt 
turned at first; after gaining sufficient space, he resumed a northerly course and made contact 
with the enemy. 

Admiral Scheer had meanwhile ordered the II Reconnaissance Group to sit down in front 
of the main body when it got dark, and to join the IV Reconnaissance Group. In the course of the 
afternoon, apart from the attacks at 3:10 p.m. on the I. and IV. Reconnaissance Groups, enemy 
submarines were sighted several times: at 3:30 p.m., "GroBer Kurfiirst" sighted a torpedo runway 
on starboard, at 5:05 and 5:55 p.m. "Hamburg" sighted a submarine starboard ahead in front of 
the main body and at 5:40 p.m. "Brummer" was fired upon by a submarine without success. 
"Pillau" had noticed a noticeable jolt in the ship at 5:02 p.m. and, based on the observation of 
lookout posts, believed to have had a collision with a submarine. 

At 7:22 p.m. Admiral Scheer finally received the correct report of "L 11" that enemy light 
forces - the Harwich forces - were in contact with his own main body: at 6:40 p.m. the airship 
reported six light cruisers and two destroyer flotillas SE to ESE course in a starboard position 
abeam of the lead ship of III. Squadron at a distance of 20 nm, running at high speed. The airship 
at this point overlooked both parties. Admiral Scheer increased the cruising speed to 17 nm and 
ordered the torpedo boat flotillas to attach themselves to their formations. When "L 11" reported 
at 8:40 p.m. that the enemy was on a SSW course, i.e. had turned around, Admiral Scheer 
reduced the cruising speed to 15 nm. The forces of the High Seas Fleet did not report any more 
special incidents until they arrived. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt had had an excellent opportunity to attack, as his light forces were 
in touch with the German main body before dusk.” 
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He had then marched with the High Seas Fleet, correctly assessing the situation, until he received 
word from Admiral Jellicoe that the Grand Fleet was too far away to support him. Commodore 
Tyrwhitt himself was of the opinion that he could not stop the High Seas Fleet with torpedo boat 
attacks enough to bring about a combat contact between the two fleets. He therefore turned 
around and soon received confirmation of his own assessment of the situation by a recall order 
from his Commander-in-Chief. The reasons which caused him and Admiral Jellicoe not to attack 
the German main body, which had finally been taken hold of, and to leave them completely 
unmolested during the following night, are in fundamental contrast to the German view of the 
use and independent approach of torpedo boat forces. 

The assessment of the situation that the F. d. U. had formed on the basis of the reports 
received from airships and submarines and the decisions made by the Fleet Commander, caused 
him to change the order given at 2 p.m. for U-Line III to advance eastwards at 4 p.m. that the U- 
boats in this line of U-boats were ordered to attack the northern bulk instead of looking for the 
formation reported to the south. 

When it was possible to deduce from the courses steered by the High Seas Fleet from the 
beginning of the advance to SE that a further advance to the west to bombard the coast was no 
longer to be expected, the F. d. U., whether U-Lines I and III are now better to be occupied than 
II and IV. In his war diary, Fregattenkapitén Bauer made the following observation: “According 
to reports about the enemy, the enemy and his main body did not steer courses to cut off our fleet 
from the east, as expected, but stayed west, apparently only with the intention if necessary to 
Repel attack on the coast. It is unlikely that he will push far behind the fleet, since night is at 
hand. If the enemy returns to his base, as is likely, he is more likely to pass U-Lines I and III, as 
Il and IV. This assumption is confirmed by the report of "L 31" at 5:30 p.m. that strong enemy 
forces are sighted 70 nm E by S from Sunderland." Based on these considerations, the F. d. U. 
ordered the submarines at 5:30 p.m. to retake U-Lines I and II immediately. The F. d. U. 
confirmed when the message from "U 53" arrived at 8 p.m., "Enemy main body 65 nautical 


miles from Sunderland is heading NW, voyage 15-17 nautical miles".”! 
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While the German High Seas Fleet was able to march back about 120 nm to its home 
bases undisturbed by the enemy despite contact with strong enemy destroyer forces, the march 
back of the Grand Fleet along its own coasts was not so uneventful. After Admiral Jellico's 
impressions had increased more and more at 3:20 p.m., the British Commander-in-Chief 
received a message from the Admiralty at 3:30 p.m. that the High Seas Fleet had turned back at 
1:30 p.m. The likelihood of coming into combat contact with the German High Seas Fleet was 
finally over for today. After the Admiralty had announced at 5 p.m. that the High Seas Fleet had 
been standing 78 nm northeast of the Humber at 3:45 p.m., Admiral Jellicoe decided to turn 
around and start the retreat with the Grand Fleet on a north-westerly course following the course 
of the M Channel. At the same time he sent Commodore Tyrwhitt a warning that the High Seas 
Fleet might be returning via Terschelling, a message which did not settle Commodore Tyrwhitt's 
position, but, as described, on the basis of his assessment of the situation, did not prevent him 
from deciding to get in touch with the High Seas Fleet. 

When Admiral Jellicoe set off on a north-westerly course at 5 o'clock, he definitely 
expected to find enemy mines or submarines on the march. He had been confirmed in these 
suspicions by the submarine reports made by his association in the previous hour, for example by 
"Hercules" and by "Dublin". The light cruiser formations received the order to line up in groups 
at the end of the line from ENE to WSW with a group distance of 3 - 5 nm as rear cover; shortly 
before 6 o'clock they came into combat contact with the airships "L 11" and "L 31", which were 
in contact with the Grand Fleet. 

Admiral Jellicoe assessed the overall situation as worrying because of the danger of 
submarines. "Dublin", standing at the western end of the reconnaissance cordon, had reported a 
submarine in the NW shortly after 5 p.m., but did not consider there to be any immediate danger 
to any ship, and in fact at 5:45 p.m. the small cruiser "Falmouth", which was about to close up to 
"Chatham" after the engagement with one of the airships, was hit by two torpedoes. 

"U 66", Kapiténleutnant von Bothmer, had sighted the battlecruisers on a southerly 
course before 4 o'clock, kept energetic contact for the next few hours and found an opportunity 
to attack after Jellico's change of course to the NW.” 
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""U 66" had seen a wide reconnaissance line of destroyers, numerous light cruisers, 
battlecruisers with strong U-boat protection and high speed. Despite the U-boat protection, an 
attack on the battlecruiser was launched and two torpedoes were fired at 4000 m. The shots 
missed, even if the second shot by "U 66" was viewed as a hit on a destroyer. "U 66" then 
observed that the formation broke up and turned around. The attempt to hit one of the 
battlecruisers with a third torpedo was again unsuccessful. But the submarine commander 
tenaciously stuck to his intention to attack, attacking two zigzagging light cruisers with short run 
torpedoes and scoring two hits on the cruiser "Falmouth". A third shot at the cruiser, which had 
stopped with a list and was blowing off a lot of steam, just missed the stern because the cruiser 
still had some speed. While the defense now started by destroyers who zigzagged around the 
cruiser at top speed, "U 66" fired another torpedo, which, however, did not reach its target. 

With the last torpedo, another attack was attempted on the cruiser, which had meanwhile 
been towed by destroyers, but this was prevented by the destroyers. The boat was overrun by 
destroyers several times, and on one occasion the longitudinal shearing of a towed body on the 
mine deflector was clearly heard. A heavy detonation caused by a depth charge, in which the 
lamps went out, the hatch locks came loose and the boat became aft-heavy, forced the 
commander to now abandon the "Falmouth". 

Admiral Beatty ordered that assistance to "Falmouth" be carried out exclusively by 
destroyers and warned the light cruisers not to put themselves in danger. "Falmouth," which had 
been brought back to level keel, marched, accompanied by destroyers under own steam 
homewards at low speed. Early in the morning tugs commanded by Immingham took the 
wrecked cruiser under tow. But on the way to the Humber the tug passed U-Line III and gave "U 
63", Kapitaénleutnant Otto Schultze, the opportunity to damage the "Falmouth" by two torpedo 
hits so that the cruiser could no longer be brought into port. 

"U 63" sighted the tow, which was being surrounded by eight destroyers, at noon on 
August 20th, pushed through a gap between two destroyers and fired a double bow shot while 
turning. While the submarine had to go to depth immediately after the shot in dangerous 
proximity to a destroyer, the stern came up a little and was rammed by the destroyer 
"Porpoise".’° 
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Only by very skilful maneuvering did "U 63" escape the impact of the next destroyer when the 
depth fluctuations occurred. Subsequent depth charges caused "U 63" no significant damage. The 
submarine was able to start its march back to the Ems with relatively little damage. "Falmouth" 
stayed afloat for about eight hours after the last torpedo hit and sank five miles distance from the 
English coast. 

The home march of the Grand Fleet through the M Channel (see Map 2) was, apart from 
the torpedoing of the "Falmouth", with considerable alarm from submarines. The necessity of 
marching within the searched strip forced the submarine protection to be closed tightly and 
narrowing the gaps between the squadrons; the narrow width of the canal made it impossible to 
steer extensive zigzag courses. According to reports received by the English fleet flagship, 
between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. German U-boats were eleven times in positions that were considered 
dangerous. For example, a submarine was detected at 5:20 pm. at a distance of about 350 m from 
the cruiser "Galatea" and shortly before 9:00 p.m. observed two torpedoes passing behind the 
"Inflexible". 

By 9:30 a.m. the Grand Fleet was out of danger and the formations were released to their 
bases. If the English Naval War Works emphasizes that the unrest of the Grand Fleet by U-boats 
was very strong on August 19th, this is the result of the planned and skilful direction of U-boat 
operations on the part of F. d. U. - Frigate Captain Bauer - on the "Prinzregent Luitpold" and the 
energetic execution of the given orders by the U-boats at sea. The orders of the F. d. U. about the 
relocation of the U-lines, the attack on the English main body and the return to the original 
position were only of a few boats, which were prevented by their own attack actions or by 
disturbances on the part of the guard forces and the submarine security so the FT reception, was 
not received on time. As a result, the management of the submarines by F. T. based on the 
assessment of the situation by F. d. U. worked expediently and successfully. The U-boat 
successes of August 19 had been excellently prepared and initiated by prior determination of 
position lines I, II, III and IV. The positions were chosen so skillfully that they gave the enemy 
the impression that the position of the L and M channels was known to the German command. 
As a result, immediately after this operation, Admiral Jellicoe pushed for the creation of a new 
mine-free strip in place of the L and M canals.” 
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Of the ten U-boats of U-Lines I and III involved, "U 52" (Hans Walther) and "U 53" 
(Rose) were already in contact with the enemy on the morning of August 19, "U 52" achieved 
the destruction of the light cruiser "Nottingham" as a valuable success and "U 53" was able to 
submit essential reconnaissance reports for the course of the day. In the afternoon and evening of 
August 19, only the U-boats "U 45" (Sittenfeld), "U 64" (Moraht), "U 63" (Otto Schultze) and 
"U 67" (Nieland) had no contact with the Enemy, while the other six boats were more or less 
close to the enemy main body and its reconnaissance and security forces: 
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Sketch 5. March formation of the English fleet at about 2 p.m. on August 19, 1916 and the 
position of "U 53”.”° 
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"U 53" had tried in vain from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. to attack the English main body which 
was sighted on a southern course at around 2 p.m. and on a north-westerly course at around 6 
p.m. As with all other submarines who had sighted the Grand Fleet, the captive balloon towed by 
"Hercules" was mistaken for a German airship. 

"U 52" had sighted three small cruisers around 8 o'clock in the evening and noticed 
during the underwater attack that was scheduled for dusk that numerous vehicles were in the 
vicinity. The submarine appeared and was in the middle of the English Grand Fleet marching in 
double formation. The onset of darkness and the high speed of the enemy withdrawing to the 
north prevented promising attempts at attack (see sketch 6). 

"U 44" (Wagenfiihr) got the Grand Fleet in sight between 7 and 8 o'clock in the evening 
and attacked a battle cruiser at a distance of about 4000 m with two torpedo shots at around 9 
p.m. passed close behind the stern of the battle cruiser "Inflexible" (see sketch 6). 

"U 49" (Hartmann), with the chief of the 3rd submarine half flotilla, Korvettenkapitan 
Gayer, on board, had light enemy forces in sight from 3:30 p.m. until darkness fell, with no 
opportunity to attack. 

"U 65" (v. Fischel) launched an overwater attack on a battle cruiser group at 9 p.m. after 
the British main body was sighted at 8:15 p.m. Battlecruisers were shot, missed the target. The 
light phenomenon observed by "U 65", which was regarded as a torpedo hit, was based on a 
sensory illusion (see sketch 6). 

At 4 p.m. Jellicoes was relocated to the north, the described opportunity for attack on 
cruiser "Falmouth" arose for "U 66" (see map 2). 

"UB 18" (Steinbrinck), "UB 23" (Voigt) and "UB 29" (Pustkuchen) of the Flanders 
submarines that had been lying in the U-Line near Smarte Bank during the afternoon Harwich 
forces sighted on August 19th without being fired at.’° 
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Stigge 6. Die Grofe Flotte gegen 9.30 Uhr Jim. am 19. Auguft 1916 und die 
Stellungen der dentfden U-Boote ,U 44%, .U52* und 2 65°. 


Sketch 6. The Grand Fleet around 9:30 p.m. on August 19, 1916 and the positions of 
the German submarines "U 44", ,,.U 52” and “U 65”. 
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All submarines involved in the operation returned to their home ports between August 20 
and 22, as ordered, after having encountered the apparently reinforced guards several times on 
the return march. Except for short unsuccessful artillery battles and ramming attempts by 
destroyers, fishing trawlers and submarine hunters as well as two unsuccessful underwater 
attacks by "U 65" and "U 52" on a submarine hunter and a small cruiser of the "Arabis" class on 
20/21. On the march back on August 6th, there were no more significant acts of combat. U-Line 
V was from "U 48" early in the morning on August 20th. "U 69", "UB 35". "U 55" and "U 56" 
occupied. The submarines were no longer in operation. 


The attacks by six submarines on the Grand Fleet heading north towards their home ports 
had given Admiral Jellicoe, according to the wording of his memories, the impression of being in 
a cauldron. The aftermath of these impressions had far-reaching operational consequences. 

Admiral Jellicoe had correctly recognized that his opponent's intention was to pull the 
Grand Fleet over areas occupied by submarines. Since, according to his previous knowledge, 
Admiral Scheer always covered far-reaching German advances, including light naval forces, 
through the entire High Seas Fleet, the English commander-in-chief had generally also led the 
entire Grand Fleet to repel German attacks at sea, if he had considered countermovements to be 
expedient at all. Admiral Jellicoe believed that he now had to fundamentally change these tactics. 
He no longer considered it right to fend off possible bombardments of English coastal areas with 
the Grand Fleet, as long as every cruiser was not provided with adequate submarine protection 
by destroyers. The quantities of destroyers available to him were not sufficient for this. If, 
according to his statement, the Grand Fleet had hitherto endeavored to seek out the enemy 
everywhere (1) where he was reported at sea, this was to be different in the future. 

Admittedly, the restriction had previously applied not to seek a fight in the sea area of the 
German Bight within the latitude of Hornsriff and the length of Terschelling (5° E). Now the 
zone in which the Grand Fleet was not to operate was extended to an area bounded by 55° 30' N 
to the north and 4° E to the west. 


1) "In any locality whenever he was known to be at sea" (Newbolt IV, p. 48). ” 
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To the west of the meridian 4° E, favorable opportunities for confronting the enemy during the 
day should not go unexploited; however, as long as there was any danger from U-boats, the fleet 
south of Dogger Bank could only be used if sufficient U-boat security forces were available for 
all ship classes. 

With this proposal, which was approved by the Admiralty, Admiral Jellicoe left the 
security of the North Sea and the English east coast south of Sunderland to the armed forces of 
the local coastal area, the coastal defense flotillas, the Humber and Harwich forces and the III. 
Battle squadron. It was immaterial in this decision whether the Grand Fleet relied on Rosyth or 
Scana Flow. From this point on, the North Sea south of the Tyne was under the dominant and 
practically undisputed influence of the German High Sea Fleet. Strong pressure would have been 
required to bring the British Grand Fleet to a stop in this area. 


If the English Commander-in-Chief believed he had to draw such important conclusions 
from the blow inflicted on the Grand Fleet by the destruction of two modern cruisers, the 
successful undertaking on the German side required the use of the experience gained. An 
assessment of the reliability of the submarine and airship reports was initially not possible, as the 
actual conditions at the enemy remained unknown. It was found, however, that the same reports 
had in part triggered dissimilar assessments of the situation. The Commander of the 
Reconnaissance Forces, Vice Admiral v. Hipper, wrote the following comment in his war diary: 
"It is not clear from the reports whether the forces reported by "L 31", ""U 52" and "U 53" in the 
morning were heading north and north-east , and the forces reported in the afternoon by "U 53", 
"L 31" and "L 11" are the same, it is also necessary to determine whether the strong forces 
reported by "L 13" at 1 o'clock were the same as those reported at 8:05 p.m. It was initially 
assumed that the main body reported by "L 31" at 11:10 a.m. was the main fleet, which was 
heading north-east into a standby position in order to cut off the German forces from there, and 
that the strong forces reported by "L 13" at 1:22 p.m. and 1:50 p.m. were either Beatty's 
squadron or the Thames Forces marching to join the main group.’® 
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The forces reported by "L 13" at 8:05 o’clock could therefore be identical to the small cruisers 
and two destroyer flotillas that advanced to Terschelling in the evening. 

“The reconnaissance by airships and submarines has generally worked quite well, taking 
into account that this was the first time that large-scale cooperation took place. It will still not be 
possible, even when the weather is good, with the number of airships available on August 19, to 
shut off the North Sea properly and to observe it equally in all parts; the weather conditions in 
the different parts of the North Sea are too diverse for this, the height of the cloud cover, the 
formation of thunderstorms will make observation and keeping in touch much more difficult. 
Greater practice is also likely to bring further progress in keeping the airships in touch and in 
reporting reports." 

The commander of the battle cruiser "von der Tann", Kapitan zur See Zenker, made the 
following review of the situation in his war diary for August 19, 8:45 p.m. 

“The dispersal of the flotilla (meaning the Harwich forces) in groups onto a different 
course away from the main body suggests that the flotilla's sole intention is to maintain contact 
with the airship and prevent it from bombarding the coast. The movement of the other enemy 
armed forces that have been sighted also seems to be more carefully calculated to prevent 
German naval and air forces from approaching the English coast than to cut off the German main 
body sighted and reported by submarines and send them to battle. The defensive behavior of the 
enemy and the initial position of the separated units that were sighted could almost lead to the 
assumption that initially the enemy was not necessarily a countermovement of an open nature, 
initiated by the German advance, but could not be entirely there is no likelihood that two 
separate groups will be waiting in a fixed position for the express purpose of protecting the east 
coast." 

The I. Leader of the torpedo boat forces, Kommodore Michelsen, wrote: 

"Since the reports coming in from our airships and submarines indicate that enemy fleet 
units are at sea and that countermeasures are being taken, it was correct, in my opinion, to refrain 
from extending the advance below the English coast and to try to destroy parts of the enemy that 
are in our favor.’ 
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The fact that there was no meeting is probably due to considerable inaccuracies in the positions 
of the airships. Continuation of the march to the English coast and turning back towards evening 
would have exposed our main body to the attack of numerous destroyers who had already been 
alerted in the morning for the first dark hours of the night. Bringing in damaged ships at the great 
distance from our base would have been very questionable. 

“From the behavior of the northern English main body, a great willingness to collide with 
us does not seem to me to emerge. Why did the collection of individual parts take place on a 
northern course, i.e. away from enemies reported early? I had the impression that the British 
were not interested in a day's battle, but only in bringing their destroyers closer and as if a 
hesitant attitude was already noticeable in them before our submarine successes." 

The leader of the airships, Fregattenkapitin Strasser, who had embarked on "L 32" for 
this enterprise, considered it correct, based on his experience, to employ twelve airships instead 
of eight airships on the first day to keep the reconnaissance ring as closed as possible, also taking 
into account the possible failure of individual airships, which had not occurred this time. 

The fleet chief, Admiral Scheer, summarized the experiences made as follows: 

“The operational cooperation between airships, submarines and the main body has proven 
to be successful and has led to the damage to the English naval forces. 


““Submarines. 


"The use of the submarines in mobile standing lines on the anticipated approach routes of 
the enemy due to the advance of our main body and their shifting in accordance with the 
incoming messages from the enemy has been a complete success and deserves the preference 
over the waiting positions in front of the hostile ports of call, where the Submarines cannot come 
into play from the outset if the enemy forces are already at sea at the beginning of the operation. 
In this way, the submarines also did a very good job in reconnaissance. The dogged engagement 
of "U 53" on the enemy and the reconnaissance reports it submitted were particularly valuable 
and deserve to be recognized with praise. Keeping in touch with enemy heavy formations, which 
is what matters most, would be made much easier for the submarines if they had a higher speed 
than the normal marching speed of heavy formations.*° 
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Increasing the speed of the submarine is therefore an important military requirement for the 
further development of submarines. 

“The main task of the British submarines seems to be to report movements of the 
German forces. In this case, it would be advisable to pass the guard belt around the German 
Bight if possible during the dark, or, if possible, to keep the enemy submarines under pressure at 
the intended passage by means of torpedo boat flotillas, airships, airplanes, etc. sent ahead that 
they are prevented from surfacing to submit their FT message. The latter is to be aimed for in the 
same way if enemy submarines are sighted on the otherwise undisturbed advance. It is therefore, 
apart from the possibility of bypassing such areas by subsequent forces, also for this reason that 
enemy submarines that are sighted are reported immediately so that countermeasures can be 
taken against them if torpedo boats etc. are to be made available for this purpose. 


"Airships. 


“The great strategic importance of well-functioning, extensive airship reconnaissance 
became apparent for the first time on a large scale during this advance. In the future, we will 
have to make full use of this important aid in all far-reaching operations. This first airship use in 
the strategic reconnaissance service has yielded the following experiences: 

“The safety belt is only of value if the line of airships can be seen without gaps even 
when visibility is less favorable at times, so that the enemy cannot break through unnoticed. That 
was not entirely the case on August 19th in the north-western part of the security belt. It will 
therefore be correct to narrow the safety line in the first season, i.e. to be occupied by more 
airships. “It is of particular importance for the fleet management to know whether the safety belt 
is permanently closed with regard to visibility conditions; if this is not the case, the relevant 
airship must report.*! 


a #93 (p.71) Erfahrungen des 19. August 1916. 71 


U-Booten wesentlich erleichtert werden, wenn sie tiber eine héhere Geschwindigkeit als die normale Marschgeschwindigkeit schwerer Verbande 
verfiigen wiirden. Steigerung der U-Bootsgeschwindigkeit ist daher eine wichtige militarische Forderung fiir die Weiterentwicklung der U-Boote. 
,Die englischen U-Boote scheinen in erster Linie die Aufgabe zu haben, Bewegungen der deutschen Streitkrafte zu melden. Hierbei 
wiirde es fiir unbemerktes Auslaufen zweckmafig sein, den Bewachungsgiirtel um die Deutsche Bucht méglichst wahrend der Dunkelheit zu 
passieren, oder, wenn angingig, die feindlichen U-Boote an der beabsichtigten Durchfahrtsstelle durch vorausgeschickte Torpedobootsflottillen, 
Luftschiffe, Flugzeuge usw. so unter Druck zu halten, daB sie am Auftauchen zur Abgabe ihrer F. T.-Meldung verhindert werden. Letzteres ist in 
gleicher Weise anzustreben, wenn auf dem sonst unbehelligten Vormarsch feindliche U-Boote gesichtet werden. Es ist daher, abgesehen von der 
MOglichkeit der Umgehung solcher Gebiete durch nachfolgende Streitkrafte, auch aus diesem Grunde notwendig, daB gesichtete feindliche U- 
Boote sofort gemeldet werden, damit Gegenmafinahmen gegen sie ergriffen werden kénnen, falls Torpedoboote usw. hierfiir verfiigbar zu 
machen sind. 
»Luftschiffe. 

,Die groBe strategische Bedeutung gut arbeitender, ausgiebiger Luftschiffaufklarung ist bei diesem Vorstof zum ersten Male in 
groBem Umfange in die Erscheinung getreten. Bei allen weit ausholenden Operationen werden wir in Zukunft dieses wichtige Hilfsmittel voll 
ausnutzen miissen. Diese erste Luftschiffverwendung im strategischen Aufklarungsdienst hat folgende Erfahrungen gezeitigt: 

,.Der Sicherungsgiirtel hat nur dann Wert, wenn die Linie der Luftschiffe auch bei zeitweise weniger giinstigen 
Sichtigkeitsverhaltnissen liickenlos tibersehen werden kann, so da ein unbemerktes Durchbrechen des Feindes ausgeschlossen ist. Das ist am 19. 
August in dem nord westlichen Teil des Sicherungsgiirtels noch nicht vollkommen der Fall gewesen. Es wird daher richtig sein, die 
Sicherungslinie in der ersten Staffel enger, d.h. durch mehr Luftschiffe zu besetzen. 

,.Von besonderer Wichtigkeit fiir die Flottenleitung ist es, zu wissen, ob der Sicherungsgiirtel hinsichtlich der Sichtigkeitsverhdltnisse 
dauernd geschlossen bleibt; ist dies nicht der Fall, so mu8 das betreffende Luftschiff Meldung erstatten. 

,Bei Abgabe von Meldungen der Luftschiffe tiber feindliche Streitkrafte ist genaue Standortsangabe notwendig, da, solange 
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"When reporting airships about enemy forces, precise location information is necessary, 
because as long as tactical reconnaissance cannot be activated due to the distance being too great, 
the movements of one's own armed forces to position the enemy under favorable conditions must 
be based solely on the airship reports." — 

An organic and operational connection between the naval forces and their air 
reconnaissance equipment, which had been established in peacetime, was out of the question 
given the state of development of the air force before the war; its presence could have become of 
world historical importance on August 19, 1916. Existing deficiencies in training, which were 
difficult to catch up during the war, had now become apparent; the importance of the airships 
was not only positive, but also negative. 

In an official document dealing with the operation of that day, the following correct 
guiding principles are set out on this question: 

"The observations and reports of aircraft in the service of long-range reconnaissance, 
tactical reconnaissance and security are of so great importance for the management that this 
observation and reporting service must be entrusted to experienced officers who are thoroughly 
familiar with all matters relating to fleet management. 

“Smooth, reliable cooperation between air forces and naval forces in the reconnaissance 
service is only conceivable if the tactical training of the air force takes place within the scope of 
the fleet service and is in the hands of the fleet command "The handling of aircraft, the 
possibility of observation from the air over the sea and the influence of the weather conditions on 
both are so peculiar that the people involved in the command of naval forces must have their 
own experience of the air given the outstanding and varied importance of the air force for naval 
warfare, in order to be able to correctly assess the performance of the aircraft. " 

Admiral Scheer's energy, initiative and remarkable boldness aimed at damaging the 
enemy through surface forces, which was not achieved as a result of inaccurate, sometimes 
incorrectly assessed reconnaissance reports and the cautious and evasive attitude of the English 
commander-in-chief, but the German fleet commander was probably satisfied with the overall 
result being. On the German side, the ship of the line "Westfalen" was damaged by a torpedo hit, 
but was fully operational again on September 26° = 
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On the English side, the cruisers "Nottingham" and "Falmouth" fell victim to the torpedoes of 
German submarines. The hit result of all submarine attacks was the following: 


"U52" 3 shot 3 hits against "Nottingham" 

1 shot Missed shot against destroyers 
"USS" 1 shot Missed shot against small cruisers 
"U 66" 3 shot Missed shots against battlecruiser 

squadrons at 4000-4500 m 

2 shot 2 hits against "Falmouth" 

2 shot Missed shots against "Falmouth" 
“U44" 2 shot Missed shots against battle cruiser squadrons at 4000 m 
"U 65" 4 shot Missed shots against battle cruiser squadrons at 3000 m 
"U 63" 2 shot 2 hits against "Falmouth" 





In total: 20 torpedoes from 6 submarines result in 7 hits — 35%. 


If the successful attacks of "U 52", "U 66" and "U 63" represent outstanding 
achievements under difficult circumstances, then a consideration of U-boat operations leaves no 
room for doubt on August 19 pm and in the evening recognize the limits of success of the 
submarines in purely military use. The best prerequisites for the submarines existed: on the one 
hand the Great Fleet, which was on a certain course and marching in a confined space, which did 
not even have full freedom of movement for all measures necessary to secure the U-boats, on the 
other hand six German U-boats in direct contact with the target they were aiming for. 

The operational decisions taken by the English Commander-in-Chief on the basis of the 
events reveal a certain reluctance to face war losses, which the circumstances hardly seem to 
justify. One might rather have expected the opposite conclusion, because the loss of two cruisers, 
which Admiral Jellicoe also assessed as particularly unfavorable, would be a reason for even 
greater restraint and sparing of the Grand Fleet in an operation that would drag on for several 
days hardly understandable. 

In addition to knowledge of a tactical and operational nature, the German fleet 
management was able to book the very cautious management of the Grand Fleet as an important 
and decisive experience. 
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Admiral Scheer's view had to be reinforced that such advances by the High Seas Fleet would damage and 
weaken the enemy, but that the final war decision could hardly be achieved. The excellent properties of 
the submarines, the diverse possibilities that lie in them and the increasing experience of their 
commanders and crews directed his attention more and more to the complete, unrestricted use of the 
submarine weapon, although its use in the trade war reduced the operational use of the surface forces.’ 
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4. Offensive activity by naval airships. 


The naval airships were on 18./19. August significant demands were made as a 
reconnaissance force in a far-reaching naval advance. If there were still shortcomings in their 
activities, this was no wonder, because the airships in the service of the navy had only developed 
into practical military usefulness during and through the war. At the beginning of the war, after 
the loss of the airship "L 1" on September 9, 1913 and "L 2" on October 17, 1913, only "L 3" 
was available to the Navy. "L 3" had its acceptance and completed the transfer voyage in the 
spring of 1914. Its sister ship "L 4" was under construction, but would not be ready for weeks. 
For dimensions and performance of the naval airships, see p. 76/77. 

The airships of the "L 30" type that arrived at the front in the spring of 1916 were 
considerably superior to their predecessors. With six engines they had greater operational 
reliability and were able to carry an increased bomb payload with increased climbing ability. The 
improvements had become necessary because of the constantly increasing military Tasks, 
because of the growing enemy means of defense (artillery and airmen) and finally because of the 
effort to make the attacks on England as effective as possible by increasing the bomb payload. 

The tasks of the airships consisted in regular security of the German Bight and its border 
areas, the use as reconnaissance forces of the fleet in far-reaching operations and finally in the 
attack on England. Given the initially small number of airships that were primarily available for 
the fleet's reconnaissance service, the question of whether airships should be used against 
England was first considered at the end of September 1914. In January 1915, air raids against 
England were approved by the Kaiser, but it was expressly decided that the attacks should be 
limited to war yards, arsenals, docks and, more generally, to military installations. London 
should not be bombed. 

After attacks by individual naval airships on English coastal places had had a strong 
effect, the chief of the admiral's staff approached the Chancellor again in the summer of 1915 to 
have the previous orders for the protection of the English capital canceled.*° 
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Dimensions and performances of the (of the Zeppelin Type). 










































































Name or Year of Quantity Mention Length m. Max. Aspect ratio | Static rise 
number construction content Diameter I/d m. 
of the type m. 
ship 
Ll 1912 1 22,470 158 14.9 10.6 3200 
L2 1913 1 27,000 158 16.6 9:5 2900 
L3-L8 1914 6 22,470 158 14.9 10.6 2850 
L9 1915 1 24,900 161.4 16.0 10.1 3100 
L10-L19 | 1915 10 31,900 163.5 18.7 8.7 3900 
L20-L25 | 1915 6 35,800 178.5 18.7 9:5 4200 
L30-L41 | 1916 12 55,200 198 23.9 8.3 5400 
L42-L45 | 1917 4 55,500 196.5 23.9 8.2 6400 
L46-L47 | 1917 2 55,800 196.5 23.9 8.2 6700 
L48—L52 | 1917 5 55,800 196.5 23.9 8.2 7000 
L53-—L65 | 1917 11 1) 56,000 196.5 23.9 8.2 7300 
LI7&L 1917 2 68,500 226.5 23.9 9.4 8200 
59 
L70—L72 | 1918 3 62,200 211.5 23.9 8.8 7000 
64 
Remarks: 


1) With the exception of the special ships L 57 and L 59. 
L 25 test airship (taken over when army aviation was dissolved). 


After the enemy had denied considerations of humanity in his attacks, such as the attack on 
Karlsruhe, the Kaiser gave in to the ideas of the chief of the Admiralty's staff on July 20, 1915 
and approved attacks on the City of London with the general restriction that architectural 
monuments, especially St. Paul's Cathedral, should be spared. 

Airship attacks were generally carried out on moonless nights in order to secure the ships 
against too good a view from below and against aircraft. The second equally important 
precondition for success was favorable weather conditions, especially with regard to wind 
direction and wind strength. 

For the offensive undertakings England was divided into three parts, the southern with 
the main aim of London, the middle with the industrial area of Liverpool and the northern with 
the main aim of Edinburgh. The weather conditions in the west, where winds from the south- 
westerly direction predominate, meant that mainly England south was attacked, because the 
advances were best made against the wind, in order to counter the headwind of the approach on 
the return march after any damage or engine failure to use it as a tailwind.*° 
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Page 77 Tasks of naval airships 
Naval airships "L 1" -L 72" 
Engines speed Total load payload 
Name or Quantity Hp Weight Total. km/h capacity at | atO° and | % of total 
number per hp hp 0° and 760 | 760 mm capacity 
kg mm t 
t 
Ll 3 170 2.8 510 77 15.9 9.4 36 
L2 4 180 2.56 720 75 31.4 11.1 35 
L3-L8 3 210 1.97 630 85 26.1 9.2 35 
L9 3 210 1.97 630 85 29.0 11.1 38 
L10-L19 4 240 1.52 960 98 37.1 16.2 44 
L20-L25 4 240 1.52 960 95 41.6 17.9 43 
L30-L41 6 240 1.52 1440 103 64.2 32.5 51 
L42-L45 5 240 1.52 1200 100 64.6 36.4 57 
L46-L47 5 240 1.52 1200 104 65.0 37.8 58 
L48—L52 5 240 1.52 1200 108 65.0 39.0 60 
L53-L65 5 290 (2 1.54 1450 114 65.2 40.0 61 
L57&L59 5 240 1.52 1200 108 79.7 52.1 65 
L70-L72 7 290 1.50 2030 131 72.4 44.5 61 





























Motors are all Maybach motors. 
The lifetimes refer to the best ship of the respective type. 
2) From L 58 to all front airships with high-performance engines. 


Since the beginning of the war, the naval airships have been subordinate to 
Korvettenkapitian Peter Strasser, who initially reported directly to the fleet chief as the 
commander of the naval airship department and from December 1916 as the leader of the naval 
airships. This energetic, excellently capable and characterful officer was a rousing personality 
with a pronounced will to lead, whose strength carried the attacking energies of the naval 
airships. At his instigation, the acts of attack by the airships came more and more to the fore, so 
that from August 1915 on, suitable weather periods were generally used for attacks. On August 
9th and 10th, 1915, a squadron of airships attacked England for the first time, on May 2nd and 3rd, 1916 
the 10th squadron attack of German airships on the English coast was carried out (1). 





1) North Sea V. p. 159 ff.*” 
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In the times between the attacks, i.e. between the periods of the moon, the airships were 
used for routine reconnaissance and fulfilled increasingly important tasks. 

The air raids against England, particularly against London, in the autumn of 1915 had 
shown the total ineffectiveness of the defensive measures taken in England. The material, but 
especially the moral effect of these attacks led to energetic measures of an organizational and 
practical nature to be taken to remedy the situation. The English air defense had initially been in 
the hands of the Navy. When Marshal French returned to England from France at the end of 
1915 to take on the newly created post of Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces, 
responsibility for the entire air defense was assigned to the Army: the transfer of the air defense 
of London took place on February 16, 1916, and responsibility was in April included for the 
entire country. 

The focus of the local air defense was on numerous fast-firing artillery pieces and 
machine guns in connection with searchlights, and above all on the provision of aircraft 
squadrons. London alone received 64 guns; due to a lack of cannons, the required number of 83 
could not be provided. 

The air defense with airplanes was initially insignificant because no special forces were 
provided, but the defense was left to the school formation stationed in England. This inadequacy 
led to the establishment of defense squadrons; At the end of June 1916 there were five squadrons 
of 18 to 24 aircraft each in Hounslow, Bramham moor and Knavesmire, Cramlington, Dover and 
Norwich; five more squadrons were in prospect. On June 25, 1916, a special defense staff was 
formed and on July 15, 1916 it was decided to put the air defense on a different basis. The air 
force units and adequate searchlight formations were moved about 20 miles apart on a line that 
ran parallel to the coastline. The line stretched from Dover to Edinburgh and was in direct 
contact with the defensive zone of London. Even if the planned organization was never fully 
completed, the basic plan was made the basis of the air defense for all new setups and expansion 
(English air defense lines in December 1916, see sketch 2 
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In night flying, which was hardly practiced in the first years of the war, considerable progress 
was made under the pressure of the German airship attacks. It may have been the first time that 
such means of defense are indispensable in modern warfare if industry and the population are to 
be protected against air raids. 

The plan drawn up for the defense of London in June 1916 provided for a circle of gun 
emplacements, each consisting of two to seven centimeters, around the densely populated parts 
of London. It was hoped that enemy airships would be forced to turn back with heavy gunfire on 
the periphery of their target. A double line of searchlights was provided outside the gun circle; 
the defense aircraft should operate outside the gun range. The plan was carried out over the 
course of the next few months and the previously unorganized guns were converted into 
uniformly grouped batteries. 

In September 1916, Scotland, New Castle, Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
London and the Thames, and Portsmouth were designated as districts requiring special protection 
because they were important for the manufacture of war material. Other special objects of 
protection were harbors with garrisons and a number of ammunition and explosives factories that 
were not located within the above-mentioned districts, as well as certain densely populated areas 
that were particularly exposed to attack. In addition to the stationary guns, cannons and 
searchlights were mounted on motor vehicles in order to be used in particularly endangered 
areas. Increased attention was given to the defense of Woolwich and Waltham Abbey; when the 
first attack on the Woolwich area took place at the end of March, the local defense was increased 
from 1 - 7 cm - cannon to 9. 

The whole country was divided up according to the readiness that had meanwhile been 
carried out for the air defense, in order to save personnel in the manning of guns and 
searchlights. There were places where air strikes were only possible at night, and places that 
could be attacked at night or during the day without warning. These were summarized in a Zone 
of immediate readiness, in which full gun crews, observation posts, etc. were on call day and 
night as well as personnel to manning searchlights at night.*? 
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An important consequence of the change in responsibility was an expansion of the alarm 
organization. After the heavy attacks on Central England in January 1916, the public had become 
nervous. Airship reports and alarms occurred every night in all parts of England, even when 
there were no airships in the vicinity. The consequences were incessant and unnecessary 
darkening, shutdowns of railways, interruptions in the manufacture of war material and etc. The 
whole country was then divided into warning districts, which were firmly connected in 
themselves and with one another; they worked closely with observation posts that were set up 
and uniformly organized on the coast and inland. The approach of the airships as well as their 
movements over the land were now detected and passed on earlier. With growing confidence in 
these measures, unnecessary alarms should be avoided and alarms should be given in good time 
to defend against, secure and darken, shut down the railways and clear factories. 

Furthermore, the darkening of town and country was brought into a tight system, which 
by the summer of 1916 resulted in considerable and far-reaching changes in the previous 
situation. 

An essential result of previous airship attacks, the direct military success of which was 
often overestimated by the German side, was the need to provide considerable quantities of war 
material and the special personnel required to operate it. For the crews of the twelve aircraft 
squadrons established in 1916 alone, 200 officers and 2009 men were necessary; at the end of 
1916 no fewer than 17,000 officers and men were made available for air raid protection. The 
number of guns and searchlights was considerable. At the end of 1916, 400 anti-aircraft guns 
were ready in England, at a time when every gun was needed in France. Apart from the air 
defense personnel, a contingent of nearly 500,000 men was held back in England at that time to 
counter any German landings. 

A real consequence of the attacks was disruptions to rail traffic, as most of the trains 
going into the attack area were shut down during the attacks; in the case of a longer attack, the 
disruptive results should not be underestimated. The attacks also had a serious impact on the 
production of war material. One credible report says: “In 1916 enemy air forces approached the 
Cleveland district in 13 separate weeks, reducing the annual yield of the plants by one-sixth.” 
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In certain arms factories it was observed that skilled workers made more mistakes than usual in 
their work the day after the attacks, and that the quality of the work deteriorated." 

All in all, the airship offensive, which began with increased violence at the end of July 
1916, hit a much better organized and defensible England. 


Since Admiral Scheer assumed command, aerial warfare had become an integral part of 
scheduled operations. In addition to the livelier activity of the High Seas Forces in advances, the 
war with submarines, the mine warfare and the air warfare were means which, simultaneously 
and in operative connection with each other, were to act constantly on the enemy and to lure him 
out of his waiting position. The airship attacks carried out as often as possible and with as many 
airships as possible in the appropriate weather periods had an increasing influence on the 
activities of the High Seas Forces. A reinforcement of the regular outpost service had been 
ordered for the airship attacks that began at the end of July. During the attack period, a squadron 
of ships of the line, a reconnaissance group and a torpedo boat flotilla in Schillig roadstead and a 
torpedo boat half-flotilla in Heligoland should always be on standby. The task of the outpost 
forces was to take advantage of any attack opportunities identified by the airships and to support 
damaged airships on their march back (1). 


1) The descriptions of the airships attacking England were based on the official reports 
and war diaries of the airship commanders. At the same time, English literature was used, 
especially the official military work on aerial warfare. The peculiarity of the air raids against 
England made it seem a given to take the English information as the basis for the facts that were 
recognized as correct, especially since the English historiography published in 1931 was also 
produced using official German material. The imprecise navigation of the airships is due to the 
difficulty of determining the drift due to wind approximately correctly. The location 
determination by F. T. bearing was not yet working properly. The location information in the war 
diaries, which refer to the flight over the coast on the outward and return flight, as well as to the 
attacked locations, could often only be used as a guide. English historiography has endeavored to 
determine the courses of every single German airship over England as precisely as possible and 
to bring them into connection and agreement with the bombing raids actually carried out. In this 
section in particular, no reliable guarantee can be given for the correctness of the results 
described.” 
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Airship attack on 28/29. July 1916. 
(See map 3.) 

Ten naval airships took off on July 28, 1916, namely "L 11", "L 13", "L 14", "L 16", "L 
17", "L 21", "L 22", "L 23", "L 24" and "L 31". It was the first attack in which "L 31", the 
newest and largest airship, took part. The attack was dominated by fog over sea and very poor 
visibility over England. "L 13", Kapiténleutnant d. R. ProlB, flew over the English coast on July 
29th soon after midnight near North Somercotes and set course for Lincoln. Bombs were 
dropped at Fiskerton east of Lincoln and south of Newark. "L 17", Kapitanleutnant Ehrlich, and 
"L 24", Kapitanleutnant Koch, flew over the Humber; Bombs were dropped at Killingholme and 
Immingham. "L 16", leutnant Sommerfeldt, dropped bombs at Hunstanton, "L 11", 
Korvettenkapitan Victor Schiitze, at Cromer. "L 31", Kapitaénleutnant Mathy, flew over 
Lowestoft. According to English reports, the other airships had not reached the coast. "L 14", 
Hauptmann Manger (1), attacking a spot at Flamborough Head indicated by a beacon at 12:45 
am on 29 July. "L 21", Captain Stelling, after his discovery on July 29th at 1:15 am bombed 
illuminated installations in the Normich area. "L 22" and "L 23" did not attack. 

The aircraft ship "Vindex" had received orders from the British to go to sea, but could not 
leave due to thick fog. From now on it was generally on standby for one hour from 8 p.m. until 
light in order to avoid attacks with 4 destroyers move to a position 15 nm east of Southwold and 
attack airships on their return march. 


Airship attack on July 31st / August Ist, 1916. 
(See map 4,) 


"IS". 14 16", “a La 22 23", "L30"5 "1-31". The 
weather seemed favorable, with weak westerly to northwest winds and a semi-overcast sky. With 
the approach to the English coast the visibility deteriorated strongly, over England there was 
ground fog and a cloud cover, which protected the airships from view, but gave them very little 
chance of recognizing objects of attack. The wind in the higher air layers was stronger than 
below. 


1) This naval airship, like "L 21", was commanded by an army officer.”° 
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The wind in the higher air layers was stronger than below. 

The order to attack was: "England South or Central, if at all possible London." Except for 
"L 31", all airships decided to refrain from attacking London because either the weather 
conditions were assessed as not favorable or the performance of individual airships was 
weakened as a result of machine accidents. 

"L 21" had to march back before reaching the English coast due to failure of the starboard 
propeller shaft and the stern engine. When this accident was reported, the outpost cruisers and 
torpedo boats had left for pick-up, two small cruisers lying in the harbor and a torpedo boat 
flotilla were sent to Schillig Roads. The naval forces entered again on August | at 7:00 am, after 
the return of all airships could be considered certain. 

On the march there, two airships, "L 22" and "L 30", sighted English guards 50 nm from 
the mouth of the Humber between 9 and 10 o'clock in the evening. 

"L 11", Corvette Captain Victor Schiitze, crossed the English coast on August Ist, 2 a.m., 
west of Cromer, after it had been unsuccessfully attacked by guards at sea He tried in vain to 
penetrate the clouds in the direction of the airship. In the expectation that there would have to be 
batteries for the searchlights, five high-explosive bombs were dropped and, since no other targets 
were in sight, the retreat began. At 5:30 a.m. the engineer’s mate Essensohn fell overboard from 
an altitude of 2600 m, presumably in a sudden attack of weakness. The engine crew fainted 
several times as a result of a leak in the exhaust manifold and some had to be taken to the 
walkway to recover. 

"L 13", Kapitanleutnant d.R. ProlB, like "L 11", had several engine malfunctions on the 
march there. It was headed for Boston on the Wash, but actually crossed the English coast 
immediately west of Kings Lynn at 11 p.m. on July 31st. Orientation was extremely difficult as a 
result of the ground fog, so that instead of, as was believed, Norwich and Haisborough, other 
small places were bombed with incendiary and high-explosive bombs. 


1) The trawler "Adelaide" reportedly sighted four airships.” 
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"L 14", Hauptmann Manger, believed that he had started his attack in the north of 
London, but in reality stood much further away than he assumed. "L 14" crossed the English 
coast in the northern Wash on the march and left it by Great Yarmouth. Brightly lit factories 
were recognized and bombed with explosives and incendiary bombs. The use of headlights 
indicated the airship's potential for attack. 

"L 16", Kapitanleutnant Sommerfeldt, had chosen Boston north of the Wash as his 
destination. With occasionally very strong WNW winds, the English coast was crossed at 1250 
on | August at 12:50 am. Since there was almost complete cloud cover over land, which made it 
impossible to find one's way around, there were no attacks. 

"L 17", Kapitaénleutnant Ehrlich, refrained from attacking London because he found the 
weather perfectly clear at the mouth of the Thames and the temperature rose from 6° to 10° at 
2300 m. He therefore decided to steer along the coast on a north course, to attack the area at 
Great Yarmouth and Norwich. Since searchlights, which apparently belonged to fortifications, 
were being used near Yarmouth, and the commander assumed that he would not find Norwich, 
which was dimmed, "L 17" attacked the searchlights with high-explosive bombs. 

"L 22", Kapitanleutnant Dietrich (Martin), intended to cross the English coast east of the 
Wash in order to gain enough windward for the attack on London. However, as the wind 
increased, the commander decided to make for the shore at Winterton. After the clash with the 
guard forces, whose headlights could not penetrate the cloud cover and which were hit by a 
volley of three bombs, the coast was crossed south of Lowestoft at around 11 p.m. on July 31, 
because of the increasing westerly wind and the with heavy fog, London was abandoned and 
attempts were made to attack the Norwich industrial complex, and in fact other small towns were 
bombed. 

"L 23", Lieutenant Captain von Schubert, had to give up the planned attack on London 
because of the weak cloud cover and in view of the high temperature. Since there was a dense 
cloud cover at low altitude over the coast, frequent dropping of incendiary bombs was attempted 
to get closer orientation and to determine targets. Since no lights, searchlights, or gunfire were 
seen the entire time the airship marched over land, despite occasional holes in the cloud cover, 
the commander refrained from dropping high-explosive bombs.”° 
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"L 30", Oberleutnant zur See Frhr. Von Buttlar, sighted the English coast south of 
Harwich on July 31, at 8:30 in the evening. In order not to get to London too early, a large circle 
was made the ship suddenly caught in a strong enemy fire and found that the cloud cover was no 
longer providing protection. The commandant decided to carry out his attack on a town in which 
brightly-lit industrial plants could be seen. The town was mistaken for Colchester; Colchester is 
meanwhile not been attacked. Details about the actual course of "L 30" could not be determined. 

"L 31", Kapiténleutnant Mathy, noticed enemy fire approaching the coast without seeing 
anything further. The commandant believed that he had headed for and attacked London. In fact, 
"L 31" had crossed the English coast considerably further south than he assumed and had not 
reached London. On its march back, the airship was unexpectedly over Dutch territory. The 
commander was of the opinion that he had only been displaced southwards by strong northerly 
winds after the bombardment of London, whereas he had actually been more southerly from the 
Start. 

The overall result of the squadron attack on July 31 and August 1 was relatively low 
because of the very unfavorable weather conditions over England for the attack. Friend and foe 
were severely hindered by poor visibility, and numerous English planes landed without having 
seen anything. Even the aircraft ship "Vinder." With its destroyer escort had seen nothing during 
its advance and returned the next day with no results. 


Attack voyage on August 1, 1916. 

As early as August Ist, evening. "L 14", "L 24" and "L 30" rose again to attack England 
without, however, reaching the English coast. "L 14" and "L 24" had to break off the operation 
because of severe thunderstorms, "L 30" aborted due to an accident. "L 24" had spotted an 
enemy armored cruiser heading north 85 nm northwest of the Terschelling Bank Lightship. 

For the immediately following attack against England, based on the observation that 
naval forces had been advanced to secure the coast and to defend against airships, it was ordered 
that that "U 20", "U 22" and "U 69" were to put out to sea, if necessary, to bring help to damaged 
airships and to attack enemy forces operating against the airships.”° 
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Airship attack on 2/3 August 1916. 
(See map 5.) 


On August 2 pm "L11", "L 13","L 16", "L 17", "L 21", "L 23", "L 31" mounted the 
attack. Since the naval airship department received the telephone message at around 8 p.m. that 
on the basis of reliable reports air raids on the Belgian airship ports were to be expected, the 
instruction given to the airships that the return march over Belgium was open was changed by FT 
order to the effect that the return march over Belgium should be avoided as far as possible 
because of the expected air attack. Events later confirmed the veracity of the news. 

On August 2 pm. NW to SW winds of force 3 to 4 prevailed. The wind picked up towards 
the west. As the day and night progressed, the north-westerly direction prevailed. Visibility was 
good, the air was very clear at sea; there was a slight haze over land for the airships attacking 
from great heights. 

"L 23", Kapitanleutnant von Schubert, had to turn around soon after the ascent due to a 
broken propeller shaft. 

"L 11", Korvettenkapitaén Victor Schiitze, "L 16", Kapitaénleutnant Sommerfeldt, "L 17", 
Kapitanleutnant Ehrlich, and "L 31", Kapitaénleutnant Mathy, were attacked by naval or air forces 
before reaching the English coast. The aircraft ship "Vindex" and "Conquest" with their four 
accompanying destroyers had gone to their preparation position 50 miles east of Lowestoft on 
August 2, 4:00 p.m. At 7:40 p.m. the British Admiralty had alerted the east coast, particularly the 
commanders in Harwich and Lowestoft. Ten minutes before the warning signal was sent, 
"Conquest" sighted "L 11" and unsuccessfully took it under fire. The airship dodged north. 
Meanwhile, "Vindex" hunted "L 31" to no avail. "L 16" was fired at by the destroyer escorts to 
the south. An aircraft of the "Vindex" saw two airships, made unsuccessful attacks on "L 16 and 
L 17", but was then forced to land. 

"L 11" (Schiitze) refrained from attacking London because of the waning wind and poor 
air temperatures and chose Harwich as the target. On August 3, 1:00 am, the coast, which was 
covered with light clouds and haze, was crossed after a previous one Searchlights had betrayed 
the proximity of worthwhile targets. Four or six searching searchlights could not penetrate the 
veil of cloud, so that a haphazard bombardment from the land was unsuccessful.” 
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The bright headlights revealed the deck of a warship, and the commander rightly assumed 
Harwich as his location. The warship was attacked; however, since it faded out shortly before "L 
11" was approached, the hit result could not be determined. "L 11" dropped a parachute flare 
bomb for precise orientation, which had the unintended effect of brightly illuminating "L 11" for 
five minutes. As the clouds cleared, the airship was caught by numerous searchlights and heavily 
fired with incendiary projectiles and large-caliber shrapnel that were well located near the 
airship. "L 11" turned and made a second attack west of Harwich. Despite the heavy 
bombardment by batteries, the docks and railroad facilities were covered with the rest of the high 
explosive and incendiary bombs. Since the airship was completely blinded by the searchlights 
when the bomb was thrown and the view downwards was impaired by ground haze, the effect 
could not be determined from a height of 2700 to 2800 m. Under heavy bombardment, "L 11" 
left the coast at 2:45 a.m. undamaged. 

"L 13", Lieutenant Commander Prél8, refrained from attacking London because it was 
extremely visible and there was hardly any chance of cloud cover over the city. The Wash was 
headed for with the intention of going to Cambridge. The airship evaded an aircraft attack at 
about 8 pm by climbing to 2400 m and running away from the wind. The wind had meanwhile 
freshened up, so that the coast was reached by midnight with clear visibility. After the approach 
"When five searchlights were counted on the coast, the ship received heavy fire from a battery 
and also observed incendiary shells. The attack apparently missed Norwich and instead bombed 
Bungay and Wymondham with high-explosive and incendiary bombs. The coast was flooded at 
about 2 a.m. on 3 August exceeded the retreat. 

"L 16" (Sommerfeldt) took Norwich as its target. Before reaching the coast, the ship, 
which was sailing at a height of about 1000 m, was suddenly shot at by the enemy destroyers 
accompanying "Vindex" and soon afterwards by the "Vindex." "-Aircraft attacked - in both cases 
unsuccessfully. The coast was crossed on August 3rd at 12:25 am near Winterton. The airship 
was apparently more south than it believed; instead of Norwich, villages southeast and south of 
Norwich were bombed and about 2 o'clock crossed the coast at Great Yarmouth on the return 
march. 
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Shortly after leaving the coast, "L 16" was unsuccessfully shot at by naval forces. This ship, too, 
had felt the effects of strong searchlights and artillery when it was attacked. 

"L 17" (Ehrlich) encountered an aircraft on August 2 at 8 p.m. and was attacked 
tenaciously. The aircraft had come into view from the haze layer at a short distance about 800 m 
higher than "L 17" and glided three times to attack. The counter maneuvers of "L 17", which 
tried to counter the attack by pushing the ship down and turning quickly, were successful. The 
coast was crossed just north of Great Yarmouth without "L 17" being lit or fired upon. The 
airship was further south than the captain thought; consequently he did not attack Norwich, but 
towns south of Norwich and the railway facilities of the Great Lastern Railway west of Eye. "L 
17" left the coast at Southwold; it had been heavily shelled with the result that cells 1, 2, 3 and 4 
had about 100 bullet holes in all and were slowly running out. The ship was trimmed and was 
easy to hold on the return march. 

"L 21", Hauptmann Stelling, was unable to reach the Humber on which the attack was 
planned due to strong WNW winds. The airship had swung far to the northwest, so that the 
commander decided to take a SW course towards Kings Lynn with the intention of attacking 
Norwich and Lowestoft. "L 21" bombed several locations in Norfolk where the commander 
believed he had seen industrial facilities with high explosive and incendiary bombs. But even 
with this airship, Norwich, which had been the unsuccessful target of several airships, escaped 
the attack. "L 21" was heavily fired at several times and extensively searched for by searchlights; 
these promised the airship targets of attack. "L 21" bombed Wangford with high explosive and 
incendiary bombs when it left the coast and also escaped undamaged here after heavy 
bombardment. "L. 21 "had made an overland trip of considerable length. 

"L 31" (Mathy), who had sighted light enemy forces on the march, considered the 
weather conditions favorable for an attack on London. He believed he had headed for the 
Thames, but was in fact much more to the south, so he launched the supposed London attack on 
Deal and left it again, steering along the coast east of Dover. The airship was at an altitude of 
12,000 to 15,000 feet above a layer of haze that prevented accurate observation of the impacts 
and their effects, but also prevented the enemy from exploiting his defenses; the airship was 
heavily shelled without being damaged.” 
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Numerous defense aircraft rose against the airships attacking that night, one of which 
took an airship under fire not far from Yarmouth without result. 


Airship attack on August Sth / 9th August 1916. 
(See map 6.) 


During the afternoon of August 8th eleven airships took off to attack England: "L11", 
"L13","L14", "L16", "L17", "L21", "L22", "L23", "L24", "L30", "L 31". The 3rd and 4th U — 
half flotilla had received orders on the evening of the same day to set sail to pick up the airships, 
"UB 34", which was on hold near Hornsriff, to advance south-west for the same purpose. 

The order to attack the airships was: "England from the River Tyne south, depending on 
the weather conditions found." In the North Sea, winds from south-westerly to north-westerly 
direction were blowing with little force. Bruges reported easterly and south-easterly winds. In 
this weather situation, the airship commanders all decided to attack central England. 

The British air defense had concluded on August 8th at 7:30 in the evening from the 
usual signs of F. T. activity that air raids were imminent. The commander of the Harwich forces 
was instructed to advance guard vehicles at his own discretion, and the commander in Lowestoft 
received orders to send the wheeled aircraft ship "Brocklesby" out to sea. When, in the course of 
the evening, observations of the German radio telegraph revealed that German naval forces had 
been sent to pick up the airships, "Brocklesby" was recalled. Most airships encountered 
significant naval defenses as they approached the coast. If the approach by sea was initially well 
covered by clouds, the cloud cover became less near the English coast. 

"L 17", Kapitanleutnant Ehrlich, and "L 23", Kavitaénleutnant v. Schubert, shortly after 
midnight, came under such violent gunfire from guard vehicles that had caught the airships 
without the use of headlights that they had to refrain from the attack. "L 17" was heavily fired at 
by the guard vehicle "Itonian" near Whitby, and the airship was unable to evade the attacks 
without dropping its explosive ammunition to repel and raise the ship, which was still fairly 
low. 
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"L 17" was only out of the firing range after an hour and then had to march back due to a lack of 
ammunition. "L 23" had headed for the coast near Whitby, but could not make out any targets 
because of the haze and excellent dimming. Without the searchlights being activated, "L 23" was 
suddenly shot at by "Itonian" so violently at Shields that the airship dropped its explosive 
ammunition. "L 23", which because of the haze had only a poor orientation possibility and was 
of the opinion that it had also dropped explosive bombs on batteries over land, began to march 
back after dropping its ammunition. 

Most of the attacks that night took place in central England between Berwick and Hull. 
Only "L 16", Kapitaénleutnant Sommerfeldt, who had a delay on the march because it stayed with 
a wrecked German aircraft north of Terschelling until help was there, decided to head for the 
Wash. "L 16" passed the English Coast without encountering any counteraction. It was believed 
to have attacked Kings Lynn, but in reality the attack was on towns and railways further north. 
The march back went according to plan without any special events. 

"L 11", Lieutenant Commander Victor Schiitze, was unsuccessfully fired on by naval 
forces advanced about 50 nm to sea as it approached the coast in the area of the Tyne. Since "L 
11" had to raise itself for the attack anyway, it dropped bombs on the guard vehicles without 
observing any success. It attacked Tynemouth and was shelled by shore batteries without 
success. On the way back, the airship again came under fire from naval forces, whose attacks did 
not stop until the next morning about 80 nm from the coast. 

"L 13", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Pr6lB, was shot at while crossing the coast on August 9, 1 
am. The attack was supposed to take place on Middlesborough and Stockton; but the area near 
Thornley was in fact bombed and to the east of it. At 2 a.m. the coast was crossed on the return 
march. 

"L 14", Hauptmann Manger, encountered the first enemy line of security shortly after 
midnight, and soon afterwards the second. The airship had the same experience that night as 
other airships that only the second line of defense began with heavy artillery defenses. as 
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"L 14" was probably more northerly than it was believed. According to English information, an 
airship took its course via Berwick to Kelso and left the coast at Alnmouth, with some bombs 
being dropped. 

"L 21", Hauptmann Stelling, crossed the coast soon after midnight in the Loftus area, the 
airship being lit by searchlights. Loftus was bombed with high explosives and incendiary bombs; 
the ship was lit for a long time and was under fire from batteries. After the return march had 
started at | o'clock, "L 21" was unsuccessfully fired at by naval forces from the yacht "Miranda 
IL". Bombs dropped against "Miranda II" missed the target. 

"L 22", Kapitaénleutnant Dietrich (Martin), was also heavily shelled by naval forces as it 
approached the coast east of Hartlepool. Explosive bombs were dropped against the naval forces; 
success could not be observed due to heavy haze. The commander believed he was attacking 
Middlesborough ; "L 22", however, was not so far inland and bombed some villages on the 
coast, with the batteries of Saltburn, which shot at the airship, being overflown. However, the 
searchlights could not penetrate the layer of haze effectively, they only held the ship for a short 
time. "L 22" marched back undamaged. 

"L 24", Kapiténleutnant Koch, passed Flamborough Head shortly after midnight and 
attacked the well-shielded town of Hull from 3000 m with high explosive and incendiary bombs. 
"L 24" was caught by searchlights after the attack and at an altitude of 3600 m shot heavily. On 
the return flight, guard vehicles attacked "L 24" unsuccessfully with artillery fire. 

"L 30", Oberleutnant z. S. Frhr. Von Buttlar, had set course for the area between Humber 
and Tyne and had approached the English coast up to about 10 nautical miles without any special 
experience. There the ship was suddenly, and without Headlights, vigorously shot at by dimmed 
vehicles. "L 30" then launched an attack on the nearby coast and bombed Hartlepool and its 
extensive industrial facilities. The march back was uneventful. 

"L 31", Kapitanleutnant Mathy, did not reach his destination, the Tyne, according to his 
own findings, because the ship was displaced to the north by strong southerly winds that were 
blowing at an altitude of 3000 to 3400 m. in order to be able to search for a target even longer 
without questioning the secured return. "L 31" had already found considerable errors in his 
location determination during the two previous attacks and now recognized that driving at high 
altitude for a long time at night and only leads to the goal via cloud cover if the location is 
reliably determined by FT. "L 31" returned without attacking. og 
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The material effect of the dropped explosive and incendiary bombs was difficult to 
determine. The airship commanders unanimously described the effects of their own attacks and 
those of their neighboring airships observed from a distance as very strong. Violent explosions 
have been observed and fires seen long after the expiration. In Hull in particular, the success 
seemed considerable, house collapses and numerous extensive fires could be observed with 
certainty. 

The defense against the air attacks by airplanes was very low that night, as the fog 
severely restricted the possibilities for ascent. Only an airplane that took off at Saltburn had an 
airship in sight without being able to launch a successful attack. 

The impact of this squadron attack, especially the damage the city of Hull had suffered, 
aroused considerable displeasure in the affected area. The Admiralty was attacked that aircraft 
carriers and their planes had not done everything that was possible. The Admiralty determined, 
however, that the responsibility for air defense lay with the army and that the actual task of the 
aircraft carrier was in the reconnaissance service with the fleet. Requisition of naval forces could 
not be a substitute for active defense organization on the part of the army. The Admiralty 
pleaded that on August 8, 1916, no fewer than 114 vehicles armed with anti-aircraft guns had 
been positioned on the east coast from the Firth of Forth to Dover to repel attacking German 
airships. The fact that several airships were prevented by the active defense on the part of the 
floating guards from carrying the attack voyage to the coast makes the effectiveness of the 
measures taken by the Admiralty appear to be quite considerable. 

After the airships had landed, the submarines sent to sea were recalled. '"U 66" had 
sighted four enemy ships south of Doggerbank on August 9, 1916, which were apparently 
supposed to report the approach of airships. 


After this new moon period, which was favorable for airship attacks, there was a pause in 
the attack efforts against England until after the naval advance on August 18 and 16. 
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Attack voyages and regular reconnaissance had considerably promoted the training of the 
airships, so that the authorities responsible for their use promised themselves strong successes 
from the further powerful approach of as many airships as possible against England. The 
effective defense which the airships had encountered at sea during the last attack before they 
reached the English coast gave rise to the need to take action to a greater extent against the 
English naval forces set up to defend against airships, the composition of which, however, the 
reports were comparatively meager, with naval forces. After observing the airships, the defense 
by guard vehicles started about 80 nm off the English coast; it had proven to be strong in the 
heights of Central England, because important industrial plants located close to the coast were 
particularly exposed to airship attacks and experience has shown that due to weather 
considerations, several airships went to the Central England almost every time they were 
attacked. 

Before the beginning of the next attack period, the commander of the submarines 
received the order to occupy four strips with two submarines each in the event of an airship 
attack. The strips were delimited by the parallel lines of the following localities: 

A. Flamborough Head and Whitby, 
B. Whitby and Seaham, 

C. Seamham and Newbiggin, 

D. Newbiggin and Longstone. 

The attempt was made to damage the guard forces between Flamborough Head and 
Longstone during the upcoming new moon period. The submarines were to return from their 
patrols in good time so that at the end of the airship period on September 5, 1916, they would be 
fully operational for other tasks. UB boats were laid out in front of the Firth of Forth and Scapa 
Flow. 

In order to have as many airships as possible ready for the attack period at the end of 
August, "SL 8" and "SL 9" were made available to the fleet chief by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Baltic Sea Forces, while "L 9", which was out of the question for attack journeys, was in 
service the Baltic Sea took over. 


Airship attack on 24./25. August 1916. 
(See map 7.) 


On August 24th, "L 13", "L 14", "L 16", "L 17", "L 21", "L 22", "L 23", "L 24", "L 31", 
"L 32", "SL 8, "SL 9" rise to attack England.’™ 
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The order to attack was: "England south, if at all possible London." On the evening of the same 
day, the ready-to-use submarines advanced to pick up the airships. The uncertain weather 
situation and the large number of airships made a location appear particularly important. It ran 
out: "U 32", "U 48", "U 56", "U 64", "UB 35". In this case, an occupation of standing lines had 
not yet been ordered. 

The English air defense had been warned of the impending attack in good time. 
Observation by the F. T. Service had indicated that the attack was imminent on the night of 
August 24th to 25th and that twelve airships had left their hangars. The sea commanders on the 
east coast were alerted at 4 pm on August 24th. The aircraft ship "Brocklesbn" with seaplanes 
left Lowestoft, "Conquest" with four destroyers from Harwich an hour later, and at 8 o'clock in 
the evening "Carysfort" and "Canterbury" followed with destroyers of the X Flotilla. ‘Conquest’ 
received location information from two airships at 7:45 pm which enabled it to encounter an 
airship at about 8:30 pm 30 nm east of Orfordness and to take it under fire in poor visibility, but 
without success. "L 13", Kapiténleutnant d . R. Pr6lB, had already come into contact with 
English guards at 7 o'clock in the evening and had passed a number of outpost boats. At 9 p.m. 
the airship came under heavy fire from Conquest, with a shell penetrating cell 8 and bursting 
over the ridge; fragments damaged cell 9. After running downwind, cell 8 was found to be 
running fast and cell 9 slower. "L 13" therefore had to march back and ask for the help of the 
torpedo boat, since even greater damage had to be expected than was initially determined in the 
hurry, and since the airship was also exposed to rain. The II. Flotilla was sent to provide 
assistance, but did not need to take action, as "L 13" marched back quickly due to the favorable 
wind and landed on August 25 at around 1:00 AM. 

Of the twelve airships mounted, only five attacked England. The operation was under the 
sign of a relatively fresh westerly wind, which, with wind speeds of 6 to 8 meters per seconds, 
represented the limit of what was possible for attack trips. 

"L 14", Hauptmann Manger, was fired at by two torpedo boats west of Terschelling at 
3:30 p.m. without success. Behind the torpedo boats there were fewer mobile guard vehicles.” 
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Since "L 14" was only running 14 to 17 nm as a result of the strongly increasing 
headwind and when it encountered naval forces again at 8:20 p.m., slightly protected by a layer 
of haze, but clearly visible against the bright evening sky, the only way she could evade attack 
was by running east with a tailwind. The attempt to go west again was only successful after dark, 
but when the wind continued to freshen up, it was not possible to reach the coast in the dark. 
Considering the short night and the heavy rain load, the march back had to be started. 

"L 17", Kapiténleutnant Kraushaar, recognized on August 24 at 8:30 a.m. that the strong 
wind would no longer allow the coast to be reached before light, even in the case of the attack 
from Yarmouth. "L 17" gave up the attack and landed around midnight. 

"L 22", Kapitaénleutnant Dietrich (Martin), was heavily bombarded by naval forces on 
August 24 at 10:35 p.m. 25 nm southeast of Swarte Bank English coast could not be reached 
before 2 a.m. after the moon rose, the attack was abandoned and turned around at 11 p.m. 

"L 23", Kapitanleutnant Ganzel, and "L 24", Kapitaénleutnant Koch, realized in the course 
of the evening that they would not reach the English coast in time, and began their march back. 

"SL 8", Kapitaénleutnant Wolff (Guido), was unsuccessfully shot at by enemy small 
cruisers at 11 o'clock at night 25 nm east of Lowestoft, but the bombs dropped also missed their 
target. When the rear engine failed immediately afterwards, for the same reason as with the other 
airships, they marched back. 

"L 16", Kapiténleutnant Sommerfeldt, dodged an enemy torpedo boat on the way there. It 
was heavily fired at to the north by the Nordhinder lightship and also further west by enemy 
naval forces. An almost complete cloud cover, which lasted as far as the English coast, made 
direct orientation impossible. The airship, according to its F.T. bearings, was considerably more 
to the south than it had intended; the commander decided to attack Harwich. Approaching the 
coast around midnight, searchlights searched the airship. The total ammunition of high-explosive 
and incendiary bombs was dropped on the searchlights and a suspected nearby battery. Whether 
the airship actually attacked Ipswich or localities east of Ipswich, as English observers assume, 
seems doubtful.'”° 
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On the march back, the airship under the coast was taken under fire by naval forces several 
times. 

"L 21", Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, gave up the attack on London, since this goal 
could not have been reached before it was bright. On the approach to the coast, "L 21" was fired 
at several times ineffectively by naval forces. The attack was set on Colchester and Ipswich. "L 
21" was searched for by a searchlight and thereupon decided to attack the searchlight and any 
batteries. After the first bombing, which took place around 2 o'clock, a large number of 
searchlights lit up around the airship, which it caught immediately; 21 "was heavily fired at. The 
attacked location was mistaken for Harwich and bombed with high explosives and incendiary 
bombs. According to English findings, the area of Great Oakley and Pewit Island was attacked; a 
nearby explosives factory narrowly escaped the attack. The airship had to make full use of its 
climbing ability and went to 3700 m, but was still covered by enemy fire even at this altitude. At 
2:40 am, after all bombs had been dropped, "L 21" came out of the fire area and began the march 
back. 

"L 32", Oberleutnant z. S. Peterson, with the commander of the naval airship division, 
Korvettenkapitin Strasser, on board, had ascended later than intended due to strong cross winds. 
The approach was chosen via Belgium in order to gain time, but also there the wind picked up 
considerably, so that Ostend was not passed with a course for Dover until 11:20 in the evening. 
At 2:00 in the morning the coast of Kent came into view. "L 32" was illuminated by numerous 
headlights and batteries as well Ships at anchor and was heavily fired at. Bombs were dropped 
on batteries and naval forces. As they left the coast, guard steamers were attacked with bombs. 
An aircraft belonging to a Dover squadron attacked twice without success when the "L 32" was 
under headlights without the airship itself noticing anything of the aircraft. At about 3 o'clock in 
the morning the coast was left on the march back. 

"SL 9". Kapitanleutnant d. R. Wolff (Richard), had to give up his intention to attack 
London because of the strong headwind. Shortly after 10 o'clock in the evening, the course of the 
coast was recognized at an altitude of 2500 to 2700 m with increasing cloudiness; Despite going 
down to 1,800 m, "SL 9" only managed to make out isolated lights for brief moments, but no 
worthwhile targets were found. After dropping ammunition to relieve the ship, the march back 


was Started. 


 . — (ft. Gl ATOM AL. <a Loe). 
The war in the North Sea. VI. 
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"L 31", Kapiténleutnant Mathy, was on the advance to London via Ostend at 9 p.m. on 
August 24th. From 1.30 a.m. to 1.45 a.m., south-east parts of London were covered with 3000 kg 
explosive bombs and 20 incendiary bombs severely interrupted cloud cover and violent defense 
carried out in a loop, numerous houses were destroyed and damaged. "L 31" was searched in 
vain for a long time by searchlights, but only caught and fired out when it ran out. "L 31" 
managed to find protection behind the cloud cover and to pass the coast undamaged. Since 
October 1915, the attack carried out by Kapitaénleutnant Mathy was the first on London. 

During that night 15 aircraft took off in England to counter the attack, only one of which 
came into direct contact with an airship. The defense by aircraft had not been successful, but the 
guarding of the approach roads by naval forces, the resulting fighting and the rather strong 
headwind had affected the result. 

The submarines sent to sea to pick up the airships were recalled after the airships had 
landed. Between August 26 and 30, "U 32", '"U 48", "U 53", "U 56", "U 64" went to sea to 
occupy the assigned operational zones A, B, C, D (1). The launch was delayed due to persistent 
bad weather, for the same reason the boats were called back prematurely. Two days later, on 
September 2nd, the weather had improved so much that airship attacks were to be expected. "U 
24","U 65" and "U 69" were then sent back to sea on September 2 against British security 
forces. 

The submarines at sea in the periods between the airship attacks had generally found very 
little guard under the English coast. They had occasionally encountered English submarines, 
destroyers and guards there, as well as on their march there and back, but their observations 
allowed the conclusion that the real strength of the English guards did not come into action until 
certain and immediate signs of an airship attack were observed were, a sign of the increasing 
trust in the reliability of the English observation service over time. Apart from a failed attempt to 
attack a small cruiser of the "Attentive" class and five destroyers of the "Laertes" class on 
August 29, 2 p.m., south of the Dogger Bank and an equally unsuccessful torpedo attack on the 
English torpedo boat "26" on August 30 No special combat operations were reported at midday 
on August 30 nautical miles northeast of Blyth. 


1) See page 94,108 
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Airship attack on 2/3 September 1916 
(see map 8) 


After twelve airships took off in the afternoon of August 29 with the aim of attacking 
London or England South, but this operation had to be canceled again due to a strong southerly 
wind, the weather conditions were considered favorable enough on the afternoon of September 2 
to order all available airships to attack England. The order read: "England South, main objective 
London." Twelve naval airships were ready to take off, namely "L 11", "L 13","L 14", "L 16", 
"L 17", "L 21", "L 22", "~L 23", "L 24"," L 30", "L 32", "SL 8”. Simultaneously with this attack 
of the naval airships, four army airships took off: "LZ 90", "LZ 97", "LZ 98", "SL 11". 

There were moderate winds, strength 2 to 3, direction WSW to SW. The view was 
sometimes poor. After the ascent, the airships found less favorable weather conditions as they 
approached the English coast; they had to contend with heavy rain, snow and hail showers at 
higher altitudes and found wind directions between ESE and WSW. 

"L 11", Korvettenkapitén Victor Schiitze, found on his approach that it reached the 
English coast too early due to a freshening tail wind; it had to step in place for two hours. "L 11" 
headed for Great Yarmouth and reached the coast, without being noticed by outpost forces. Great 
Yarmouth was bombed. After the attack, the airship was shot at by coastal batteries and naval 
forces. With the intention of attacking London, they steered south along the coast. After "L 11" 
was caught by numerous large searchlights over Harwich, it was caught in such violent defensive 
fire that it had to steer clear of the coast at first. At 2:20 a.m., under the cover of a veil of cloud, 
the firing batteries and the city were covered with the remainder of the bombs. From Harwich, 
"L 11" watched from Harwich the attacks over London that were going on that night and 
witnessed how, at about 2:15 a.m., the army airship "SL 11", Captain Schramm, which was 
caught by many searchlights over London, was heavily fired upon by defensive batteries and 
finally set ablaze by machine gun fire from an airplane, crashed in flames. '° 
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The English air defense was rightly proud of this first success of combined Land and air defense 
and was able to state that the combined efforts, in particular the construction of special 
ammunition to set fire to the airships' gas, were crowned with success. On the other hand, this 
success should not be overestimated; it did nothing to change the scope and objectives of the 
attacks launched that night. - "L 11" had been hit by gunfire during one of the attacks on 
Harwich; some burn holes, which presumably came from a dull ricochet bullet, could be 
detected, but no fire effect had occurred. 

"L 13", Lieutenant Commander Pr61B, also had to slow down on the outward march in order not 
to be on the English coast before nightfall. As the timely arrival of London seemed doubtful because of 
the ship's transfer to the north, the commander decided to cross the coast in the Grimsby area; At about 11 
o'clock at night he was able to find the crossing point exactly with the help of the searchlights searching 
for the airship. At 1 am all ammunition was dropped on the East Retford area: three gasometers were set 
on fire and destroyed. The airship returned undamaged after weak and unsuccessful shelling when 
crossing the coast. 

"L 14", Captain Manger, crossed the English coast in northern Norfolk; the commander believed 
he had occupied the northern part of London with numerous high-explosive and incendiary bombs at 2.15 
a.m. "L 14" encountered very strong enemy counteraction, but was unable to observe the effect of its own 
bombing due to the cloud cover. The crash of "SL 11" was observed by "L 14". The march back was 
uneventful. 

"L 16", Kapiténleutnant Sommerfeldt, slowed down his advance for the same reasons as the 
aforementioned airships, crossed the north coast of Norfolk at around 10 p.m. in a strong southerly wind 
and launched the attack on north-west London at around 2 a.m. with the cloud cover decreasing. At 2:00 
a.m. all the ammunition was dropped on searchlight systems—more than 40 searchlights, some of them 
very powerful, were counted in London. The airship was heavily shelled. 15 minutes after the attack, "L 
16" observed the burning down of "SL 11". "L 16" was illuminated as bright as day at a distance 
estimated at 2000 m. The return march was carried out without incident.''® 
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"L 17", Lieutenant Commander Kraushaar, had passed the Terschelling lightship at 5:45 
pm and, heading for the Wash, was about to attack over London at midnight. At 9:30 p.m., after 
an F.T. sounding requested for checking, it was determined that the south-west wind had 
freshened considerably and the ship had shifted north. The attack on London was therefore 
initiated immediately, meanwhile the load on the ship was so severe due to heavy and persistent 
snow and rain gusts that a temporary sinking from 2700 to 2300 m could not be avoided. For this 
reason the commander gave up the attack on London and decided at 11 o'clock to attack 
Norwich. But since Norwich was not attacked that night, the attack must have taken place at 
another unidentified place, which resisted vigorously with several searchlights and batteries. The 
commander watched the impact of his bombs between the muzzle flashes of the batteries. The 
airship was severely shaken and thrown sideways by detonations occurring in close proximity to 
the forward nacelle, amidships and aft nacelle. An oil pipe broke, causing the starboard engine to 
fail. Two clearly visible fires with far-reaching firelight indicated the effect of the bombing. On a 
second attempt, a weak searchlight tried to catch the ship; immediately afterwards, heavy snow 
gusts and dense clouds prevented the observation of the effect of this run-up. The march back 
took place without incident. 

"L 21", Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, crossed the English coast in the north-eastern 
part of Norfolk. The march overland to attack London was initially uneventful. The ship was 
illuminated by searchlights on a number of occasions and was lightly shelled on a few occasions. 
With a freshening south wind, the airship only made slow progress. It was able to observe attacks 
by other airships, as well as the flaming crash of "SL 11". When "L 21" was still north of the 
London searchlight at 3:15 am, the commander had to decide to refrain from attacking London. 
He believed to have bombed Norwich on the return march, but it was probably a question of 
installations on the east coast of the Wash. The bombs were dropped after searchlights and 
defense batteries had been activated by incendiary bombs. The ship came under heavy but 
ineffective fire from shrapnel and incendiary projectiles. After crossing the coast, the ship made 
slow progress with the wind gradually shifting to the southeast. 6:20 a.m. the starboard engine 
failed due to a cylinder rupture. When at 8 a.m. at times the port engine also failed and the 
radiotelegraphy was disabled as a result of the disruption that occurred, the airship drifted 
heavily without being able to make itself felt.'!’ 
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At that time it was about 40 nm north of Terschelling. 

At 11 a.m. the front engine failed for a while, so that the ship continued to climb up to 
3250 m despite the 15° bank due to the sun's rays. The steerability of the ship was lost due to the 
banked position. It turned on itself and could not be brought on course until the front engine 
started again. — Than until 10.30 a.m. There was no message about "L 21" at the command of 
the high seas forces, parts of the high seas fleet were sent to search at sea. "L 13", which had 
landed at 7:30 am after returning from the attack run in Hage, had also risen again to look for "L 
21". "L 21" was sighted in the afternoon and landed in Nordholz at around 3 p.m. 

"L 22", Kapitaénleutnant Dietrich (Martin), initially headed for the wash, but after the 
front engine failed due to a breaking wave, he gave up his intention of attacking London in order 
to attack Nottingham. "L 22" crossed the coast in the area of Grimsby and attacked the area of 
Hull, covered by very heavy snow gusts, which only occasionally permitted a view through the 
cloud cover. When turning to the attack on the southern bank of the Hum, the lights of large 
industrial plants came into view, which were bombed. When crossing the coast on the return 
march at 1:15 a.m., the ship was fired upon by defensive batteries, as on the outward journey. 
Shortly thereafter, a short engagement with an enemy plane, which came up from aft out of a 
cloud cover, was carried out by both sides without result. The retreat took place without further 
incident. 

"L 23", Kapiténleutnant Ganzel, gave up his intention to attack London after crossing the 
coast southeast of Boston on the Wash at about 9:30 p.m. because the airship had received a very 
heavy additional load as a result of rain and frequent heavy hail showers. Besides, the prospect of 
the weather clearing too south was thought slim. "L 23" believed to have attacked Norwich 
between 12 and 12:30 a.m. According to British sources, the bombs were dropped from "L 23" 
over Boston and the surrounding area. The effect of the bombing by "L 23" could not be 
observed because of clouds. The retreat was carried out without opposition. 

"L ane Kapiténleutnant Koch, headed for the wash and believed to have reached it at 
10:10 p.m. 
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Position determination was made more difficult under the coast due to severely deteriorating 
weather. Searchlights on a bomb-throwing airship were observed crossing the coast. Heavy rain 
gusts, which turned into snow gusts at 2600 m altitude, put a considerable strain on the ship. The 
commander therefore set course for Norwich and, sailing downwind in the better weather, 
observed a headlight position which dazzled as it approached; it was bombed with explosives. 
On the coast between | and 2 o'clock in a place believed to be Yarmouth many searchlights came 
into operation, and battery fire also followed. After the bombing the battery was silent; violent 
fires and explosions were observed. "L 24" swung out to sea and made a second attempt at the 
city, air station, gas station and batteries, which it occupied with the rest of the ammunition. On 
the second attempt, the airship only received fire with good searchlight illumination during and 
after the bombs were dropped. According to British information, the attack by "L 24" took place 
in the area of Bacton airfield, south-east of Cromer. A counter-aircraft that took off from Bacton 
Airfield reported seeing a bomb drop south-east of the airfield on its return flight; but he did not 
succeed in coming into combat contact with the airship. The return march was uneventful. 

"L 30", Lieutenant at sea, Frhr. von Buttlar, set course for the Thames to attack London. 
At 8:45 p.m. he stood at Nordlander Lightship and thought he was standing over the City of 
London at 11:10 p.m. Just before crossing the coast, the airship was illuminated by a vehicle 
firing a large flare, over the attack area there was a light veil of cloud which made it difficult for 
the searchlights to penetrate and weakened the defences. In addition to artillery defense, two 
airmen were seen chasing the ship for about ten minutes. Fires and house collapses have been 
observed. After the ammunition had been dropped at 11:25 p.m., the ship steered into the 
German Bight after radio direction finding. According to British information, "L 30" did not 
advance to London, but dropped its bombs on towns about 15 nm west of Lowestoft. 

"L 32", Oberleutnant z. S. Peterson, passed the English coast at Haisborough at 10 
o'clock and headed for London after the FT bearing. Cloud layers lay over England, partly haze. 
London was spotted from a long distance around midnight by the numerous searchlights. Several 
airship attacks were observed before the attack by "L 32", including the burning crash of "SL 11" 
at 2:15 a.m. 
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The bombs were dropped at 3 a.m. under heavy defense by searchlights and artillery. The march 
back went without a hitch. 

"SL 8". Kapitaénleutnant Wolff (Guido), crossed the coast at 2500 m without seeing it. 
The airship headed for London, illuminated at 12:10 a.m. en route through dense clouds by 
searchlights which were bombed. At 1 a.m. it cleared up and London came into view. Since the 
wind from the south had freshened up considerably and the ship passed heavy snow and rain 
gusts, the attack on London was abandoned at 2 a.m. and on the return march, while the airship 
was observed burning and crashing over London, the bombs were dropped on localities , held for 
Norwich and Winterton. Because of the haze layer, no effect could be observed. The march back 
was uneventful. 

During that night of attack, 14 English aircraft rose to counter. 

The U-boats "U 24", "U 65" and "U 69" sent to sea during the operation returned to the 
harbor after the attack without any particular incidents. 

The squadron attack of the airships on the night of September 2nd and 3rd, 1916 was 
regarded by the British side as a kind of turning point. The air defenses, which had been greatly 
increased from the summer of 1916, and above all the joint defense with searchlights, guns and 
aircraft, had made the offensive journeys considerably more difficult and dangerous. The skill of 
the English pilots in night flying increased in the course of time, and it was a matter of course 
that occasional successes were inevitable. During this squadron attack, an English pilot, 
Lieutenant Leefe Robinson, succeeded for the first time in setting fire to an airship with machine 
gun fire, which had become more effective as a result of the successful construction of gas- 
igniting projectiles in the summer of 1916. There could be no doubt that what had once 
succeeded would occasionally succeed in the future. The moral impression on the people of 
England, especially those of London, was certainly very great. Millions of people witnessed the 
wartime success of an English aviator and perhaps for the first time saw the horrors of war in 
combat with their own eyes. However, the assumption that the shooting down of an airship and 
the observation of this event by airships attacking at the same time had an influence on the 
willingness of the German airships to attack is incorrect." 
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It would mean failing to recognize the passionate will to harm the enemy that lived in the strong 
personality of the commander of the airships, Korvettenkapitén Strasser, and in his airship 
commanders. On the contrary, only one conclusion could come to life on the German side, 
namely to repeat the attacks with the greater the energy, the greater the audacity and the more 
ruthless effort. To what extent the tactical implementation of the attacks had to be adapted over 
time to the increased defense was a different question. 

For the next attack period, the fleet chief ordered that the longer nights in connection with 
the squadron attacks by the airships should be used for night torpedo boat advances. 

On September 7th, “SL. 8 "and" SL. 9 "were sent back to the Baltic Sea. 


Airship attack on 23/24 September 1916. 
(See map 9.) 


On September 23, in the evening all North Sea airships, with the exception of "L 11", 
rose to attack England with a squadron. The order was: "England south or center." 

On September 23 a.m. the fleet commander gave the I. F. d. T. Orders to advance with 
the light cruiser "Frankfurt" of the II and VI torpedo boat flotilla from the middle of the German 
Bight in the direction of Dogger Bank the next night. The outpost forces were put into a state of 
heightened readiness during the afternoon. "Frankfurt", with the I. F. d. T., Kommodore 
Michelsen, left Schillig Reede at 12:30 pm with the If and VI Flotilla. The formation headed for 
a point 40 nm north of the Borkum Riff lightship and received the order at 7:30 p.m. to take a 
position line 25 nm west of this point. From this position, which was manned by five groups, 
extended twenty miles, and ran approximately north-south, the advance in a westerly direction 
was begun. At 12:30 am, September 24th, a U-turn was made south of Dogger Bank. During the 
night four Dutch trawlers, which found nothing suspicious, were examined and released. At 9 
o'clock in the evening "B 98" sighted a surfaced U-boat, which was probably hostile. Traffic on 
steamers and fishing vessels was quite brisk in the area. Enemy surface forces were not sighted; 
the area covered and the range of the advance were too small for this.'!° 
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There were southeasterly to southwesterly winds of low strength in the German Bight. 
The airships "L 13", "L 14", "L 16", "L 17", "L 21", "L 22", "L 23", "L 24", "L 30", "L31","L 
32", "L 33" rose. 

"L 16" had to turn back during the afternoon due to engine failure, "L 24" due to a broken 
shaft. The modern airships "L 30", "L 31", "L 32" and "L 33" started their attack on London. 


"L 30", Oberleutnant z. S. Freiherr von Buttlar, chose the approach over Belgium in order 
to gain windward with the prevailing south wind. 8:15 p.m. the Flemish coast at 1000 m above 
sea level was passed at Blankenberghe. Oberleutnant z. S. Freiherr v. Buttlar believed he turned 
up at 10:40 p.m. south of London and pelted eastern parts of London with bombs from a height 
of 3350 m. Because of the very clear night and the strong counteraction he had refrained from 
turning again to the west. The march back across the sea went without disturbance. According to 
British observations, "L 30" is said to have headed for the coast near Cromer and dropped its 
bombs north of Cromer. 


"L 31", Kapiténleutnant Mathy, also marched over Belgium and was over Ostend at 8 
p.m. and over Dungeness at 10:45 p.m., where, to relieve the ship, which was heavy at high 
temperatures, some bombs were dropped on lighthouses without hitting. At 12:15 London was 
attacked, having swung as far as possible to windward on westerly courses. On the approach to 
London, Lieutenant Mathy had dropped some flares, which had the effect of blinding the 
searchlights, so that defense was very limited. The attack height was 3800 m. The bombs fell on 
the districts of Kenley, Mitcham, Streatham, Brixton, Kennington, Lea Bridge Road and Lenton. 
Weak haze supported "L 31" so that London's powerful defenses did not harm it. "L 31" left the 
coast at Yarmouth under heavy but unsuccessful gunfire from the coast and ships. the damage to 
property and personal injury was considerable. 


"L 32", Oberleutnant z. S. Peterson, had also launched his attack from Belgium. 
Apparently, "L 32" had difficulties on the approach after crossing the coast at Dungeness, which 
caused him to make a loop journey overland. Shortly after midnight, according to English 
information, the airship stopped above Tunbridge Wells, turned from there to the north and 
dropped Bombs on the spotlight station at Crockenhill, southeast of Woolwich, on September 24, 
at 12:50 a.m., which had illuminated the ship.'!° 
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It then followed the course of the Thames and crossed it to the east of Purfleet. After "L 
32" was initially evaded by the defenses due to haze, it came into clear air north of the Thames 
and was suddenly caught by many searchlights and came under fire. The airship dropped its 
bombs in a line between Avelen and South Ockendon. "L 32" now steered an easterly course to 
avoid the lively gunfire. On this course, the airship was sighted by an aircraft piloted by Second 
Lieutenant F. Sowren, on patrol, and came under fire just as the last bomb was dropped. The 
attack took place around 1:10 a.m. According to the English aviator, he could clearly see the 
airship's turning propellers and watched as the ship tried to avoid the searchlights. The first and 
second machine-gun positions were unsuccessful, and the hull of the third fired at various points. 
The fire ran along the airship, and the incendiary projectiles ignited the gas. "L 32" crashed in 
flames at Snails Hall Farm, Great Burstead, south of Billericay, killing the brave commander and 
heroic crew. — The crash was observed by "L 31". 


"L 33". Kapitanleutnant d. R. Bocker had crossed the coast at 10:40 p.m. immediately 
north of the Thames. Kapiténleutnant Bocker set a direct course for London and by midnight 
stood over the eastern part of the city. “L 33” began bombing Bromley-on-Bow, Bow itself and 
Stratford; the airship came under heavy anti-aircraft gun fire after all ammunition was dropped 
downwind between 11:20 and 11:40. The ship was about 100 m below the impact height, the air 
temperature was +0. It was brightly lit and effectively fired upon. The ship received numerous 
hits; a hole about 2 square meters in size just below the "equator" could be tightly tied. An 
attempt was made to reach the coast on a southerly course. The ship lost a lot of altitude; 
everything that was not necessary, such as ammunition, spare parts, machine guns, fuel, etc., was 
thrown overboard. Near Chelmsford, "L 33" was attacked by an airplane and came under heavy 
fire without causing any serious damage. Kapitanleutnant Bocker, meanwhile, recognized that 
the loss of gas and the damage to the airship left no hope of bringing the ship home . At 12:30 he 
delivered the F.T. call: "Need help Thames Estuary."''” 
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The I. F. d. T., who at that time was about to turn around with his formation standing at the 
Dogger Bank, was aware that, unfortunately, as things stood, because of the shortness of the 
night and the distance of 170 nautical miles, help would unfortunately be provided directly in 
front of the Thames was not possible. 

Close to the coast, "L 33" resumed its course over land and the commander decided to 
land and destroy the airship. "L.33" was landed between Little Wigborough and Peldon and set 
on fire after landing all secret things were burned. One man was injured when the ship touched 
down. After the ship was set on fire, there was an explosion that was so strong that the crew was 
thrown to the ground. Commandant and crew were captured. According to the commander, who 
was led to the wreck of the airship the next day, nothing useful was left of the scaffolding apart 
from a few rings at the tip. 


"L 13", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Eichler, refrained from attacking London due to the lack of 
cloud cover and set Sheffield as a target. From 10 p.m. onwards the airship was heavily besieged 
by guard forces. With freshening southerly winds, the airship crossed the coast south of the 
Humber estuary at 10:50 p.m. after multiple evasive maneuvers. Here, "L 13" was illuminated by 
numerous searchlights and fired upon vigorously by shore batteries. It dropped its bombs in the 
Sleaford area due to lack of time. When crossing the coast on the return march, "L 13" was again 
heavily fired upon by batteries and naval forces. A defensive aircraft attacked unsuccessfully. 
The airship took a large number of hits from explosives, but made the retreat without difficulty. 


"L 14", Hauptmann Manger, crossed the coast north of the Wash and was illuminated and 
fired upon by guard vehicles and shore batteries. Bombs were dropped on the vehicles, but no 
success was observed. Instead of London, which was not attacked due to lack of cloud cover, 
Nottingham was to be attacked. According to the English statement, however, the attack was 
carried out on Lincoln. The airship was hit by searchlights before the attack and fired on heavily. 
The effect of the high-explosive bombs dropped at 11:45 p.m. was considerable, as could be 
observed from the airship.’ ® 
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At 1:15 am, the airship "L 32", which crashed burning over London, was sighted. The march 
back took place without any special incidents. 


"L 17", Lieutenant Kraushaar, headed for the Wash and reserved the target for the attack 
depending on the weather conditions found on the enemy coast. At 7:30 p.m. the commander 
gave up the attack on London, mainly because of the lack of cloud cover, and set course for 
Sheffield. He observed a lively Morse code call from the guard forces just offshore, and 
numerous powerful searchlights scanning the sky. Shortly after 10 o'clock it was determined by 
incendiary bombs being dropped that the ship had crossed the coast, and about half an hour later 
the attack of "L 14" over Lincoln and the heavy defenses of this city could be observed. In fact, 
"L 17" did not direct its attack against Sheffield, but against Nottingham, and on the way from 
the coast to there it had several times seen more distant searchlights and batteries working 
against it without success. At 12:45 a.m., lights in a wide area and brightly lit industrial sites in 
between indicated the state of the city. For defense, a few weaker searchlights in the north of the 
city and other searchlights with batteries in the west were activated. Extensive industrial facilities 
that were clearly recognizable as such were chosen as the target of the attack. Strong impact in 
the targets could be observed from the airship. At 1:10 a.m. the crash of a burning airship was 
observed in the south. Shortly after crossing the coast east of Grimsby, a powerful searchlight 
tried to catch "L 17" again; heavy shelling began. "L 17" managed to evade the effect through 
energetic maneuvers. The attack on Nottingham caused considerable material and personal 
damage. 


"L 21", Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, was at Nordhinder lightship at dusk and was 
fired upon by four English destroyers without effect. Because of the lack of clouds and high air 
temperatures, the attack on London had to be abandoned. The attack was made on the east part of 
Suffolk at 10:30 pm to 10:45 pm. "L 21" came under fire from the Stowmarket batteries and 
dropped its bombs on nearby installations. Hits in the batteries were assumed to be probable, 
since the ship was not fired on despite good lighting. The coast was left again at 11 o'clock and 
the march back was carried out without difficulties. ''° 
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"L 22", lieutenant captain Dietrich (Martin), intended to attack Central England. At 10.45 
a.m. the ship was unexpectedly caught by searchlights at Spurn Head and came under heavy fire. 
The Grimsby battery was bombed with high-explosive bombs. In the absence of any cloud cover, 
the attack had to be broken off after the first attempt because of the strong counteraction of the 
defense batteries, which fired without searchlights in the high visibility, and the retreat had to be 
started. The ship was so covered with incendiary shells that at times it was brightly lit. The return 
march of the undamaged airship took place without difficulty. 

"L 23", Kapitanleutnant Ganzel, was already at Terschelling at 3.40 p.m., gave up the 
attack on London for the same reason as the other airships and crossed the coast north of the 
Wash at 10 p.m., after making a loop along the way was in order not to reach the coast too early. 
At 10.45 p.m. the ship was caught by searchlights from all sides and heavily fired upon. The 
commander thought he was over Lincoln and attacked batteries and searchlights as well as the 
city with bombs. According to the English statement The attack on towns north of Lincoln took 
place. "L 23" began the return march at 11 o'clock, during which time the burning "L 32" was 
observed. The return march and landing took place without incident. 

The I. F. d. T. on the "Frankfurt", with the two flotillas, carried out the march back 
without any particular incident and entered the Jade on the morning of September 24th. 

The airship attack on the night of September 23rd to 24th resulted in the loss of two 
modern airships, but caused considerable damage in London and industrial cities in Central 
England. If the effect of the attack on London had been morally limited by the shooting down of 
"L 32" (Peterson), the bombing of Nottingham by "L 17" (Kraushaar) had been particularly 
successful. The city attributed this in part to the fact that illuminated and moving railroads had 
shown the attacker the way. Remedial action has been requested from Nottingham and other 
cities; the demands were raised at a reception which Lord French finally gave to a delegation of 
representatives from 25 cities. Lord French also this time, as on previous occasions, rejected any 
restriction of rail traffic, since this was absolutely necessary for reasons of war and to maintain 
orderly traffic in the country. One would play into the hands of the Germans' wishes if traffic in 
the country were disrupted by drastic measures. 
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The city fathers had to accept this decision, but they were of the opinion that the population saw 
events in a different light. On the German side, the loss of two airships was perceived as a 
regrettable but unavoidable causality of war in the course of frequent attacks. 


After a break of only one day, Korvettenkapitaén Strasser gave all airships ready to take 
off again the order to attack England. The experience of the last few weeks had shown that the 
strength of the defense, especially over London, had increased considerably. Korvettenkapitan 
Strasser therefore felt compelled to limit the will to attack the commanders subordinate to him by 
ordering that London should not be attacked by the new airships in the absence of a cloud cover 
and on a clear, clear night. 

The general order of the fleet chief to use the nights in which airship attacks were 
scheduled for torpedo boat advances was extended by a special order for the night of September 
25th to 26th. The II. F. d. T. with "Regensburg", 2/2 Torpedo boat Flotillas as well as 2 cruisers 
of the IT Reconnaissance Group were to advance into the Hoofden that night. The chief of the 
outpost forces was instructed to take up the advance flotilla with the outpost forces if necessary, 
who had 12 Torpedo boat Flotillas available for submarine security Due to other tasks, 
submarines had not been available for the airship attack on September 23/24 to combat the 
security forces was not used due to a machine failure. 

The ILF.d. T., Kommodore Heinrich, sailed on September 25, 10.55 a.m., with 
"Regensburg", "Frankfurt", "Pillau", II., II. Flotilla and 12. Half-Flotilla with a delay of one 
hour, which had occurred due to a delay in being discharged, from Schillig Reede. The formation 
was at 54° O'N, 5° 0' E. From here the advance was continued in a reconnaissance line: the II 
and III Flotilla each formed three groups 4 nm distance from group to group; the small cruisers 
with the 12th Half-Flotilla 12 nm behind the center of the A.L., course SW, 17 nm. During the 
transition to the A.L., "G 104" had to be detached to Wilhelmshaven due to a leak in the front 
condenser. At 7:20 p.m. informed the Chief of the High Seas told the II. F. d. T. that the torpedo 
boat forces in Flanders had been laid off the Scheldt just in case. !! 
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At 7:45 p.m. the "V 71" sighted a fast-diving submarine 15 nm southwest of Terschelling 
lightship 1000 m ahead but did not ram. This decision was made because the submarine was not 
recognized with certainty as hostile. The incident showed the great difficulty, even impossibility, 
of distinguishing between friend and foe in submarines, especially at night. The advancing armed 
forces had been informed that their own submarines were to be expected at sea, and since the 
valid tactical orders stipulated that submarines should only be fought if their hostile character 
had been determined with certainty, the attack had to be refrained from. Promising combat 
against submarines would only have been expected if certain sea areas had been kept free of their 
own submarines with certainty. 

The chief of the I. Squadron - Vizeadmiral Ehrhardt Schmidt - ran out as reconnaissance 
forces with the outpost forces, consisting of the I. Squadron and the battle cruisers "Moltke", 
"von der Tann" and the ship of the line "Bayern" so that the formation on 26 September, 5 am, 
with the reconnaissance group, advanced at 10 nm, stood at Terschelling lightship. Even the 
Fleet Chief, who had left open certain doubts about the absolute necessity of an exceptional 
position by heavy armed forces by adding "if necessary" in his orders, expressly ordered the 
advance of the outpost forces on the evening of September 25. 

The orders given by the chief of the I. Squadron to the outpost forces subordinate to him 
were given by radio communication with high intensity in order to inform the II. F.d. T., who 
was at sea, with certainty to give knowledge of the measures taken. This has undoubtedly been 
used by the English observation service to decipher and establish the German intentions; but the 
basic orders of the English fleet chief, which normally precluded the use of forces of the Grand 
Fleet in the southern part of the North Sea, apparently resulted in no countermeasures being 
taken on the English side. 

The advancing unit of the IL. F. d. T. encountered numerous steamers and fishing vessels 
that were not examined.” 
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On September 26, at 12:20 a.m., About 30 nm northeast of the Meuse lightship was turned 
around as planned. The undertaking, which had started one hour late from the start, had not been 
carried forward to the Meas-Feuerschiff, the place ordered. Just as the association was about to 
turn back, the II. F. d. T. the message from the commanding admiral of the marine corps that on 
September 26 at 5:30 a.m. 10 nm west of the lightship Nordhinder an English destroyer flotilla 
with a convoy would be stationed. At first Kommodore Heinrich believed that he should operate 
on the enemy group, but soon became convinced that the likelihood of hitting the English flotilla 
was very small. According to his calculation, assuming that it came from Rotterdam and went to 
Nordhinder via the Maas lightship, the convoy would travel at 14 nm at 1:30 a.m. stand by the 
Meuse lightship. The start of the return march would have been delayed until at least 2 a.m. due 
to the need to shift the reconnaissance line. The flotillas could then only be at the Terschelling 
Bank lightship at around 7 a.m. at the earliest. The II.F.d. T. believed with such a change in the 
planned operation, to bring the whole enterprise into a certain contradiction to the basic orders of 
the Fleet Command. The uncertainty of the news about the convoy makes this view, which 
unfortunately missed an opportunity to harm the enemy, understandable. The march back went 
according to plan. Around 6 o'clock in the morning the formation of the II. F. d. T was met at 
Terschelling Bank by the outpost forces. 


Airship attack on 2Z./26. September 1916. 
(See map 10.) 


On September 25, p.m. the airships "L 13", "L 14", "L 16", "L17","L 21", "L 22", "L 
23", "L 30", "L 31" were to rise to attack against England. Orders for "L 30" and "L 31": South 
England, London subject to the restriction that has been ordered in principle; for the other 
airships: Central England. 

"L 17" had to land again shortly after departure due to two engine failures. 

"L 13" and "L 23" broke off the operation before reaching the coast due to an engine 
breakdown. 

There were very weak SSW to E winds, sometimes calm. This weather situation greatly 
favored the navigation of the airships, so that in this attack the differences between the 
observations made by the German side and the British findings are relatively small.'”* 
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"L 14", Hauptmann Manger, crossed the coast at Hornsea and bombed searchlight 
systems north of the town of Hork which illuminated the airship at 11:15 p.m. An hour later 
factories, searchlights and a battery north of Leeds were bombed. The success could not be 
observed because of low moving clouds and numerous snow and hail squalls from an altitude of 
2800 m. — The march back took place without any special events. 


"L 16", Lieutenant Captain Sommerfeldt, had to stay away from the coast twice in order 
not to cross it when it was too bright. He passed them around 10 p.m. south of Flamborough 
Head. The commander chose the city of York as his target, which he believed to be recognizable 
by a series of lights. He watched as a complex of lights, which he assumed to be the train station, 
was blacked out before the attack. He threw explosive and incendiary bombs there from a height 
of 2800 m without being able to determine the effect. The airship was searched for by a 
searchlight, illuminated and heavily fired upon by a battery during the drop. According to British 
information, the "L 16" attacked installations north-east of the town of York. "L 16" left the 
English coast around midnight northeast of Flamborough Head and was searched for there by 
searchlights in vain. 


"L 21", Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, crossed the coast north of the Wash, where it was 
facilitated by English searchlights at Cromer and Haisborough. "L 21" made a remarkable cross- 
country voyage during which, according to the commander, the airship bombed the industrial 
and blast furnace works around Derby, according to the English Sheffield and a number of towns 
north of Manchester and the Bolton area. The attack took place from a height of 3,000 m under 
some not very strong enemy counteraction. Fires and house collapses have been observed. No 
special occurrences during retreat and landing. 


"L 22", lieutenant captain Dietrich (Martin), was unsuccessfully searched for and fired 
upon by security forces under the English coast at 9:20 p.m. The coast, which could be clearly 
identified, was crossed at Mablethorpe at 10:40 p.m. A poorly shaded town, which was said to be 
Lincoln but which the commander later realized was Sheffield, came into sight and was bombed. 
Powerful explosions and fires were observed. On the return march, the airship north of the 
Humber was searched for by many searchlights and heavily fired with incendiary grenades. '~* 
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The headlights couldn't penetrate the haze. Naval forces were sometimes involved in the 
bombardment. The further march back went without incident. 


"L 30". Oberleutnant z. S. Frhr. von Buttlar, carried out the approach via Belgium. For 
the attack on London, the conditions laid down by order were not available, so that the 
commander at the starry and bright Night intended to attack Ramsgate and Margate. The bombs 
were dropped between 10:15 and 10:25 p.m. from a height of 3200 m, with detonations and fires 
being observed. The enemy counteraction was very strong. The ship was heavily fired with 
incendiary shells, but was undamaged. According to British information, the bombs from "L 30" 
were dropped into the water near the coast between Cromer and Yarmouth, on the other hand an 
unidentified airship was observed at Beachy Head. Return march without any special events. 


"L 31", Lieutenant Mathy, also refrained from attacking London because the weather was 
too clear. He decided to attack Portsmouth and made his way via Dungeness, Beachy Head, Isle 
of Night. "L 31" flew over the island and was over Portsmouth at 11:45 p.m. The commander 
carried out the bombing in just under two minutes; towards the end of the bombing he was 
convinced after the dropping of flares that all the bombs had fallen in the city and shipyard. "L 
31" was illuminated by numerous searchlights and was taken under lively, well-placed artillery 
fire. Since the headlights were dazzling in the clear air, it was not possible to observe details. 
According to English statements, the attack, which was carried out with particularly great skill, 
was unsuccessful. It has not been possible to determine where the bombs dropped by "L 31" hit. 
The attack itself was closely observed by the English side and was taken for a reconnaissance 
mission because the bombs were apparently not dropped. Lieutenant-Captain Mathy led "L 31" 
over the coast at Hastings and, as on the way there, marched back through Belgium. 


On the night of September 25th to 26th, 15 defense aircraft had risen, but none of them 
came into combat contact with airships.” 
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Airship attack on October 1-2, 1916 
(see Map 11.) 


The uncertain weather situation made the next airship attack possible only in the night of 
October 1 to October 2, but the weather conditions during this voyage were not consistently 
favorable. In the German Bight, winds between SW and WNW prevailed with irregular strengths 
between 3 and 5. The wind was gusty, the sky cloudy, visibility poor. An almost entirely closed 
cloud cover, which also covered England, made defense by artillery, searchlights and planes less 
successful, but made navigation more difficult for the airships. The wind under the English coast 
was particularly strong at higher altitudes. Squalls of rain and snow put a heavy burden on the 
attacking airships. Apart from an increase in the readiness of the outpost forces, no special 
measures for naval forces were planned for this attack. 

On October Ist, in the afternoon, all airships ready to take off rose to attack London and 
the Central England. Of the eleven airships "L 13", "L 14", "L 16", "L17", "L 21", "L 22", "L 
23", "L 24", "L 30". "L 31", "L 34" advanced, while "L 13", "L 22" and "L 23" had to turn 
around due to engine failure before reaching the English coast. 

"L 22", Kapitanleutnant Dietrich (Martin), had to decide to turn around at 10:50 pm on 
October Ist, shortly after the English coast was sighted through a small gap in the clouds, 
because a rupture in the fuel pump's drive mechanism prevented use of the starboard engine "The 
decision was made easier by the very unfavorable weather conditions. Shortly after turning 
around at 11:05 p.m., "L 22" was searched for by searchlights and fired upon without effect. 
"L23", Kapitaénleutnant Ganzel, began the return march at 9 p.m. due to the failure of the front 
engine. Both airships reached their landing site without further incident. 

"L13", Kapitaénleutnant d.R. Eichler, turned east of Flamborough Head on October 2, 
3:30 a.m., after the commanding officer had discovered that the airship was almost on the spot 
because of strong gusts and heavy blowing snow. It There was not the slightest prospect of 
reaching the English coast before daylight. The airship was repeatedly searched in vain by 
guards with searchlights from 9:30 pm on the evening of October 1. The return march was 
without any particular incident. = 
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"L 14", Hauptmann Manger, passed the coast south of the Humber at an altitude of 2600 
mat 1.35 a.m., no object of attack could be identified in a thick blanket of fog. The airship 
penetrated to 2000 m and bombarded a major railway town believed to be Grimsby. According 
to English sources, "L 14" attacked towns further south in the south-east corner of Lincolnshire. 
After the attack, "L 14" had to go up because of the raging attacks and observed the glow of fires 
below. Crossing the coast on the return voyage, guard forces firing at the ship were pelted with 
the last of the bombs. At daybreak, and after landing without incident, it was found that "L14" 
had several holes in its hull, apparently caused by pieces of ice. Shrapnel bullet holes were also 
found. 

"L 16", Kapiténleutnant Sommerfeldt, crossed the English coast at Flamborough Head 
shortly after midnight on October 2; according to the English statement, "L 16" is said to have 
reached the mainland to the south, at the north entrance to the Wash. The very difficult 
orientation due to the dense cloud cover speaks for the English observations. "L16" tried to find 
objects to be attacked and dropped some of its bombs from time to time, only to relieve the 
iceship of the ice ship and to prompt the enemy to use defensive measures, in particular to shine 
searchlights. These efforts were unsuccessful. "L 16" began the return march at 2.40 a.m., which 
was carried out without incident. 

According to the requested FT bearing on October 1, "L 17", Kapitaénleutnant Kraushaar, 
was south of the Humber at 10 p.m., 60 nm from the coast being approached . However, the 
numerous searchlights used could not penetrate the dense cloud cover. Explosive bombs were 
dropped on the vehicles, but the success could not be observed. Since the airship in the period 
from 10 p.m. to 4 a.m on October 2nd, in the opinion of the commander, the advance was only 
35 nm, the continuation of the attack was useless. At 4 o'clock in the morning the retreat began. 
The landing took place on the morning of 2 October at 11:15 a.m. According to the English 
statement, "L 17" crossed the north-eastern part of Norfolk and passed the city of Norwich. 

"L 21", Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, stood from 7:30 p.m. to 5:10 a.m. on October 
2nd above a closed cloud cover, which revealed neither sea nor land. al 
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According to English accounts, "L 21" crossed the coast west of Cromer, skirted the 
southern Wash, looped through Pakliam and left the coast south of the Humber. Oberleutnant z. 
S. Frankenberg thought he passed the coast at Gibraltar Point on the round trip. Since the airship 
could not be held due to the increasing ice load despite the low altitude of 2500 m with an 
inclination of more than 10°, the bombs were gradually dropped as ballast. October 2 at 2 a.m. 
some searchlights were sighted to the east and turned towards them; however, they were not 
found. Because the antenna was icing up, it was not possible to transmit, so that it was not 
possible to orientate yourself using F. T. direction finding. Only at 5:15 a.m. the location of the 
ship near Helder was identified through a cloud hole. At 8:30 a.m. the landing took place without 
incident. 

"L 24". Kapitanleutnant Koch (Robert) intended to advance to Manchester via Sheffield. 
Navigation was difficult due to the cloud layer; a set of stars convinced the commander that he 
was further south than the set indicated after the F.T. bearing. A stiff north-west wind was 
blowing at an altitude of 3000 m, which prompted the decision to attack London, which was 
identified by the location and the number of searchlights. The bomb was dropped between 2:10 
a.m. and 2:30 a.m. According to the commander, north-eastern parts of London were occupied. 
The explosive effect could not be seen through the clouds, but several fires were observed. The 
defensive searchlights tried to get the airship, but were prevented from detecting the target by a 
protective cloud cover just here. Airmen were not observed. Artillery counteraction was slight 
during and after the attack. According to British observations, "L 24" did not reach London but 
dropped its bombs much further north in the Hitchin area. At 6:30 am on October 2nd, the front 
engine's tail shaft broke and 3/4 of an hour later the front engine's propeller flew off. Landing 
took place around 10 a.m. without further incident. 

"L 30", Oberleutnant zur See, Frhr. von Buttlar, initially intended to attack London, but 
decided at 8 p.m. to attack Kingston upon Hull because of heavy ice and rain and the machine 
accident. On reaching shore, the ship was searched by numerous searchlights, detained several 
times and fired upon by several batteries. The ammunition carried was dropped on batteries and 
searchlights and extensive installations which the commander believed to be on the south bank of 
the Humber.'”® 
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According to English sources, "L 30" stood further north, in the Whitby area, but did not cross 
the coast. The march back went off without disturbance. 


"L 34", Kapitanleutnant d. R. Dietrich (Max), believed to have bombed Grimsby at 10:40 
p-m. on October | after marching over fairly dense cloud cover. Searchlights were only able to 
catch the airship in places, and the defensive batteries that came into action were unsuccessful. 
According to British observation, "L 34" passed the coast at Cromer and dropped its bombs 
between Corby and Gretton without doing any damage. After the bombing raid on Grimsbn, 
Kapitanleutnant Dietrich initially thought the conditions were favorable for an attack on London, 
but then had to give up London because of stormy weather and heavy ice. On the return march 
he believed to have attacked Norwich, near which the airship passed, marching back, according 
to English statements. "L34" was hit by searchlights on various occasions and was also attacked 
by an airman without success. On October 2nd, at 2 a.m., the English coast was passed on the 
way back and the landing at about 7:50 a.m. done without disruption. 

"L 31", Kapiténleutnant Mathy, whose last voyage of attack can only be described 
according to English information, passed the coast north of Lowestoft at about 9 p.m. and set his 
course directly towards London with the determination characteristic of this energetic 
commander. At 10:45 p.m. "L 31" was caught by searchlights at Kelvedon Hatch and on 
approaching the eastern line of defense changed course to the north-west to launch the attack 
from the north; at 11:30 p.m. it changed course to the south-west to attack from the north. "L 31" 
came under heavy fire from the batteries at Newmans and Temple House. According to the 
British view, the commander there gave up his intention of attacking London and dropped his 
bombs at Cheshunt in quick succession. The bombing caused extensive material damage, with 
304 houses alone being damaged or destroyed. When "L 31" now noticed anti-aircraft aircraft in 
its vicinity, it took a sharp westerly course. The commander tried to evade the searchlights, the 
gunfire and the planes by energetic changes in altitude and course. In the meantime, four 
defensive aircraft had risen to attack, which had favorable conditions for the attack with a strong 
searchlight effect.!”” 
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Lieutenant W.J. Tempest came into combat contact with "L 31" and in his official report 
(1) gives an impressive description of the struggle that led to the destruction of "L 31": "Around 
12:45 a.m. I was over the south-western part of London an elevation of 14,500 feet (4,400 m). 
There was heavy fog on the ground and it was bitterly cold; otherwise it was a glorious, starry 
night at the heights where I found myself. I was just about to look over to north-east London, 
where the fog wasn't quite as heavy, when I saw all the headlights there gathered in a huge 
pyramid. When I turned my eyes to its point, about fifteen miles away, heading straight for 
London, I saw a small cigar-shaped object that I immediately made out to be a zeppelin. I had 
previously hunted many conceited zeppelins that were always clouds when they approached. So I 
first sought a quick approach to my goal (I was standing on one side of London and the enemy 
on the other, we were both heading for the center of the city); The whole time the conditions 
were particularly uncomfortable, because in order to get to the Zeppelin I had to pass a real hell 
of dying shells from the anti-aircraft guns below. Suddenly it seemed to me as if the zeppelin had 
spotted me, for it dropped all the bombs in one volley, changed course sharply, pointed up, and 
tried to escape north by climbing higher as fast as possible. As the zeppelin dropped its bombs, I 
estimated its altitude to be about 11,500 feet (3,200 m). I chased him at full speed up to 15,000 
feet (4,600 m), gradually overtaking him. At that time the defensive fire was very violent; I was 
in an exceptionally uncomfortable position while standing about five miles behind the zeppelin. 
Here I was overcome by the misfortune that my mechanical pressure pump malfunctioned and I 
had to use my hand pump to maintain the pressure of the fuel. This was very strenuous at high 
altitude, apart from the fact that it took up an arm and left me with only one hand to open fire. As 
I climbed higher in the zeppelin, I was delighted to find that I was no longer in the defensive fire, 
because the next grenades died about three miles away. The zeppelin was now nearly 15,000 feet 
(4600 m) high and climbing rapidly. So I decided to dive under him because, despite the slight 
excess speed, the zeppelin climbed like a rocket and wouldn't let me get any closer. 


1) The times of the English report are converted to Central European time.'*° 
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I now put the fuel tank under vigorous pressure and headed straight for the zeppelin, firing rapid 
fire at it. As I passed under the zeppelin, I gave it another layer of rapid fire, jerked my machine 
around, stood under the zeppelin's tail, flew along under it, shooting as much lead into it as I 
could give. I saw smoke trail bullets coming in all directions from the airship, but I was too close 
for it to focus on me. As I fired, I noticed the airship glow red inside like a giant lantern, and then 
a flame shot from the front, confirming that it was on fire. The airship shot up about 200 feet, 
stood still, and came up to me standing before I had time to get out of the way. I dived by all 
means with the zeppelin darting behind me, expecting any minute to be engulfed in flames. Now, 
in order to get out of the way, I made a spiral flight when the zeppelin hissed past me like a blast 
furnace. I straightened my machine and watched the airship fall to the ground with a shower of 
sparks. Now, in the excitement of my emotions, I fired dozens of green luminous stars. I checked 
my watch and found it was ten minutes past | a.m. I felt very weak and tired, and had 
considerable difficulty finding my way to the landing site through the fog. I hit hard and hit my 
machine gun with my head. "The official English work adds to this report (1): 


“This was the end of Heinrich Mathy, the greatest airship commander of the war. Those 
who believe that they should condemn the zeppelin commanders for their attacks on this country 
may be reminded of the words (2) which are written over the grave of a fallen zeppelin crew ina 
cemetery in Suffolk: “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? He stands or falls to his 
lord."" 


The "terrifying" Mathy (3) stayed with his, brave crew: his spirit and energy shone as a 
role model for the airship force. 


1) Jones III. P. 238. 2) Romans 14.4. English text: "Who art thou that judgest another 
man's servant. To his own master he standeth or falleth". 

2) Captain J. Morris: The German Air Raids on Great Britain 1914-1918. P. 147 ("The 
redoubtable Mathy").'*! 
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After, with the exception of "L 31", all airships of the last squadron attack against 
England had landed by 12.30 p.m. on October 2nd, the next attack trip to England was ordered 
for the next day to take advantage of this new moon period. The airships, which took off in the 
course of the afternoon of October 3rd, had to break off the operation and return to their hangars 
because of a strong westerly wind. The next opportunity for a squadron attack against England 
was during the new moon period beginning October 20th. 

After ten ready-to-launch airships had participated in a reconnaissance mission by the 
High Seas fleet on October 19, the next airship attack was in prospect on the night of October 
22-23. However, this intention was preceded by an air raid planned by the British and directed 
against the airship hangars in West and East Frisia (1). Since all airships were used to repel this 
attack on October 22nd, the planned airship attack had to be canceled. The onset of bad weather 
prevented the October new moon period from being exploited. 


Airship attack on March 27th / 28th November 1916. 
(See map 12.) 


In the new moon period of November, the weather conditions allowed an attack run in the 
night of November 27th to 28th 1916. It was no longer possible to advance submarines to 
combat airship defense forces, since a fundamental change had occurred in the military use of 
submarines on October 6° that the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet and the Commanding 
Admiral of the Marine Corps had received orders to conduct U-boat warfare on a prize basis. A 
combination of the airship attack on the night of November 27th to 28th with a torpedo boat 
advance seemed possible according to the weather. The II. F.d.T. with II., If. Flotilla and the Ist 
Half-Flotilla left the jade in the morning of November 27th, but had to turn around 25 nm south 
of the Hornsriff lightship around midnight because the swell was too high. To secure the airship 
attack, therefore, only the outpost forces that had been cleared for immediate departure were 
available. 


1) See p. 141, 142.'° 
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During the afternoon of November 27th, the ten ready-to-use airships "L 13", "L 14", "L 
16", "L 21", "L 22", "L 24", "L 30", "L 34", "L 35", "L 36" rose to attack. The order read: Attack 
Central England, Liverpool, Manchester and Industrial Areas, not Hull. If winds get north: 
England north, Teas, Tyne, Edinburgh, Glasgow; if - which is unlikely - winds turn south: 
England-South, London, Birmingham, Nottingham (London only with cloud cover). 

In the German Bight there were southwest to northwest winds, strengths 3 to 5, light 
cloud cover. As we approached the English coast, the winds picked up, visibility increased 
considerably, and with darkness it became clear as stars. Strong aurora borealis and 
extraordinary brightness were observed from NW to NE. 

"L 30", Oberleutnant z. S. Frhr. Von Buttlar, had to turn around halfway at 8 o'clock in 
the evening because his starboard and starboard aft engine failed. 

"L 34". Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Max Dietrich, passed the English coast at 12:30 at night 
north of Hartlepool. The airship was soon caught by searchlights at Hutton Henry; it covered 
them with bombs. A fighter piloted by Lieutenant J.B. Pyott, which had been on patrol in this 
area for an hour, sighted "L 34" and attacked it. When viewing "L 34", the aircraft was at an 
altitude of 3,600 m, a few hundred feet (1 m = 3.281 feet) above the airship. The aircraft flew 
under "L 34", set parallel to it on an easterly course and fired on "L 34". Lieutenant Pyott 
observed an apparition of fire which he initially took for machine gun fire from "L 34". Very 
soon, however, the fire spread and the entire airship was in flames. Shortly before "L 34" caught 
fire, it had dropped its bombs on West Hartlepool. The bombing caused considerable damage. "L 
34" fell on November 28 at 12:50 a.m. at the mouth of the Tees burning into the sea; the brave 
commander and his valiant crew met their heroic death. 

The destruction of "L34" was observed at a very great distance during the bright night. 
An English aviator standing 136 miles away saw the burning and falling airship. The German 
airships that were heading for the coast in the same area withdrew from observation of the 
shooting down the correct conclusions for this bright night. 

"L 35". Lieutenant Ehrlich, had set course for Blyth in order to attack Newcastle from 
there. Over the North Sea, up to the English coast, there were deep clouds with gusts of rain and 
hail, the sky was perfectly clear.’ 
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The brightness prevailing through the starry sky, in which the English coast could be seen very 
clearly and from a great distance, was considerably increased by the appearance of the northern 
lights observed in the north; it was perfectly clear about England too. The coast came into view 
at midnight between Tees and Hartlepool. When approaching attack height, the valves in the 
middle cells iced over very heavily, and wreaths of ice as thick as a finger sat on the valve plates. 
It was not possible to repair this damage, so it had to be gone below the rebound height. The 
resulting low attack altitude of about 2500 to 2800 m made attacking on heavily fortified places 
in the prevailing visibility not advisable. The commandant therefore decided to go overland north 
of Hartlepool. "L35" saw "L 34" crossing the coast and was able to watch how "L 34" was 
caught and illuminated by numerous spotlights. After a while - 12:44 a.m. - the airship rose up 
was seen falling in flames. Kapitaénleutnant Ehrlich concluded from this that the coast was much 
more defensive than before and that a relatively low-speed airship in this clear weather made an 
easy target for every aviator and also for the artillery, and consequently the probability of success 
was very low turns immediately on the coast after being caught by spotlights for a short time. 
The march back took place without incident. 

"L 36", Korvettenkapitaén Victor Schiitze, changed his intention to attack Glasgow at 
10:30 in the evening, because progress was slow because of the strong headwind. Instead, the 
attack from Edinburgh and Rosyth was considered. Arrived at 10:45 Blast furnaces in the area of 
Scarborough and Whitby in sight; overland it was very visible and cloudless. At 11:30 p.m. the 
horizon, which was very bright from NW to NE, had developed into a broad, high and bright 
northern light, which in its extension to a latitude of 30° and an altitude of 25°. The sky remained 
bright even after the apparition had disappeared. At 12:45 o'clock it was observed how "L 34" 
fell in flames. "L 36" was very difficult to maintain as a result of the rapidly rising temperatures, 
so that 800 kg of bombs were dropped at the rear to relieve the stern. At 2.15 a.m. the starboard 
side engine failed just off the coast of Berwick. Due to this failure and the constantly changing 
static conditions, the airship, which was almost impossible to manoeuvre, climbed up to 3800 m 
despite the rudder lying hard down. The attack conditions were extremely unfavorable; the ship 
should have attacked with its back against the bright sky without any cloud cover. '* 
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Only after the stern was relieved further by dropping bombs and petrol, trimming the bombs and 
the crew, the ship could be stopped. However, when the port aft engine temporarily failed at 2:30 
and the ship was under fire by individual naval forces without headlights, the commander 
decided to give up his attack. During the march back further engines broke down, so that on 
November 28th at 8:20 a.m. four engines were not working. At 10:30 am, "L 36" reached its 
home port. 

"L 24", Oberleutnant z. S. Friemel, had to turn off the starboard engine, which was 
working unevenly, at 9 o'clock in the evening while the march was there. The commandant set 
course for the Tees and got a view of the coast at around 12:20 am for the same reason as 
considered unfavorable by "L 36". The crash of "L 34" was observed at 12:47 am. Under these 
circumstances, the commander gave up the plan to continue inland with only three engines on 
such a clear night and decided to attack Scarborough. After some bombs were dropped to relieve 
the ship, the rest of the munitions were dropped on the battery and town of Scarborough. A 
powerful searchlight, which caught the ship immediately, was so blinding that the success could 
not be observed. The airship was heavily fired at with high-explosive and incendiary grenades, 
but was not damaged. According to British information, the bombs were not dropped over land. 
The march back went without a hitch. 

The other airships had targeted Central England, particularly Yorkshire, that night. 

"L 13", Kapitaénleutnant d.R. Eichler, crossed the coast at 11:40 pm at Flamborough 
Head. In this area, too, visibility was very poor with a perfectly clear sky and bright aurora 
borealis. North of York the forward engine gave out and the starboard engine had to be slowed 
down. Since "L 13" was already under fire from the York batteries, the city was run downwind 
and bombed with high-explosive and incendiary bombs. No effect was observed. A second 
attempt, which was intended, had to be given up because the front engine did not work in time, 
the airship had failed up to 2050 m and obeyed the rudder only badly. The commander decided 
to march back. When crossing the coast for the first time, "L 13" came under weak fire from a 
battery, was illuminated by searchlights on the return march and was heavily shelled. '*° 
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The fall of "L 34" was observed at 12:50 am. At 5:20 a.m. was turned around again and 
set course for "L 22", which requested help. After receiving a landing report from "L 22", the 
home port was headed for and landed at 11:08 a.m. 

"L 14", Hauptmann Manger, reached the coast south of Flamborough Head about 10 
o'clock and was severely battered by land batteries. Hornsea was bombed with explosives and 
incendiary bombs and zigzagged south under constant fire. The remainder of the ammunition 
was thrown off north of the Humber and the march back carried out without a hitch. 

"L 16," Kapitaénleutnant Gayer, observed that numerous headlights were shining at 
Flamborough Head, and so decided to cross the coast at 10:15 at Filey Point and set a course for 
York from there. York and nearby industrial plants and blast furnaces all ammunition was 
bombed between 11:50 pm and 12:25 am under observation of good effect. According to English 
reports, "L 16" stood further south and dropped its bombs over West Riding in Norkshire. On the 
march back, the airship was lit by searchlights for a long time and fired at with incendiary 
grenades and shrapnel without being hit. When crossing the coast shortly after midnight, "L 16" 
was again fired at by several batteries and outpost vehicles. At 12:50 hrs, the burning crash of "L 
34" was observed. It landed without incident. 

"L 22", Kapitaénleutnant Hallender, crossed the coast at 11:10 p.m. north of Flamborough 
Head under the same unfavorable lighting conditions as had been observed by the other 
commanders. Malton and York, but the British deny that New Malton was attacked that night. 
12:45 am "L 34" was observed in the crash, the duration of which was estimated to be at least 
eight minutes. Shortly afterwards "L 22" was caught by two searchlights as it crossed the coast 
between Bridlington and Hornsea and was heavily fired at with incendiary grenades and 
shrapnel. The projectiles were very good, and since the ship was making very little speed against 
the wind, the situation was alarming. The commander decided to fire a red star, as this signal was 
used by English pilots as soon as they had spotted an airship after the news that had come to him. 
After firing the star, the batteries fell silent, and on a second star, the searchlights dazzled.!*° 
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Since the airship had already received two shrapnel hits, it was only saved from being shot down, 
according to the commander, by stopping the fire. At 5:05 a.m. appeared to the commander to be 
in doubt as a result of the damage sustained, a safe landing without assistance; he radioed the 
fleet commander as follows: "Location 35 nm northeast of Swarte Bank, course Borkum, 
urgently need help." In response to this report, the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla was sent forward, the 
IM Squadron, "Moltke" and the light cruisers "Pillau", "Regensburg", "Frankfurt", " Bremse" and 
"Berlin" followed as support. After the II Flotilla had sighted "L 22" at 7.58 a.m. near Norderney 
and the other outpost forces had turned around to enter the Jade, radio messages were received 
which revealed the fate of "L 21", which had reported its location near Norwich at around 6am 
and reported side engine unclearly, made it appear ominous. The outpost forces therefore pushed 
west again until the radio messages received clearly indicated that "L 21" had been destroyed. 
Examination of "L22" after landing at 8:15 a.m. showed that a total of eight cells were damaged. 

"L 21", Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, met the same fate as "L 34" after a particularly 
energetic and purposeful cross-country flight. "L 21" crossed the coast north of Hornsea at about 
9:20 p.m, but had to turn back to the open sea due to heavy anti-aircraft fire. A little further 
north, the burglary succeeded overland. English reports say that "L 21" turned decisively towards 
Leeds, where the airship came under anti-aircraft fire. The good visibility made it easier for the 
guns to capture the airship despite the altitude of 3700 m. "L 21" turned away from Leeds, turned 
south and dropped bombs on Sharlston east of Wakesield. "L 16" had already attacked there an 
hour earlier. "L 21" flew over the very well shielded Barnsley without attacking it and dropped 
bombs over Dodworth. When flying over the entire Midlands district, the commander refrained 
from dropping the bombs, apparently due to the good blinding. Bombs were later dropped on 
Kidsgrove, Goldenhill and Tunstall. Well-lit industrial sites at Chesterton, Fenton and Trentham 
provided another opportunity for bombing. "L 21" turned away from Trentham at around 1:30 
a.m. and headed for Yarmouth. North of Peterborough the airship had its first encounter with 
aircraft, two of which the airship caught; they did not succeed, owing to the skilful handling of 
the ship, but were shaken off.'*’ 
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On an easterly course "L 21" was attacked again near East Dereham in Norfolk; in this collision 
the aircraft had an engine breakdown so that "L 21" was able to continue its march. At 7:05 p.m. 
the airship appeared over Yarmouth and was taken under fire there, as it was later at Lowestoft. 
In the meantime dusk had fallen and more planes had been dispatched. Three naval aviators, 
Lieutenant Cadbury, Pulling and Fane, attacked. Lieutenant Cadburn flew under the airship to a 
distance of 200 m and fired at the stern of "L21". Lieutenant Cadbury was just as unsuccessful as 
Lieutenant Fane, who entered the battle immediately afterwards; he approached to about 30 m, 
but had a failure at the machine gun. Only Lieutenant Pulling, who had witnessed the two 
attacks, took "L 21" under machine gun fire at a distance of 15 m, while he himself was under 
the machine gun fire of "L21". But Lieutenant Pulling also had a problem and had to turn away 
to fix it. At that moment "L21" was singing fire and in a few seconds presented the sight of a 
glowing stove. While the flame was still pounding out of the airship, the Lieutenant Pulling's 
plane was incessantly caught by the airship's machine guns. "L21" crashed into the sea about 
eight miles east of Lowestoft on November 28 at 7.42 p.m. and sank with its heroic crew. 

The squadron attack on the night of November 27-28 again resulted in heavy and painful 
losses. The airship weapon was weakened by the loss of the crews of "L 34" and "L 21" with 
their two outstanding commanders, Kapiténleutnant d. R. Max Dietrich and Oberleutnant zur See 
Frankenberg were weakened in their attack power, but willing to continue the attacks with 
undiminished courage, especially after the addition of new airships which had been improved for 
the reinforced English air defence. '*® 
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On the same day "SL 12" ran into the gasometer while landing in Ahlhorn and was so damaged 
that the ship was to be considered lost. No casualties occurred here either. 

Until the beginning of the unrestricted submarine war on February 1, 1917, the weather 
prevented any further attacks by the airships against England. 


The increasing losses of airships were a visible success of the improved air defenses in 
England and raised the question whether the state of the defense measures was worth further 
attacks and whether the use corresponded to the success. The night of November 27-28 had been 
unsuitable for the attack due to the northern lights and lack of any cloud cover. If up to now the 
airship commanders were only expressly forbidden to attack London in unfavorable weather 
conditions, the experiences of that night forced the same order to be issued for all voyages of 
attack against England as previously only applied to London. The possibility of success naturally 
had to decrease as a result. There was no reason to give up the attacks altogether; On the 
contrary, it was urgently necessary to take advantage of every opportunity with the number of 
airships available to make the enemy tangibly aware of the necessity of his defense organization. 
In the consideration that Admiral Scheer put forward in agreement with the leader of the airships, 
Korvettenkapitin Strasser, the decisive factor was that it was not the direct material damage that 
made the airship attacks worthwhile, but the general effect of German attack the English 
mainland otherwise untouched by war. The disruption of traffic, the fear of airships that 
prevailed in large sections of the population, and above all the provision of very considerable 
amounts of material and personnel were considered to be decisive reasons for continuing the 
airship attacks. The figures known today are proof of the correctness of the decision to hold on to 
the airship attacks as long as possible. Meanwhile, ways and means had to be found to reduce 
losses and to establish the right balance between effort and success. It was recognized that the 
systematic expansion of the English patrol service with airplanes was the strongest means of 
defense and that all shootings of the last raids were to be regarded as successes of the airmen. 
The extent to which it would be possible to make the airships more difficult to find by changing 
the color of the cover and whether a searchlight mounted on the back of the airship could be used 
to defend against attacking planes remained a matter for the future.'*° 
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It was to be expected that the British air defense would find it difficult to achieve success in the 
future. 

The airship squadron attacks, which were carried out from June 1916 to the beginning of 
the unrestricted submarine war on February 1, 1917, are only part of the military activity carried 
out by the navy airships. In daily service as well as in special operations of the surface forces, the 
airships were primarily a means of reconnaissance; In view of the lack of reconnaissance ships, 
they were an essential addition to the naval forces. The importance of this service of the airships 
can be seen in connection with the activity of the surface armed forces, in particular the 
minesweepers and clearing vehicles that are tirelessly active in keeping the routes clear in the 
German Bight.'*° 
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5. Activity of the High Seas Forces 
from August 20, 1916 to February 1, 1917. 


Not only the attacking activity of the airships was tied to certain time periods determined 
by the weather conditions; even larger operations by the High Seas Forces had to be prepared 
well in advance and fixed for specific dates. It was an important advantage that for enterprises in 
which the initiative came from the German side, the loss of essential naval forces caused by 
repairs or detachments could be kept to a minimum. A permanent readiness of all High Seas 
Forces could not be maintained, since all ships had to be subjected to regular shipyard overhauls 
from time to time and repairs, which occurred due to combat damage or for other reasons, 
reduced the overall readiness. The length of the war also required tactical exercises as well as 
artillery and torpedo firing from time to time. The training area, which was not exposed to any 
hostile alarm, was the sea area near Kiel in the western Baltic Sea. 

Similar conditions existed at the Grand Fleet, where armed forces were detached at 
regular intervals to overhaul and recuperate the crews; According to the current situation, 
exercises could be carried out in groups near the main base of the Great Fleet. 

Compared to Wilhelmshaven and Kiel, however, the main English base at Scapa Flow 
offered great advantages in one respect: it was free from civilians and from any connection with 
families and relatives. The Formations and ships were concentrated there solely on military life; 
routine service, as well as entering and leaving for armed forces, took place without the direct 
experience of a civilian population closely associated with the naval forces. On the other hand, 
large parts of the High Seas Fleet relied, so to speak, on their home garrisons, in which they lived 
all too closely with their families, followers and civilians; over the course of time, this resulted in 
a not insignificant emotional burden, which could not appear in Scapa Flow. ae 
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The question remains whether it would have been possible and expedient to evacuate the German 
main bases from the civilian population, or whether other measures could have prevented the all 
too close coexistence between the navy and civilian population. 

Because of the danger of submarines and mines, the German Bight only offered training 
opportunities for ships and units if the inner German Bight was cleared up and temporarily 
relieved of the submarine danger through extensive mine clearing activities and submarine 
hunting. Occasional target practice in the narrow space of the Schillig roadstead, as routinely 
carried out by the outpost forces, was an inadequate stopgap measure. The holding of exercises 
became more urgent over time, as the high level of combat readiness with which the fleet had 
entered the war, due to constant changes of officers and crews, which became necessary due to 
the reorganization of the formations, especially submarine formations, suffered. Almost the 
entire younger officer corps on the large ships in the fleet was increasingly needed for submarine 
warfare over the years and was replaced by junior officers or officers who had been released 
from other positions and were less suitable for submarine service. 

During the advance against Sunderland on August 18 and 19, 1916, the High Seas Fleet 
was combined in relatively large numbers for the first time after the Battle of the Skagerrak. 
After this venture, the regular cycle started again. The I. Squadron was sent to the Baltic Sea 
with a torpedo boat flotilla. The "Westfalen" damaged by the torpedo hit on August 18 was out 
of action until September 26 and, after completing the necessary exercises, returned to naval 
service on October 4. Other necessary repairs were pushed into this period and a general 
summary of the High Seas Forces was planned for mid-September, for which, however, the two 
battlecruisers "Seydlitz" and "Derfflinger", which were badly damaged in the Battle of the 
Skagerrak, were still missing. An operation planned for September 18 had to be postponed 
several times from day to day until it was finally canceled because of the weather. The II. 
Squadron - Konteradmiral Mauve - was detached to the Baltic Sea, and larger undertakings could 
only be considered for early to mid-October. At the beginning of October the situation regarding 
the use of submarines changed fundamentally. '* 
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On October 6, 1916, the chief of the Admiralty's staff, Admiral v. Holtzendorff, on behalf of the 
emperor, the instruction that the submarines should wage a trade war with as many boats as 
possible in the operational area of the command of the High Seas Forces and the Marine Corps 
according to the price order. “In the North Sea, the trade war should, if possible, be supported by 
surface forces. The purely military use of the submarines in joint ventures with the High Seas 
Forces or in the independent deployment of the submarines against enemy naval forces is to be 
subordinated to the main objective, the trade war according to the price order, until further 
notice. This order, which still did not bring about the unrestricted submarine warfare 
passionately desired by the front, formed the basis for naval warfare until the end of January 
1917. 


The development of the submarine issue in the summer of 1916 and the internal political 
disputes that ultimately led to the order of October 6, 1916 are detailed elsewhere in the Naval 
Warfare Work (1). The train of thought of the Fleet Command, which was responsible for the 
purely military naval warfare of the High Seas Fleet, is expressed as follows in a transcript by the 
Kapitans z. S. von Trotha in October 1916: 


"For the High Seas Fleet directly opposed to England, the U-boats represent an essential 
part of the fighting power. In order to hit, we have to keep everything together in order to be able 
to achieve success against the overwhelming majority. The surrender of the submarines for the 
trade war means a severe limitation of the military usability and attack power of the fleet, 
therefore the fleet can only surrender the submarines for a whole goal, i.e. either for unrestricted 
submarine warfare or for military use. Conditions in the fleet are different from those in other 
theaters of war. The fleet must know which target is being steered towards. The use of the 
submarines outside of military use requires a preparation time of about 14 days. As long as the 
U-boats are not allowed to take a sharp stance on trade, the fleet's military interests are 
unconditionally in the foreground. The military application must of course first find its way; the 
successes of August 19 raise the best hopes. In any case, merchant ships can only be stopped as 
long as the military tasks are not impaired as a result. Getting bogged down in boats, half for 
one, half for the other does not achieve the real goal." 


1) "Der Handelskrieg, mit U-Booten" III. P. 196 ‘ieee 
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This view, which is justified from the point of view of the navy, reflects the view of the 
front, which is not restricted by political obstacles, and is born out of the pursuit of the greatest 
damage to the opposing naval forces. The chief of the admiralty staff, Admiral v. Holtzendorff, 
however, was bound in the final resolution to political considerations which the Chancellor had 
to judge, and military considerations which were of influence for the warfare of the army and 
navy because of the possibility of further states joining the front of our enemies. For the chief of 
the admiralty's staff, the tense overall situation was much more decisive than for the front lines. 

Since July 1916, the fate of the Eastern Front as a result of the Russian attacks from the 
Carpathian Mountains to the Daugava was on the knife edge. The Italian offensive had advanced 
until the capture of Gorizia, and at the end of August Romania's entry into the war had created a 
situation which obliged the Supreme Command to prevent any further enemies from joining the 
coalition of opponents for the moment. It was not until October 1916 that the extreme danger 
was evoked. Now the question of unrestricted submarine war could be approached again; from 
that moment on the thread of negotiations in the Supreme Command was no longer broken. 

The Chief of the High Seas Fleet received only briefings on the situation on the battle 
fronts on land, little more than occasional communications. He and his staff therefore only 
partially overlooked the seriousness of the overall situation on all fronts. The urging of this 
supreme front commander, responsible for the defeat of England in the North Sea, for full use of 
the submarine force was not restricted either by closer knowledge of the enormous burden on the 
land front or by responsibility for the overall conduct of the war at sea, let alone on land. It was 
different with the chief of the admiralty's staff, who had full insight into the overall situation. 
Admiral v. Holtzendorff said that whenever the situation on the land fronts improves, the 
prospect of the beginning of the unrestricted submarine war is in the foreground. With the best of 
intentions, Admiral v. Holtzendorff, in order to reassure the front-line authorities, took the step 
of presenting the declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare as imminent, the longer it shook 
confidence in his predictions; In the long run this method gave the impression at the front that 
the Admiralty was not in fact fully committed to unrestricted submarine warfare.'* 
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The Chief of the admiralty's staff would have given the cause and his authority more 
encouragement if he had given the Fleet Chief with all seriousness and full emphasis clearly and 
succinctly about the overall situation and his endeavors, the unrestricted submarine warfare with 
the Kaiser, Chancellor and Supreme Army Command as soon as possible put into action, would 
have informed onerous political and military obstacles. With all-round knowledge of the 
situation, the misunderstandings that had arisen between the pressing front and the over- 
promising admiral staff, which stood in the way of trusting and objective cooperation, would 
undoubtedly have been avoided. If the unfortunate organization withheld from the Chief of the 
Admiral's staff direct authority, such as that held by the Supreme Army Command in relation to 
the front lines of the Army, and thereby contributed greatly to fruitless repetitions of 
contradicting differences of opinion, then a more firm and leading attitude based on the 
possibility of an imperial decision would have Admiral's staff can eliminate many differences of 
opinion. 

The order of the chief of the admiralty's staff of October 6th for the start of the submarine 
war according to the prize order finally put the fleet in a clear position and relieved it of 
responsibility for the consequences of this order. Participation of the submarines in military 
operations was out of the question from this point on until further notice. 

An already issued operational order, which wanted to put the enemy into battle by an 
advance of the fleet to the west side of the Dogger Bank under favorable conditions and, as on 
August 19, to pull enemy forces prepared for a counter-attack over submarine lines, had to 
undergo a major change due to the changed situation. The operation, which was postponed 
several times, was carried out on October 19, which incidentally was the last day of this period 
of operation, which was repeatedly disturbed by unfavorable weather (see sketch 8). The 
advance was extended to a point east of the Dogger Bank. Due to the disappearance of the U- 
boats, which were now fighting a trade war, the objective of the operation, apart from the fight 
with English naval forces, was limited to controlling the Hornsriff-Terschelling trade routes and, 
if necessary, to launching a torpedo boat night advance with the resumption of the torpedo boat 
flotillas at Hellwarden. If the chief of the fleet hoped to come into contact with enemy surface 
forces, the prospect of this was slim in view of the limited extent of the advance. The absence of 
the U-boats, which had been deployed with such good results on August 19, deprived the 
advance of any chance of success, so that Fleet Command's aversion to U-boat warfare according 
to the Prize Order was particularly understandable at this time.'* 
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The airship reconnaissance could only be carried out to a limited extent due to the 
uncertain weather situation, which made the use of an airship appear doubtful at all. Eight 
airships were sent forward in standing lines, which lay on an arc drawn from Heligoland with a 
radius of about 180 nm between the Braune Bank via Doggerbank and the Lim Fjord (Jutland). 
The airships were in position from around 8 a.m. on the morning of October 19. The ocean 
forces departed around midnight on October 18-19. The combat-ready High Seas Forces took 
part, and the II. Squadron was responsible for securing the German Bight. The commander of the 
reconnaissance forces marched about 20 nm in front of the main body. A torpedo boat flotilla, 
two airships and a seaplane given to the cruiser "Stralsund" were sent ahead to secure the sea 
area at 54° 26' N, 4° 45' E, which was considered to be suspicious of submarines, to push any 
enemy submarines there under water and prevent them from attacking. The securing was carried 
out until about two hours after the High Seas Forces had passed. 

Nothing was seen during the comparatively bright night; the enemy F. T. traffic revealed 
nothing conspicuous. At 8:20 a.m. starboard ahead of the main body about 10 nm east of the area 
"Stettin", which was considered a submarine suspect, Fregattenkapitaén Rebensburg, where 3 
torpedo boats were sailing as submarine protection, were unsuccessfully attacked by a 
submarine. Two torpedo trajectories were observed, one Torpedo passed about 20 m forward, the 
second hit the stern of the cruiser on the port side without detonating. Two torpedo boats were 
detached for hunting without seeing anything of the submarine. The main body on a W course 
turned at 8:25 a.m. down to WSW and increased speed. With this movement, the fleet chief 
believed he had sufficiently avoided the submarine, which was about 15 nm ahead, put the line at 
9:20 a.m. on WNW and went back to 14 nm. Admiral Scheer, as he writes in the war diary, only 
wished that the fleet marching west should be reported by the English U-boat in all probability, 
since he now believed that there was a greater likelihood of encountering the enemy. 20 minutes 
later, "Miinchen", who was on the starboard aft side cover, reported that it had received a torpedo 
hit and could only run 7 nm. "Miinchen", Fregattenkapitén Tietgens, on the "V71" (port) and "V 
73" (starboard ) were operating as submarine protection and which was 11 km away from the 
main body, was hit on the port side in Division VII just above the armored deck.'“° 
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The attempt to maneuver to escape the torpedo had been unsuccessful as a result of late sighting. 
The torpedo detonated upwards with a strong explosive effect. The cruiser tried to move as much 
space as possible between the scene of the accident and itself on a north-westerly course. The 
ship was initially able to keep revolutions for slow travel, but for safety's sake asked for tug 
assistance to avoid bulkhead breaches. "Munich" was towed by "V73", Kapiténleutnant 
Delbriick, and later by "Berlin", Fregattenkapitaén Hildebrand, at 10:15 am. At 11:19 am the 
submarine fired another torpedo at "Berlin", but it could be avoided . The V Torpedo Boat 
Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén v. Tyszka, took over the submarine protection of "Munich" and 
"Berlin" during the entry. At 12 o'clock "Berlin" had taken "Munich" in tow. The tow train 
reached Wilhelmshaven around noon on October 20th. The trip up the Jade was covered by 
"Munich" under its own steam. 

The attacks against "Stettin" and "Munich" were carried out by the English submarine "E 
38" (Lieutenant Commander John de Burgh Jessop). "E 38" left Harwich on October 13 and 
spent five days on normal patrol duty north of Ameland. On October 19 at around 7 o'clock in 
the morning, "E 38" sighted the B. d. A. in the east with his armed forces lying on a westerly 
course and tried in vain to attack The starboard side cover of the main body - small cruisers and 
torpedo boats - in sight. "E 38" launched its attack with skill. The submarine had come to a 
distance of about ’2 nm when the periscope undercut at the moment of the shot, so that the 
commander had to fire his torpedoes blindly. With a look around after the shot had been fired, 
the English commander saw the entire High Seas Fleet, but he was unable to attack any of the 
capital ships. A few minutes before 9 o'clock the last battleships had passed out of range. About 
half an hour after "Stettin", "Munich" approached the submarine, which was now attacking the 
cruiser, which was secured on each side by a destroyer. At 9:45 am, one of the two bow 
torpedoes fired by "E 38" had the described success. 

"E 38" informed the British Admiralty in the course of the morning of the successful 
attack on the "Munich" by radio message.“ 
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On the afternoon of October 18, the Admiralty had already gained the impression that the 
High Seas Fleet was about to sail on the basis of the F.T. observations. In the course of October 
18, reports had also been received of increased, if not exceptionally brisk, submarine activity 
near St. Abbs, GirdleneB, the Shetlands and Long Forties. According to the decisions made after 
August 19, Admiral Jellicoe was only instructed to wait on standby for a short time. To ward off 
any coastal attacks, Commodore Tyrwhitt was instructed to gather with his forces west of 
Nordhinder lightship, while the III. Battle squadrons to the Swin (Thames estuary) and the 
submarines of the Blyth and Tnne flotilla were dispatched to stand lines between Sunderland and 
Newcaftle. Since Admiral Jellicoe considered it possible that the intended German advance was 
a diversionary undertaking to bring German auxiliary cruisers out to the north, he sent the 
cruisers "Weymouth", "Melbourne", "Achilles" and "Minotaur" out to sea with four destroyers 
from Cromarty to cruise between the Pentland Firth and Hardanger Fjord. The immediate 
defense against German attacks was only entrusted to the local coastal defense forces, the Grand 
Fleet was held back to avoid losses. 

On October 19, 9:30 a.m., the British side had correctly determined the location and 
course of the High Seas Fleet - about 55 nm northwest of Ameland, course NW - but Admiral 
Jellicoe continued to adhere to the guidelines proposed by him and approved by the Admiralty 
tied and left the Grand Fleet in its anchorage. More news from the High Seas Fleet did not arrive 
until 6 p.m.; it emerged from them that Admiral Scheer was standing about 90 nm north-west of 
Heligoland and was heading for Hornsriff. All the English armed forces were then placed in a 
state of normal readiness. 

Shortly after 12 noon, the High Seas Fleet had changed course to ENE with the intention 
of starting the march back from the north through the passage south of Hornsriff. At 12:35 p.m. 
reports received from the Neumiinster Intelligence Unit indicated that submarines were waiting 
under the English coast north of Flamborough Head and that the Humber watch had been called 
back. Admiral Scheer concluded from this that his venture had now become known to the 
enemy. At 1:55 p.m. a message from "L 14" arrived from the Hoofden: at 1:20 p.m. the airship 
had sighted two enemy torpedo boats and a small cruiser heading NE about 50 nm from the 
Haaks lightship.'** 
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Sketch 8: The fleet advance of October 18-20, 1916. 
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It had been shot at to no avail and was in contact with the armed forces. L 14" observed, as did 
"L 34", which at 3:40 p.m. had also sighted the enemy forces, that these forces, which had been 
joined by other torpedo boats at 5 p.m., were moving away to the SSW. Three UB boats of the 
Flemish submarine flotilla, which were designed to participate in the operation of the High Sea 
Fleet in waiting position at Terschelling, sighted neither this nor any other English forces. 

For the High Sea Fleet, after the establishment of the enterprise and at a distance of 120 
nm between the main body and Harwich forces, operating against these forces was out of the 
question. At 3 p.m. the fleet commander gave the order to all airships to return and decided to 
refrain from a torpedo boat advance because of the bright night. The march back took place 
without any particular incident. 

The only result of this undertaking was the negative finding that the sea space passed 
through by the High Sea Fleet was free from the enemy, except for submarines. The submarine 
attacks on "Stettin" and "Munich" with the regrettable damage to the "Munich" were 
understandably not taken as tragic by Admiral Scheer. After all, it was the task of the small 
cruisers set up in the immediate march protection of the High Sea Fleet to attack the submarines 
to withdraw essential combat forces for the battle, including at the risk of being hit yourself. 

Admiral Scheer did not expect that such advances would always lead to collisions with 
surface forces, even though the last major operations on May 31/June 1 and August 18/19 had 
caused the English fleet to go to sea each time. However, with frequent repetitions of advances 
advanced as far as possible, he could certainly assume that one day he would meet the enemy 
and did not reckon with the possibility that the damage done to the English fleet on August 19th 
would have resulted in such far-reaching decisions as was actually the case. 

But if the German fleet chief believed he could hope to seize part of the armed forces 
during advances, he saw the English naval warfare matured through the experience of the 
Skagerrak battle in the wrong light. The English fleet commander was rightly no longer tempted 
to meet the German enemy by dividing his fleet, which was only superior as a whole. The overall 
understanding of the situation in the North Sea diverged from the German on the part of the 
English admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, who was fully in agreement 
with it: even a deployment of the English fleet as a whole would now only have come into 
question if essential principles of the English naval power based on the sealing off of Germany 
from the sea had been challenged. 
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The English fleet was willing to accept more or less brief advances by the High Seas Fleet across 
the North Sea and even bombardments of the English coast without resistance as pinpricks (1). 
Admiral Jellico's anchorage on October 19th - despite reports that the High Seas Fleet was on a 
north-westerly course north of the Dutch coast - shows that the Grand Fleet would not have been 
lured out of its waiting position in the far north, let alone deployed in good time, if Admiral 
Scheer had made the advance as far as the English Coast or the English Channel. 


After the arrival of the High Seas Fleet, the II. Squadron - Konteradmiral Behncke (Paul) 
- sent to exercises in the Baltic Sea until November 4th. At the beginning of November, 
"Seydlitz" was ready for action again after repairing the damage it had suffered in the Battle of 
the Skagerrak, while "Derfflinger" was sent to the Baltic Sea at the beginning of November to 
prepare her personnel for combat. 

In the period between August 19, 1916 and October 29, 1916, in addition to the 
operations described in connection with airship attacks and other operations, light naval forces 
made a number of smaller advances into the boundaries of the mine area of the German Bight 
without any particular incident. 

On 25/26 August the special group of the North Sea outpost half-flotilla carried out an 
unsuccessful advance to Terschelling to combat enemy submarines occasionally reported there. 
The steamers "Bismarck", "Dithmarschen" and "Kehdingen" were camouflaged as Dutch fish 
steamers in order to operate as submarine traps. 

Ready-to-use submarines, as far as they were not jointly deployed in special operations, 
were sent to waiting positions on the English coast, in particular in the northern English and 
Scottish waters, in order to take action against enemy naval forces. 


1) See p. 68.'°° 
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The transition to the trade war according to the Prize Order, which was ordered in principle on 
October 6, 1916, took place without delay, especially since the Fleet Commander himself had 

ordered at the beginning of October that the U-boats returning from military operations should 
have a free hand in the trade war, as far as they could lead him according to the prize list. 


When the High Seas Fleet returned from the advance on October 20 and after the III. 
Squadron in the Baltic Sea was in a state of normal readiness, on October 22, 8:20 a.m., the 
Norderney sea flight station received the surprising report that the flight station was being 
overflown by an enemy aircraft heading east at a height of about 900 m. Cloudless, very hazy 
weather prevailed, ground fog in the morning hours, cloudy and gusty over the lake in the west, 
wind between NNW over ESE to SSW in strengths 1 to 4; the usual morning reconnaissance 
from the sea air stations was in progress. When the report was received, fighting machines rose 
from Borkum without seeing the enemy. 

At the fleet command, the report from Norderney was initially considered improbable; 
upon request, thick fog was reported from Schillig and Borkum. The airships "L 16", 
Kapitaénleutnant Sommerfeldt, and "L 17", Kapitaénleutnant Kraushaar, were at 7 a.m. advancing 
to the west and north to secure the German Bight without previously reporting hostile forces. The 
chief of the outpost forces, Vizeadmiral Ehrhardt Schmidt, gave the order to the outpost 
division—1st Division of I. Squadron—to stand ready to go to sea immediately; at the moment, 
because of the dense fog, going out was out of the question. In the meantime, further reports of 
sighted enemy planes were received. 

Around 9 a.m. there was no longer any doubt that they were enemy planes; they 
concluded that there were about six of them: two near Helgoland, three via Langeoog with a 
course for Esens, Wittmund and Spiekeroog: another seemed to have flown from Norderney to 
the Jade, where it had been reported by "Drache". The fleet chief did not give any Naval forces 
on outposts gave the order to "intensify readiness" at the respective berths and made these armed 
forces available to the chief of the outpost forces. The naval airship department was instructed to 
have all airships rise and radially advance from Helgoland. The defense of the attack should 
come first.'°! 
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It had to be accepted that as a result of the measures taken, an airship attack on England planned 
for the coming night was abandoned and the intended transfer of the II. and IX. Flotilla had to 
be moved to Flanders. By now the available aircraft from all air stations had gone up. 

At 10:48 a.m. the FT report arrived from the plane "727", pilot Chief Petty Officer Lesch, 
observer Lieutenant z. S. Koch, that 70 nm west of Sylt three enemy small cruisers and six 
enemy destroyers heading north, traveling at high speed, had been sighted. The naval forces not 
on outposts now received orders to rally at Schillig Roadstead. The commander of the 
submarines was to send "U 49" and "U 50" from the Ems against these armed forces. From 
reports that "L 17" ( Kraushaar) between 11:10 a.m. and 1 o'clock pm. It was evident that the 
airship had made contact with the enemy forces which were running away on the WNW course 
"and that these consisted of seven destroyers, then four cruisers in line abreast, rearguard three 
small cruisers, and eight destroyers". 

At 12 noon, Vizeadmiral Ehrhardt Schmidt left with all the outpost forces. Although 
there was little hope of bringing the armed forces, which were only now leaving the German 
Bight, into contact with the enemy on the march, it was possible that enemy naval or air forces 
were left behind and were the cause of support operations for the naval forces leaving the 
German Bight would; an approach by torpedo boats for the night could be promising. The chief 
of the outpost forces was aware of the low degree of probability of encountering the enemy, but 
did not want to miss any opportunity to clarify and exploit the confusing situation. 

One could not get a clear picture of the purpose and intentions of the enemy. According 
to reports from "L 17", the enemy steered SSW until 1:45, then W and ran at top speed. "L 17", 
which was at times heavily fired at, was unable to maintain contact due to a headwind with three 
engines. Even the attempt to bring "L 34", Kapitaénleutnant Dietrich (Max), as a contact person, 
was no longer successful because the enemy naval forces came out of sight around 3 o'clock 
northwest of Terschelling in the fog. 

Even before aircraft "727" reported the enemy naval forces at 10:48 am, the special group 
of the North Sea outpost flotilla, pilot Oberleutnant z. S. Schlieder, operating on the Dogger 
Bank that day had gained contact with the enemy.” 


Aircraft #727 is a FF33E 
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The special group was composed of "Bismarck", Oberleutnant z. S. Schlieder, "Dithmarschen", 
Leutnant z. S. Woldag, and "Kehdingen", Leutnant z. S. v. Bredow, pushed forward from their 
outpost position in front of the Ems to the northwest on the night of October 20-21, in order to 
stand on the Dogger Bank in the dark of October 21". The vessels were again camouflaged as 
Dutch fish steamers; they wanted to attack enemy guards and possibly capture fish steamers. The 
advance had been carried out according to plan, many Dutch fishermen had passed. When it got 
light on October 22, the special group was broken up at the south-east corner of the Dogger 
Bank, about 60 nm NNW of the Terschelling Bank lightship. The sea was calm, the air was clear 
and the sun was shining. 

At 7:50 a.m., a cloud of smoke appeared on the horizon in the south, otherwise nothing 
was in sight. Gradually three tall masts quickly approaching could be seen. First an enemy 
destroyer heading north was identified, later several enemy destroyers, apparently a small cruiser 
among them. Around 9 a.m., three more destroyers heading south-east came into view in the 
south-west. In the meantime, four enemy vehicles had pushed past due to the evasive attempts of 
the special group sailing under the Dutch flag, but made a U-turn and immediately hit the special 
group. An enemy destroyer that had appeared in the west also approached the steamers, so that 
the eight enemy ships sighted had gradually enclosed the special group completely, sailing 
within sight of one another. One small cruiser each could be made out among the ships sailing 
NE and SSE. 

From the report from Norderney the leader of the special group had inferred that an air 
raid on the German Bight had been carried out; From his own experience he recognized that 
enemy naval forces were on the German Bight allowances and were about to form a 
reconnaissance line on an eastward course. Oberleutnant zur See Schlieder described the 
situation at 9:20 a.m. an in his war diary as follows: 

"9:20 a.m. The destroyer heading towards the 8 group seems detached to investigate the 3 
fish steamer. The 8 enemy ships have now completely enclosed the S group and are driving 
within sight of each other. A small cruiser of the "Calliope" class is identified among the enemy 
ships in NNE and SSE. I see a way out of the very dangerous situation only by keeping the mask 
until the moment when the S-group should be recognized, and then torpedo fire and artillery fire 
from the superior 8 opponents to fight down what can be gotten.!°° 
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“Course and speed are maintained (on the Terschelling lightship) in order to appear as 
inconspicuous as possible. The exterior of the S group resembles three fishermen returning from 
their catch. 

"9.30 a.m. The one on "Bismarck", Dutch name: P.S. 98 "Martje", the target destroyer 
(class "Laertes" No. 39) is the international signal: E.C. (What kind of ship is that?). He passes 
1000 m before »Kehdingen« and stops at the stern of »Bismarck«, which is passed at a distance 
of 200 m. I keep the mask of the sleeping fish steamer and do not answer the signal. I am 
observed with double glasses from the command bridge of the destroyer (who did not occupy his 
artillery, he even moved into them): "Bismarck" is viewed as unsuspecting, because the destroyer 
continues eastbound and picks up its unanswered signal. 

"10 a.m. The endangered situation is over, the enemy ships continue to steer with an 
easterly course and are gradually out of sight. The S-Group was saved from the situation by the 
correct and careful behavior of the two independent commanders from "Ditymarschen" and 
"Kehdingen", who, according to the meeting held before the company, managed to overcome the 
dangerous situation through calm and perseverance and did not become one tempted a hasty 
attack. 

"Go on course SSE, as I no longer suspect any enemy forces further south and have an 
unsuspicious course due to the approach to the Terschelling lightship." 

From the radio messages received during the day it could be seen that the enemy had 
marched back to the north, behind the special group. The special group anchored at 11:15 p.m. 
without further incidents on Borkum roadstead. 

Several of the planes that were dispatched came into contact with the enemy. 

Just like aircraft "727", aircraft "688" (Helgoland sea flight station), pilot Flight chief 
mate Bickmeier, Observer Leutnant z. S. Dilthey at 10:15 a.m. 70 nm west of Sylt sighted a 
Small cruisers and destroyers. Airplane "688" had already sighted an enemy biplane at about 
1500 m altitude and 1000 m away at 9:55, but could not get close to the faster enemy; as a 
machine-gun aircraft, it was not allowed to go too far removed from the FT aircraft "727". The 
naval forces sighted were kept in touch and it was observed that an aircraft landed in the midst of 
the naval forces and was deployed by a cruiser with remarkable speed. hi 


Aircraft #688 is FF33H 
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The enemy then went on a westerly course, while the planes were unsuccessfully shot at with 
artillery. There was no opportunity for bombing raids because the enemy was too fast in a 
previous wind. 

Plane "722" (Seeflugstation Borkum), pilot Leutnant d. R. d. M. A. Strang, observer 
flight mate Wladika, sighted cruisers and destroyers heading west at 1:43 p.m., a total of about 
15 vessels. Airplanes deployed were not observed. Plane "722 "attacked the enemy with bombs 
and watched how the vehicles spread like a fan and zigzagged courses. A success of the ten 
bombs thrown was not observed. The aircraft was unsuccessfully shot at with shrapnel. 

Airplane "681" (Seeflugstation Borkum), leader of flight mate Weingartner, observer of 
aircraft chief seaman Redelius, had also seen an enemy plane and enemy naval forces that 
morning. 

In the course of the afternoon all the armed forces at sea entered the estuaries. The 
airships returned to their halls after it was found that the enemy had fled to the west. The 
intended torpedo boat advance, for which Vizeadmiral Schmidt had already given the necessary 
instructions, was canceled by the Fleet Chief in order to avoid the intended transfer of the HI. 
and IX. Flotilla to Flanders not to be postponed. 

What had actually happened on the British side? 

In the summer of 1916 a plan had been made in England to attack the German fleet at 
their anchorages in Schillig with motorized speedboats. The boats were to be used on small 
cruisers and deployed near the mouth of the river shortly before dawn during high tide in order to 
advance against Schillig via the Mellum-Platte and the neighboring sands. For this somewhat 
adventurous task it seemed necessary to ascertain exactly by prior aerial reconnaissance what the 
individual habits of the German on-call and outpost service were; the sea space to be used had to 
be examined for unforeseen obstacles. The Harwich forces had already made an advance in a 
flying boat on September 28 to make the necessary determinations, but due to weather reasons 
they turned halfway. The flying boat sustained damage while pulling alongside an oil replenisher 
cruiser and sank near the English coast after being towed back most of the way.'”” 
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The undertaking was repeated on October 22nd in a slightly different form. The Harwich 
forces approached the German coast on the night of October 22 with the aircraft ship "Vindex", 
which had two seaplanes on board for the task. "Vindex" was the passenger steamer "Wickings" 
(2900 t) converted into an airplane ship with a speed of 22 miles. The armed forces stood before 
dawn on the German coast. The planes were deployed without incident and were still underway 
at 6:45 before it was light. After the aircraft had been released, "Vindex" was routinely detached 
to march back, since after the task had been completed, small cruisers were to take the aircraft on 
board. At 7.40 a.m. a low-flying German airship was sighted, which neither the planes nor the 
British naval forces could see. At 10:10 the first plane returned, followed 15 minutes later by the 
second. The engagement, witnessed by the German planes, took place without incident, and the 
retreat began. 

Although the English planes had flown very low, they had not been able to see their 
actual targets because of thick fog. After passing Wangeroog, nothing could be distinguished. A 
plane that had alighted in the water near Helgoland took off again, to find out more details. Apart 
from guard vessels and destroyers, no German naval forces were sighted; some photographs 
were taken of Helgoland, Langeoog, Baltrum, Nordernen and a group of destroyers, but the 
reconnaissance was not sufficient for the actual purpose. In connection with the planned 
speedboat attack, no repeat air reconnaissance was carried out in the future. 

The rather inconsequential English enterprise, carried out with little means, set in motion 
the entire apparatus to secure the German Bight. It shows that the attacker can cause great alarms 
and disturbances even with small means with initiative and skill. If similar operations had been 
carried out frequently, they would have resulted in a severe reduction in the number of planned 
airship attacks against England. In this case, the airship attack on England planned for the 
following night had to be canceled and the planned transfer of the III and IX flotillas to Flanders 
had to be postponed. On the German side it was also assumed that the aim of the attack was 
airship hangars and the airships in them, in order to destroy the airships or to induce them to rise, 
to tie them to the German Bight and to prevent them from attacking England.’° . 
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It was expected that it would be repeated soon, and reinforcement of the outpost service was 
ordered. 


The transfer of the IIL. and IX. Flotilla - Korvettenkapitaéne Hollmann and Goehle - was 
set for the night of October 23rd to 24th. The two flotillas were to be placed temporarily under 
the command of the Marine Corps on the orders of the Kaiser. With the resumption of livelier 
activity of the submarines in the trade war, the focus of the entire naval warfare moved more and 
more towards the goal of destroying the tonnage of merchant ships and doing everything possible 
to create the most favorable conditions for the submarines for their activity. An intensification of 
the submarine war against merchant ships had to result in an intensification of the anti-submarine 
defense. It was to be expected that the mine warfare against the German Bight and all kinds of 
defensive measures in the English Channel would be intensified. The regular dispatch of torpedo 
boat flotillas of the High Seas Fleet to Flanders, which temporarily weakened the fighting 
activities of the High Seas Fleet in favor of the submarine blockade, should give the fight against 
the Dover and Harwich armed forces more thrust and the submarines for their departure from 
Zeebrugge and Ostend and passing the English Canal create a clearer path. 

The II. and IX. Torpedo boat flotillas set out through the middle of the German Bight, 
were secured by high seas forces until dark and released by the security forces at around 5 p.m. 
about 30 nm north-west of Borkum Riff. At first they marched on as a unit and at 7 p.m. they 
parted in a radial pattern. At 1 a.m. on October 24, both flotillas were standing in a position line, 
the western wing of which began about 8 nm NNW of the Nordhinder lightship and which 
extended to a width of 20 nm in the direction of the Maas lightship. 

The Admiralty in London had inferred from certain indications that the German flotillas 
were about to leave and correctly suspected that they would be movements in the direction of 
Flanders. After the resurgence of the submarine trade war, the English side expected increased 
attacks on the defensive positions in the Dover straight. Without changing the basic instructions 
to Admiral Jellicoe, who should only be in brief standby, the order was given to Commodore 
Tyrwhitt to assemble the Harwich forces on the night of October 23rd to 24th at Nordhinder 
Lightship.'”” 
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At 2 am. Commodore Tyrwhitt was standing by Nordhinder lightship, but the German and 
English light naval forces did not sight each other by chance, because the German stand line had 
been turned around at | a.m. by turning to port in the direction of the Meuse lightship of the 
march under the coast. The III. and IX. Flotilla arrived at the Flemish bases as planned on 
October 24, 1916 before it got light. The leader of the torpedo boats, Kommodore Michelsen, 
had already driven overland to Zeebrugge in preparation for the flotillas' upcoming activities in 
Flanders. 

The activity of the II. and IX. Flotilla, which is dealt with in the Flanders section, had 
significant consequences for the distribution of the English light naval forces. In all sea areas that 
had to suffer from the activity of German submarines, there was an increased need for 
destroyers. Not just with the Dover Forces. Destroyers were also needed at the western entrance 
to the Channel, and Portsmouth and Devonport also called for reinforcements. The restraint of 
the Grand Fleet recommended by Admiral Jellicoe was based in particular on the lack of 
destroyers, which prevented all armed forces from being given adequate submarine protection. 
From a departmental point of view, Admiral Jellicoe held that the Grand Fleet and certain coastal 
defense sites such as the Humber and Harwich should continue to be stripped of destroyers in the 
dire circumstances of the U-boat blockade in favor of the Channel defense. In Impossible to 
assist all, the Admiralty decided that the forces of Dover should be reinforced by those of 
Harwich; it was of particular value to Admiral Nacon, then commander of Dover's forces, to 
have naval-tested destroyers at his disposal. In addition, the five best destroyers of the IV Flotilla 
were transferred from the Humber to him, and Portsmouth received the rest of the Humber 
destroyers. In order not to leave the remaining forces on the Humber without destroyer 
protection, the Grand Fleet had to transfer a destroyer division there. It was left to the 
Commander-in-Chief to leave elements of the IV Battle Squadron behind when the Grand Fleet 
went to sea if he felt that he did not have sufficient destroyer protection against submarines 
available. 

If Admiral Scheer did not fully agree with the order to the U-boats to conduct trade wars 
according to prize rules and saw this use only as a transition to the unrestricted U-boat war that 
was ultimately necessary, he was not in doubt that that the fight against merchant shipping had 
already come to the fore.!°* 
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Just as the torpedo boat flotillas sent to Flanders are in this service and should clear the way for 
the U-boats for the trade war, so the bringing in and out of the U-boats from the German Bight 
had to be supported by all means—if necessary using High Seas Forces. The necessity for this 
arose on the evening of November 4th, when the fleet command received the report from the 
returning "U20" and "U 30" that the two boats had got stuck at Bovbjerg lighthouse and needed 
immediate help. 

"U 30", Kapitaénleutnant Griinert, reported on November 3rd, 8:20 p.m., that it was about 
30 nm west of Bergen and that both oil machines had failed. A few hours later, "U 20", 
Kapitanleutnant Schwieger, who was returning from a three-week long voyage from the west 
coast of England, reported that "U 30" had rushed to the rescue. On November 4th at 1:30 am the 
two boats had united and started the march back together "U 30" were again limited 
operationally; the boats headed for Bovbjerg at a speed of 5 nautical miles in order to be under 
land if it should be necessary to tow "U 30". 

On November 4th, at 7:20 p.m., it they lost visibility. At 8:40 am both boats ran aground 
in fog; as it turned out later, they were sitting 5 nm north of Bovbjerg (see sketch 9). "U 30" was 
released after two hours after it had lost 30 t. The boat was only partially clear to dive and could 
no longer steer under water. Despite all the efforts that went on all night, it was not possible to 
get out. The oil machines were soon unusable as the cooling water was silted up, and the electric 
battery finally ran flat; Help could only come from outside. 

When the report of the accident on November 4 at 10:10 p.m. arrived at the naval 
command, the High Seas Forces were in the following readiness: on outposts the commander of 
the reconnaissance forces, Vizeadmiral v. Hipper, with "Seydlitz", the II. Battleship Division, 
half of the Il. Reconnaissance Group and 1¥2 Torpedo Boat Flotillas; on Wilhelmshaven 
roadstead or in the harbor: "Moltke", the I. Battleship Division, the rest of the II Reconnaissance 
Group, 14% Torpedo Boat Flotillas; on the Elbe - Jade route: the HI. Squadron, Konteradmiral 
Behncke (Paul). 

It was not to be expected that the entire English fleet was at sea, for, according to 
available radio-telegraphic observations, enemy forces had been in the Great Fisherman's Bank 
the day before and had entered the northern ports of England during the previous night.’ 
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In fact, English light forces, consisting of cruisers and destroyers, had advanced to the little 
Fischerbank on November 3rd, as hostile patrol forces had appeared there several times over the 
past few months. The fleet chief therefore decided that the 4th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla should 
advance immediately and that the outpost forces, reinforced by "Moltke" and the III Squadron 
currently at sea, should be dispatched at the greatest speed to cover it. The stranding had to be 
known in Denmark by daybreak at the latest, and it was to be assumed that the news would 
quickly find its way to England and any armed forces at sea would be drawn to the scene of the 
accident. 

Stricter readiness was ordered for the rest of the naval forces. The V Torpedo Boat 
Flotilla lying in the harbor received the order to follow the III. Squadron as quickly as possible to 
secure the submarine. Airship reconnaissance was not possible due to the unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

The 4th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, Korvettenkapitain Dithmar, met on November 5th at 
7:20 a.m. at the scene of the accident. There was a fairly strong swell from the southwest, which 
increased considerably in the course of the morning and created strong bottom waves on the bar. 
The command boat "B109", Oberleutnant z. S. ESberger, anchored 500 m away from "U 20". 
From 8:40 a.m. to 11:40 a.m. three unsuccessful tow attempts were made. Despite the 11 a.m. 
when the flood occurred, "U 20" did not budge, so that further attempts at the Grundsee, which 
increased considerably around noon, were given up as hopeless. "U 20" was blown up at 12:40 in 
the afternoon after the crew and the secret items, including the torpedoes in the boat, had been 
recovered. The crews of "B 109" and "U 20" had done their best to salvage the boat. The fleet 
chief had given his consent to the demolition of the endangered boat by radio if the rescue was 
not possible in the shortest possible time. Since both engines of "U 30" were unclear, it was 
towed by "B 111", Kapiténleutnant Beitzen (Richard). The 4th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla with 
"U 30" returned through the Nordmands Deep into the German Bight. 

Vizeadmiral v. Hipper stood with the forces assigned to him at 8 a.m. at Hornsriff. By 
daylight the 2nd Division had attached itself to II Squadron at Rote Kliff Bank.'”° 
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The Main Body was 10 nm behind "Seydlitz", which reconnoitered together with the light 
cruisers in the NNE to W sector. Travel 15 nm. 

The V Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitan von Tyszka, intended for III Squadron as 
U-boat protection, which had set sail on November 5 at 2.45 a.m., had not yet been able to 
connect with the unit. The weather was very hazy. Wind SE, strength 6, clockwise and 
increasing in strength. Since Vizeadmiral v. Hipper had to reckon with the fact that a collision 
with the enemy could unexpectedly follow and that immediate and as far as possible action to 
protect the 4th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla was required to the north, he wanted to keep his forces 
together and not leave behind the III Squadron, which was unsecured against submarines. He 
also estimated the submarine danger to be low due to the increasing sea. 

Only the I. Torpedo Boat Flotilla was available for the two battle cruisers, 11 ships of the 
line and 4 small cruisers to secure against submarines. The battle cruisers and small cruisers were 
assigned one boat each, and the liners a total of four boats for submarine security. Vizeadmiral 
V. Hipper led the security formation in two tacks 10 nm west of Hornsriff in a northerly and 
southerly direction - the first time to the latitude of Lyngvig, the second time to the latitude of 
Husby Klitbake on a north and south course up and down. At 9:30 a.m., 11 a.m. and | p.m. the 
formation turned. After the U-turns at 9:30 a.m. and 1 p.m., while steaming against the sea, the 
voyage was reduced to 10-12 nm because of the torpedo boats and to make it easier for the 
cruisers to take up new securing sectors. At 10:30 a.m., "Moltke", who had meanwhile arrived, 
sat down in front of the main body on a southerly course. Shortly after the second turn to the 
south from the northernmost advance point, at 1.07 p.m.. "GroBer Kurfiirst" and a minute later 
"Kronprinz" received one each Torpedo hit. The English submarine "J 1", Commander N.F. 
Laurence, had managed to fire the shots at a distance of 3500 m. Around noon he had sighted the 
ships of the line heading north and had difficulty keeping the boat at depth because of the heavy 
seas. An hour later, after turning around, he skillfully carried out an unobserved attack in which 
he fired four torpedoes. 

Because of the swell, the torpedo runways had not been sighted until it was too late to 
evade. "Grofer Kurfiirst" was hit on port side in Division I. The port rudder jammed and had to 
be disengaged.'*! 
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The ship, which had had to pull away because of the rudder failure, was able to follow Squadron 
If at 18, later 19 nm. "Kronprinz" was hit in Division XIII on the port side, roughly under the 
navigation bridge. The ship held its place in the line at 17 nm. 

The submarine security for the II. Squadron designated V. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, 
running at 21 nm, was standing in line abreadt with N course at Hornsriff at 11:45, when on its 
left wing the "I. A. G. in sight" was reported. The flotilla rallied and tried to follow the WSW 
course to its own main body, which it assumed was 10 nm behind the I. A. G. However, it was 
not the I. A. G. but the" Moltke "who was now in the rear that had been sighted; The V Torpedo 
Boat Flotilla was not aware that "Moltke" had no longer made contact with the I. A. G. The 
strike of the V Flotilla to the west-south-west and later to the south was consequently in vain and 
entailed a considerable delay The V Flotilla returns to N by E after it had also established that a 
deciphering error had led to an erroneous view of the main body’s repeated U-turns In the 
meantime the salvage work of the 4th Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla had been completed, so the B. 
D.A. gave the order to return, which proceeded without any special incidents. 

The severe damage to two of the strongest ships of the line was a serious weakening of 
the High Seas Fleet and severely reduced its combat strength for months. The danger of 
submarines in an area where the probability bordering on certainty that submarines would appear 
had undoubtedly been underestimated. On this occasion it became clear that the threat posed by 
English submarines was caused by the Admirals Scheer, v. Hipper and Behncke (Paul) was not 
perceived as nearly as dangerous as that of the German submarines by Admiral Jellicoe (1). The 
almost non-existent destroyer protection on the ships of the line on November 5th had already 
given rise to legitimate concerns on the part of commanders of the ships of the line while they 
were standing up and down, and later - based on today's experience, self-evident - suggestions 
for improving the anti-submarine defense were triggered: greater loosening of the line, zigzag 
courses , high speed and changing general courses were described as appropriate measures 
against submarine danger, especially in the absence of submarine security. 


1) By November 5, 1916, English submarines had the following successes against naval 
forces in the North Sea: September 13, 1914 Small cruiser "Hela" (2040t) sunk in the North Sea 
by "E 9"; October 6, 1914 torpedo boat "S 116" (420 t) sunk by "E 9" in the North Sea. August 
19, 1916 Liner "Westfalen" damaged by "E23"; October 19, 1916 small cruiser "Munich" 
damaged by "E38" 1° 
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The rigidity of the tactical form, which was also criticized in the English fleet after the Battle of 
the Skagerrak, had on November 5, 1916, in connection with the too rigid bondage of the 
subordinate commanders, had consequences that were a lesson for the future. 

The Kaiser also criticized the implementation of the aid for "U 20" insofar as it was 
established that the use of a valuable part of the High Seas Fleet to rescue a submarine and as an 
auxiliary position for a torpedo boat half-flotilla had been in the wrong proportion. After 
Admiral Scheer had given detailed reasons for the need for the measures he had taken, the 
complaint initially expressed by the Kaiser in displeasure with the losses was not upheld. 
Admiral Scheer summarized his final judgment in an immediate report as follows: 

“Submarine attacks must be expected in the entire border area of the German Bight. To 
shy away from the consequences of such an attack would mean locking the fleet in the German 
Bight. On the other hand, no precautionary measures may be disregarded which are suitable to 
make the attack more difficult for the submarine. All the more so if, as in the present case, the 
torpedo boats are inadequate. Such precautions are high speed, steering zigzag courses, and 
course changes." 

The repair of the two damaged ships of the line was accelerated. "Kronprinz" was ready 
for action again on December 6, 1916, and "Grofer Kurfiirst" on February 10, 1917. At the 
beginning of November the ships of the line "Prinzregent Luitpold" and "Oldenburg" were 
approaching the scheduled shipyard layover, so that the question arose whether this should be 
postponed in order to carry out an operation against the enemy first, or whether the time when 
the "Kronprinz" was absent and "GroBer Kurfiirst" was to be used for repairs until the shipyards 
were fully operational. Admiral Scheer decided on the latter and had to draw the conclusion from 
this that, in the meantime, only undertake operations that adapted to the greatly reduced state of 
readiness of the naval forces. The 1st Reconnaissance Group was sent to exercises in the Baltic 
Sea from November 8th to 20th, in order to bring the unit back to the peek readiness because of 


the long repair of "Seydlitz" and "Derfflinger". 
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During this exercise period, "Von der Tann" also was put out of action due to a turbine accident, 
so that this battle cruiser was out of action until the end of December 1916. 

There were also severe restrictions on the readiness of the torpedo boat flotillas available 
to the Fleet Chief. The If. Torpedo Boat Flotilla had returned from Flanders on the night of 
November 2nd to 3rd, while the IX. remained at the disposal of the Marine Corps until the end of 
November. The VI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla was under repair until the beginning of December, the 
VII. Torpedo Boat Flotilla in exchange for new boats. Admiral Scheer could not count on a 
certain readiness of the fleet again until the beginning of December, albeit limited due to the lack 
of "GroBer Kurfiirst" and "Von der Tann", with the prospect of ventures for the period from 
December 10th to 23rd posed. 

In the meantime, the combat-ready torpedo boat flotillas should be under the leadership 
of I. and II. F. d. T. make night forays into the area of the Great Fishing Bank. The ready-to-use 
boats of the IL. and III. Torpedo Boat Flotilla provided. From the reports he had received from 
the enemy, Admiral Scheer had got the correct impression that enemy forces regularly carried 
out reconnaissance trips into the area of the Great Fishing Bank. Attempts were to be made to 
hinder the enemy and the trade in banned property, insofar as it passed through this area on the 
way out of the Skagerrak. The advances were planned for November 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th, 
but had to be canceled because of the particularly unfavorable weather at this time, in part after 
the light forces had already advanced as far as the Hornsriff area. The time of the dark nights was 
over for this period. The IX. Torpedo Boat Flotilla had carried out the return trip from Flanders 
at the end of the new moon period as planned. 

On December 1, the IV. Squadron under Konteradmiral Mauve was formed from the 
ships of the Kaiser class. The II. Squadron, from which "Hessen" retired on December 20 and 
"Lothringen" was made available to the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces to guard 
the Sound, was practically no longer expected to be used in the Fleet, because the combat value 
of the older ships of the line was too low. In addition, when units were reorganized for the 
purpose of submarine warfare, personnel of the II. Squadron were primarily used; the 
decommissioning of the II. Squadron was only a matter of time.'® 
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Changes were made within the II and IV Reconnaissance Groups at the beginning of December. 
The structure of the ships of the line (except for the II. Squadron) and cruisers was as follows at 
the beginning of December after the reorganization: 


Ships of the line: 
Fleet flagship: "Friedrich der GroBe" 2. 
I. Squadron. 
»Ostfriesland" [4, ,,Thiiringen", ,,Helgoland", ,,Oldenburg", ,,Posen" &, ,,Rheinland". ,,Nassau". 
» Westfalen". 


If. Squadron. 
»K6nig" [4, ,,Bayern", ,,GroBer Kurfiirst", ,,Kronprinz", ,,Markgraf" ®. 


IV Squadron. 
»Prinzregent Luitpold" [4, ,,K6nig Albert", ,,Kaiserin", Kaiser" &. 


On March 14, 1917, the new capital ship "Baden" became the Fleet flagship and "Friedrich der 
Grofe" flagship of the [V Squadron. 


Cruiser: 
I. Reconnaissance group. 
Sendlitz" [4, ,,Moltke" ®, ,,Derffiinger", ,, Von der Tann". 


II. Reconnaissance group. 
»KG6nigsberg" &, ,,Karlsruhe", ,,Pillau", ,,Frankfurt", ,,Emden", ,,Graudenz" (I. F. d. T.) &. 
Regensburg" (II. F. d. T.) ®». ,,Berlin". ,,Danzig". 


IV. Reconnaissance Group. 
»stralsund" &, ,,Brummer", ,,Bremse", ,,Stettin"; assigned: Hamburg "(F. d. U.) ®, 


The first half of December was used by all units in the North and Baltic Seas for combat 
tactical exercises. This was especially necessary in view of the newly formed IV. Squadron and 
the change in the II. and IV. Reconnaissance Group. 

Around 10 December a northward thrust similar to that which had led to the Battle of the 
Skagerrak was planned but had to be abandoned because apart from "Grofer Kurfiirst" and "Von 
der Tann" also "Moltke" was not ready for use due to damage to a screw shaft and the fleet was 
therefore missing three capital ships. = 
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The well-known change in the English admiralty also contributed to the decision. The 
appointment of Admiral Jellicoe as Ist Sea Lord and Admiral Beatty as Fleet Commander, in 
connection with news received, suggested changes in English naval warfare. The impression was 
that the previous restraint was being given up and the naval war would now be conducted more 
offensively. It was difficult to foresee what forms the livelier activity would take. Attacks on the 
Flemish coast, in particular attempts to destroy Zeebrugge, but also attacks on the German Bight 
were expected. 

A collision with the enemy main body, which is undoubtedly complete in undertakings 
on the English initiative, was undesirable at the moment when a few capital ships were absent. In 
recent weeks, increased mine activity in the border area of the German Bight had also been 
observed, and the increased mine search and clearance activity had not yet created complete 
clarity about the location of new barriers. The mine barriers established in front of the Ems 
suggested that there were no plans to attack the East Frisian Islands for the time being; In the 
event of attacks on the German Bight, operations against List and outpost boats posted there 
were more likely. The closest thing under these circumstances were attacks against Zeebrugge 
and Ostend, and only after successes there were undertakings against the German Bight. 

In order to reinforce the security forces in front of List, the Fleet Chief ordered that a 
submarine should be moored there at night for up to two hours after it had become light. Against 
the English submarines that regularly appear in the border area of the German Bight, namely at 
Hornsriff, submarines that were still available were laid out in waiting positions. 

In mid-December, numerous patrols were undertaken by half-flotillas in the Hornsriff 
area. A larger undertaking planned for mid-December, which was to set up three torpedo boat 
flotillas against the guard forces off the coast from Blyth to Hartlepool and on the Doggerbank 
with the participation of all High Seas Forces to accommodate the flotilla, had to be canceled for 
weather reasons. For the same reason, the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla to be dispatched to Flanders at 
the end of December could not be carried out.'® 
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On December 27th, the II Leader of the Torpedo Boats, Kommodore Heinrich, led with 
"Regensburg", "Stralsund", "Brummer", "Bremse", I, HI., VI. Flotilla and 14th Half-Flotilla 
made an advance to the Greater Fisher bank without seeing anything of the enemy. The advance 
took place in very unfavorable weather, the lookout and the use of weapons were at times 
strongly questioned due to the rough sea. A similar advance, which was to be carried out on 
December 30th or 31st, depending on the weather, had to be abandoned because the use of 
weapons would have been ruled out for weather reasons. 

With the turn of the year torpedo boat flotillas had to be detached for exercises and repair 
work, so that all torpedo boat flotillas except the III., Which had to receive basic repairs, could 
not be ready for use in the North Sea until mid-January. The IV. A.G. took mines on board at the 
beginning of January 1917 and on January 10th redesigned the Helgoland - Nordernen barrier 
with "Danzig" because random tests had shown that there was next to nothing from the south 
wing of the barrier and little from the north wing In mid-January the usual patrol advances by 
torpedo boat half-flotillas took place. 

On January 22, 1917 the VI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitaén Max Schultz (1), 
sent to Zeebrugge to support the operations from the Flemish coast and as a temporary 
replacement for the Flemish destroyer flotilla to be overhauled home until the next new moon 
period due at the end of February. 

The intention of sending a torpedo boat flotilla to Flanders had become known to the 
English admiralty early on. As early as the morning of January 22, the Admiralty was able to 
issue the necessary orders on the basis of reports that had arrived, which apparently did not 
originate from the observation of F.T. messages, to which, as it was known in London, to 
perceive in the afternoon of the 22" the torpedo boat flotilla leaving the Bay of Flanders. There 
was a seldom favorable opportunity to advance against the German flotilla with superior forces, 
to attack and scatter them before they even reached the base in Flanders. 


1) Tactical structure of the VI. Flotilla. 
Flotilla chief: Korvettenkapitaén Schultz (Max). 
Flotilla Flagship "V69": Kapitaénleutnant Boehm (Hermann), 








11th Half-Flotilla: 12th Half-Flotilla: 
Chief: Kapitaénleutnant Riimann (Wilhelm). Chief: Kapitanleutnant Lahs. 
"V44": on behalf of Oberleutnant z. S. Conrad. "V43": Kapitaénleutnant Stecher. 
"S 49": Kapitaénleutnant Weineck. "S 50": Kapiténleutnant Recke. 
"G 41": Kapitaénleutnant Carl. "V 46": Kapitaénleutnant Krumhaar. 
"G 87": Kapitaénleutnant Karstens. "V45": Kapiténleutnant Lassmann. 


"G 86": Kapitaénleutnant Grimm "G 37": Kapitinleutnant v. Trotha (Wolf).'°’ 
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On January 22, at 12.40 nm., the commander of the Harwich Forces, Commodore 
Tyrwhitt, received orders from the Admiralty to "intercept the enemy with destroyer forces and 
send his light cruisers to sea as a pick-up position to be able to support the destroyers after 
daybreak". At the same time the commander in Dover was instructed to send six destroyers to 
Harwich without delay. This order of the Admiralty not only set the task, it also gave individual 
orders. Commodore Tyrwhitt felt himself bound by details in the implementation. 

At 5:30 p.m. the formation went out to sea with 6 light cruisers, 2 flotilla leaders and 16 
destroyers from Harwich after the message had arrived shortly before departure that the German 
flotilla would pass Borkum between 5 and 6 o'clock. All prerequisites for a great success against 
the VI. Flotilla was given by the precise knowledge of the approach and the strong superiority of 
the Harwich forces. To be on the safe side, Commodore Tyrwhitt occupied the approach route 
under the coast at the Maas and Schouwenbank lightship and the middle part of the approach to 
the Bay of Flanders near Nordhinder lightship. 

All English forces had reached their ordered locations by midnight and were patrolling 
their positions. The destroyers were divided into two groups, one at Maas-Feuerschiff, the other 
at Schouwenbank. The Maas group patrolled on NNE and SSW courses in three groups, 2 nm 
apart, on the western wing the destroyers "Rigorous" and "Rob Roy", in the middle the flotilla 
leader "Grenville" with the destroyers "Radstock", "Sorceress" ", and on the eastern wing the 
destroyers" Meteor "," Melpomene ". The Schouwenbank group was divided into two lines, one 
from Schouwenbank to the coast, consisting of the flotilla leader" Nimrod "and the destroyers" 
Moorsom "," Phoebe ", "Manssield", "Manly", "Matchless", "Morris"; the second group, 
consisting of "Simoom", "Starsish", "Surprise", "Milne", patrolled between the Schouwenbank 
lightship and the Schaar. 

The cruisers also formed two groups. The commander on "Centaur" with "Aurora" and 
"Conquest" occupied a line 25 nautical miles east of Nordhinder lightship; "Penelope", 
Cleopatra | and "Undaunted" were positioned between the Fiihrergruppe and Nordhinder 
lightship. 
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Both groups were on NE and SW course parallel to each other, each sailing in the keel line, up 
and down (see sketch 10 to 12). 

The VI. Flotilla had at 9:45 p.m. passes the Terschelling lightship. The courses led via 
Braune Bank to Schouwenbank. The commander of the flotilla had held back the journey, 
apparently so as not to be reported by U-boats on the way from Borkum to Terschelling while it 
was still daylight. The commanded voyage was 18 nm, the flotilla drove as a unit in the above 
formation (sketch 11). The night was clear and starry, as a torpedo boat night it was a bit light, 
wind ENE, force 5 to 6, rough seas from Terschelling on because it had blown heavily the day 
before. 


4 637 


(sketch 11). Marching formation of the VI. Torpedoboots Flottille on 22./23. January 1917 
Around 3:45 a.m. sighted the flotilla boat and the boats immediately behind it on the 


SSW course, port 3 line from the front, several dimmed vehicles, of which the front were 
addressed as small cruisers, the rear as destroyers. 
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The line was about to converge to the south-west, the distance was more than 2000 m. 
The flotilla commander initially turned the flotilla to starboard in order to steam into a more 
favorable forward attack position. When the enemy came out of sight for a short time, 
Korvettenkapitaén Max Schultz had him turn to port again. At the second sighting, the speed was 
increased to 21 nm and the order was given to VI Flotilla with F.T.: "Enemy in sight on port 
side, fire torpedoes." 

The VI. Flotilla had encountered the eastern cruiser group, which, with "Centaur" in the 
lead, was on SW course. "Conquest" was the first to sight the flotilla. The flotilla boat "V 69", 
Kapitaénleutnant Hermann Boehm, fired two torpedoes at the second cruiser from behind with an 
angle of intersection of about 70°. Because the boat was working hard and the tube group was no 
longer ready to fire in time. The exhaust tubes were not swiveled out because at an air 
temperature of -8° all the boat parts exposed to the sea were icy. The next boats had no torpedo 
shot. When the torpedo shots were fired, the enemy opened the fire did not shine headlights, it 
was not necessary to operate the headlights because of the close distance and the relatively bright 
night, and the German destroyers, especially the G-boats, were recognizable by their very 
powerfully sparking funnels. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt turned shortly to port to avoid the torpedoes, but soon turned back 
to starboard and tried to catch the VI. Flotilla pushing north. During the very lively firefight, the 
flotilla boat turning to torpedo shot received two hits in the second volley, one of which went 
through the front chimney and chart house and exploded directly in front of the chart house in 
the exact center next to the helmsman, the flotilla chief. Korvettenkapitin Max Schultz, and 
several people killed, some wounded. The bridge with all command elements and the rudder line 
were destroyed; as a result of the second hit, the entire operation and the ammunition men of the 
rear gun were eliminated. The flotilla boat commander, Kapitaénleutnant Boehm, was thrown into 
the corner of the bridge and lost consciousness for a short time as a result of this and the gases. 
The rudder jammed hard on the starboard side, and the boat circled with extreme force. 

The long formation of the flotilla had meanwhile compressed so that all the boats had to 
do primarily with holding position; the black smoke of the flotilla boat partially obstructed the 
view, 
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and the clear maneuvering of the boats required the full attention of all commanders. An advance 
of the VI. Flotilla similar to the transfer of the II. and IX. Flotilla (p. 147) would have created 
more favorable preconditions if it had met the enemy. Whenever possible, the boats returned fire, 
but in some cases could not see where the shots were coming from; they saw and heard the 
grenades flying over the boats. 

When the wounded commander of the flotilla boat, Kapitaénleutnant Boehm, came to after 
a brief anesthetic, he was alone on the bridge with the dead and the seriously wounded 
helmsman; He found that the rudder was not usable and went quickly aft on deck, where 
Oberleutnant zur See Jordan wanted to have the rudder coupled with the aft gun crew; before that 
he had shot two torpedoes. The fog machine aft was also hit, the fog mass ran out and enveloped 
the boat. Since the boat was still running at maximum power in the midst of smoke, smoke and 
shooting, Lieutenant Boehm had the boat stopped first. At this moment "G 41", Kapitanleutnant 
Carl, emerged from the smoke and rammed "V 69" coming from port aft in such a way that that 
the rudder equipment on deck—chains, pulleys, etc—was badly damaged and the port side was 
torn open over three compartments. While work was still being carried out to bring the rudder 
amidships, which only succeeded gradually by force, and to seal the leaky compartments, 
another boat came, and it was again "G 41", from the starboard side out of the smoke and 
rammed "V 69" to starboard level with the aft chimney, which was half overturned. The combat 
pistol of the port aft tube on "V 69" detonated. The torpedo slid astern out of the tube, the rear 
part of which had been torn off by a hit, into the water. The three aft compartments were torn. 
The ramming boat and "V 69" had mutually mistaken for English destroyers. "S 50", 
Kapiténleutnant Recke, had followed the flotilla leader boat. In the meantime he managed to get 
free from the flotilla when "V 69" and "G 41" collided. 

"S 50" then tried to join the flotilla again; when this did not succeed, it went on the old 
SSW course to break through via Schouwenbank to Zeebrugge. 

"G 87", Kapitaénleutnant Karstens, who unsuccessfully fired a torpedo at the turning 
point, and the other boats of the {i= Half-Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Riimann, also followed the 
turning flotilla boat, but soon went back to the old course and after a while joined the 12th Half - 
Flotilla, which was initially kept for the flotilla boat squads. 


The war in the North Sea. VI.'”! 
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The 12th Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Labs, had to slow down as soon as the flotilla 
boat moved away from the enemy, so that the rear group had to retreat at times. The last boat of 
the 12th Half -Flotilla ("G 37") mistook the flotilla leader’s boat, which was passing at maximum 
speed on the opposite course. The detection signal shown in the foretop saved "V 69" from being 
torpedoed at the last moment. The 12th half-flotilla did not go along with the movements of the 
flotilla leader’s boat, but stayed with his four boats and zigzagged courses in order to get to the 
enemy and to fire. When the artillery fire ceased and there was absolute silence, Kapitaénleutnant 
Lahs and his half-flotilla set course for Schouwen bank again. This was the time when the four 
boats of the 11th Half Flotilla attached themselves. The whole association, with the exception of 
"V69"","S 50" and '"G 41", was collected again and was on course for Schouwen bank. 

"V69" had completely lost contact with the flotilla after the second ramming by "G 41" 
and, still heavily fired at, headed north to repair the damage. In the meantime it had been 
possible to disengage the rudder and use tackles to bring it amidships where it was jammed. 
After about half an hour, "V 69" passed several dimmed vehicles on the opposite course at a 
distance of 1000 m on the starboard side, namely the three cruisers of the Penelope group lying 
on a SW course. The vehicle in front emitted detection signals. "V69" had no more resources to 
respond and deceive the enemy and could neither maneuver nor turn away to shoot because of 
the fixed rudder; the boat therefore ran at as much speed as possible. The three cruisers lit up and 
opened fire at close range. "V 69" received hits that completely destroyed the aft command post 
including the steering gear and all command elements. The mast fell overboard, the remains of 
the front mast caught fire, which could only be extinguished after a long time. The boat was 
obscured by smoke from the enemy's view. 

Heavy losses were incurred in the battle. Leutnant z. S. Faust and Leutnant z. S.d.R. 
Hannover had fallen. Three departments were full. It was not possible to prevent the water from 
rising further. The commander no longer had a clue as to where he was, the maps were almost 
completely destroyed.” 
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Kapitanleutnant Boehm therefore set a course for the Dutch coast to determine the location by 
steering the engines. At dawn, six more destroyers were briefly sighted between "V 69" and the 
coast, which were on a northerly course and traveling at high speed, until a strip of fog settled 
between them and "V 69". Soon after dawn, a fishing steamer came into view, to which the ten 
most seriously wounded were being dropped. The severely damaged boat, which was no longer 
seaworthy in this condition, was brought to Ijmuiden to restore seaworthiness. 

The "S 50", which had strayed from its squadron while turning, saw the Schouwenbank 
lightship 2 lines on the port side at 4:24 a.m. running 25 nm. When the commander, 
Kapiténleutnant Recke, was standing 1 nm north-west of the lightship, a group of destroyers, 
which the commander initially thought were his own boats, came into view on the starboard 
astern. The distance was about 300 m. The foremost vessel turned at full speed to "S 50", so that 
the commander had the impression that it was ramming him. "S 50" opened fire and scored 
several hits from artillery at the shortest possible distance. By skillful maneuvering, the 
commander got the enemy destroyer parallel to his port side, the enemy fired at a far superior 
speed several destroyers further astern participated, "S 50" dealt powerful blows. "S 50" received 
a hit itself, which had no significant consequences. The battle took place at distances of less than 
100 m. When the enemy was ready to fire, the torpedo officer, Oberleutnant z. S. Peters, fired a 
flat torpedo shot who hit the enemy destroyer 10 m behind its bridge. It was the destroyer 
"Simoom" from the destroyer group patrolling south of Schouwen bank. "Simoom" was badly 
damaged and was sunk towards morning by the destroyer leader "Nimrod", who had stayed with 
him to help, because it was not possible to bring it in. 

"S 50" had meanwhile continued the artillery battle and had four more destroyers ahead 
on the opposite course, running at top speed, in sight; it passed the new enemy at the shortest 
distance and fired with artillery and torpedo without the torpedo reaching its target. The artillery 
battle was continued until the enemy came out of sight astern. On "S 50" the wind machine and 
with it a boiler had failed due to artillery hits. The front chimney and parts of the navigating 
bridge had been broken through by the numerous shrapnel, and the antenna and an engine 
telegraph line had been shot through. Seven men were wounded, some seriously.'’ 
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The combat capability was, apart from the reduced speed, not interrupted or impaired. After the 
battle, which was up to 5:15 a.m. lasted and took place north, later north-east of Schouwen bank, 
the commandant believed he had gained the certainty that his way to Zeebrugge had been 
blocked. Since he only had two boilers ready for operation at first, he decided to march north 
near the Dutch coast. Although the F.T. facility was made operational again after a short time, 
the commander correctly refrained from making an F.T. report until after passing Terschelling, in 
order not to reveal his location and not to be intercepted, before support from the German Bight 
could arrive; "S 50" stood at 11.15 a.m. near Terschelling, 2 a.m. in front of the Ems. There the 
boat was picked up by its own naval forces. 

"G 41", Kapitaénleutnant Carl, tried after the first collision with "V69" - the bow of "G 
41" had been trimmed to port here - to get a connection to the flotilla. It received two more hits 
against the aft gun and under the bridge in the galley and the starboard forward tube. The aft hit 
had lost the gun crew and killed or wounded some people who were aft at the combat station. 
The aft gun failed, three sockets of ready-to-use ammunition burned down. The front hit killed or 
wounded the third machinist as well as some people from the front tube operator and the leak 
guard. One explosive dented the front tube; another damaged the head of the torpedo that was in 
the barrel. Than a few minutes afterwards 4 to 6 lines on port "V 69", wrapped in a thick cloud of 
smoke, came into view again and was rammed again, it was mistaken for an enemy destroyer. 
This second ramming was pretty heavy. The forecastle was dented up to the capstans. The bow 
was bent far aft. The whole forecastle was full of water and had to be propped up. "G 41" was 
able to make a speed of 8 nm with revolutions for 12 nm. The FT station had been destroyed by 
an artillery hit. Shortly after the second ramming blow, boatswain's mate Steincke from "V 69" 
reported on board "G 41" and stated that that "V 69" was rammed at about the height of the aft 
turret when "G 41" was first rammed, just as he was trying to change the rudder. He fell over, 
grabbed something and found himself on the forecastle of "G 41". He had witnessed the second 
ramming on "G 41"."7 
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The commander of "G 41" gave up trying to join the flotilla at its slow speed, but drove 
along under the Dutch coast to Zeebrugge. A report was now made to the flotilla about the events 
of the night. The flotilla had in the meantime entered Zeebrugge at 7 o'clock in the morning and 
received the report from "G 41" at around 10 am. The deputy flotilla chief left immediately with 
the flotilla and picked up "G 41" at Duerloo-Tonne. Around noon the flotilla received a message 
from "S 50" that it had been pushed aside and was on its way to Wilhelmshaven; towards 
evening the news came that "V 69" was arriving in Ijmuiden. After entering Ijmuiden, "V69" 
received permission from the Dutch government to carry out repairs to such an extent that the 
boat's seaworthiness was restored; however, the repair should not increase the current combat 
value. Since the repair means in Ijmuiden were not fully sufficient, the commander applied for 
permission to transfer the makeshift boat to Rotterdam on February 11. After leaving Ijmuiden, 
however, Kapitaénleutnant Boehm decided to evade his escort during the crossing, which was 
partly covered by Dutch war witnesses, and to break through to the German Bight in the boat, 
which was legally free of movement. Although enemy naval forces had been reported to 
Ijmuiden on various occasions before the breakthrough, apparently intended to intercept "V69", 
the boat returned home without any particular incident. It ran into the Jade in the course of 
February 12, 1917 Commanders were able to bring the boat back to the home port from the most 
difficult situations. Bringing the boat into the port is also a brilliant testimony to the quality of 
the material and the level of training of the crew, the "V 69" had suffered from gun hits and 
rams, would still remain buoyant. 

The English cruiser group under the command of Commodore Tyrwhitt on "Centaur" had 
lost contact with the VI Flotilla at around 4 a.m. and closed on the Schouwen bank lightship 
without knowing that "V 69" and "S 50" left the battlefield at a reduced speed, "G 41" marched 
separately from the flotilla and the other eight boats of the flotilla set course for Schouwen bank. 
All the English forces had seen by the muzzle flashes of the guns and by the roar of cannon that 
Commodore Tyrwhitt was engaged.'”° 
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Commodore Tyrwhitt had informed his forces of the location of the VI Flotilla, that they were 
steering north-east, and—somewhat later—that he had broken up the German flotilla. Since the 
separate groups received no orders as to whether they should remain in their positions or join the 
battlefield, the decisions of the individual groups and ranks varied. 

The middle group at Maas-Feuerschiff, under the command of "Grenville", believed that 
they were bound to their place. The other two groups advanced north to cut off the enemy. The 
destroyer group remained at Schouwen bank, which was to the west, in position, while the 
eastern one, led by "Nimrod", advanced at full speed to the northeast. The cruiser group at 
Nordhinder lightship, led by "Penelope", advanced in the direction of the thunder of cannons. As 
a result of these movements, the original distribution of the forces ceased at the first contact with 
the enemy. When Commodore Tyrwhitt noticed this after a while, he gave the order to take up 
the old positions again. This order did not get through to "Grenville"; the "Grenville" group 
positioned themselves north of the Meuse lightship in order not to collide with the "Nimrod" 
group, which had reported their advance north-east but had since turned back on the orders of 
Commodore Tyrwhitt. After the cruiser group under the leadership of "Penelope" had joined the 
"Centaur" group, they set out on a south-westerly course and after a short time spotted the 
severely damaged "V 69" heading north. "V 69" was used by everyone in the manner described 
three cruisers lit and fired at close range. The headlights were blinded after a while when on 
"Penelope" there was no doubt that the German destroyer would be destroyed, while "V 69" did 
indeed get away badly damaged. 

The cruiser group under "Centaur" was meanwhile 8 nautical miles south near Schouwen 
bank. After the battle, the VI Flotilla had steered between the "Centaur" and "Nimrod" zones 
without being noticed by the group of four destroyers patrolling west of Schouwenbank. "S 50", 
marching behind the VI Flotilla, had met the destroyer group patrolling between Schouwenbank 
and Schaar, which was on a south-west course. Immediately after the torpedoing of "Simoom", 
"S 50" came into combat contact with the destroyer group led by "Nimrod". "S 50" got out of 
this almost desperate situation with skill and energy by defending itself to the utmost with 
artillery and torpedoes and choosing its courses in such a way that it finally came north-east free 
of the ten English destroyers.'”° 
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The assumption that the route to Zeebrugge had been moved was indeed justified. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt tried to close up with his cruisers as quickly as possible to support 
the Schouwenbank lightship, but he came too late, and shortly thereafter, when the English 
leader learned that Simoom had been torpedoed, he again ordered all forces to resume their 
original positions. He himself considered it advisable to pull the cruiser group north out of this 
area, since he reckoned with the possibility that "Simoom" had been attacked by a submarine. 
The numerous successes of German U-boats indirectly helped to relieve the hard-pressed VI 
Flotilla in its bold breakthrough to Zeebrugge. After daylight came on, Commodore Tyrwhitt set 
out on the march back after he had made the necessary anti-submarine security out of the 
destroyers. 

Eleven German torpedo boats under the energetic leadership of their flotilla chief had 
broken into strongly superior English forces - 6 small cruisers, 2 destroyer leaders and 16 
destroyers - which were set up specifically to intercept the German flotilla. The VI. Flotilla held 
on to its destination of Zeebrugge. No boat was lost, the Half-Flotilla Chiefs and commanders 
each acted correctly and in accordance with the task at hand. Korvettenkapitaén Max Schulz, the 
courageous, often proven commander of the VI Flotilla, who also commanded it in the Battle of 
the Skagerrak and who, together with the IX Flotilla, had forced the English line to stagger on 
the evening of the battle, had stayed with 46 sailors, but the initiative and consensus, born of his 
energy and put into the VI flotilla, had led to the goal. The VI. Flotilla to be aware that in the 
most difficult situation it has fulfilled its task and that it has seriously damaged the superior 
enemy. On the English side it was clearly recognized that the operation of the Harwich forces on 
the night of January 22nd to 23rd was a failure not only because of the loss of "Simoom"; It had 
become noticeable that the formation was composed of forces of mixed training, part Harwich 
Forces, part Grand Fleet. The English naval war work (1) summarizes the result of this night as 
follows: "The results of the nignt's work was extremely disappointing. In spite of our knowledge of 


1) Newbolt IV, p. 79.17” 
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the enemy's movements, and our great superiority in strength, the bulk of the enemy Flotilla got past our 
intercepting forces, and inflicted in passing more injury than they received. The Leader, V 69, was, it is 
true, very badly damaged when she reached Ymuiden, but we were quite unable to show that she put in 
to escape the pursuit of our ships, and the Dutch Government, in consequence, refused to intern her." 


For the night after the transfer of VI. Flotilla was an advance of the II and IX. Flotilla - 
Korvettenkapitaéne Heinecke and Goehle - under the leadership of the I. Torpedo boat leader, 
Kommodore Heinrich, planned for "Regensburg". The unit left at 8:30 am to march through the 
middle of the German Bight. When at 11:20 am. When I received the report from the Ist barrier 
breaker group that a mine had been detonated on the intended exit route about 20 nm northeast of 
the Borkum-Riff-Lightship on the searched route, Kommodore Heinrich decided to abandon the 
advance. The choice of another route under the coast appeared Inexpedient in order not to let the 
flotilla's departure from the coast be announced prematurely. When, however, at 12:46 p.m. the 
report from "S 50" arrived that it was heading for the German Bight with seriously wounded men 
after the night battle in the Hoofden, the unit turned around again and picked up "S 50" north of 
Juist at 2:25 a.m. After medical treatment, "S 50" was released to Wilhelmshaven. 

Now Kommodore Heinrich decided to push out of the German Bight at Terschelling, 
taking into account the forward position of the flotillas and above all with regard to the nightly 
movements of enemy light forces, which had become known in detail from the verbal report of 
"S 50", In order to take advantage of the situation as far as possible. From Terschelling the two 
flotillas were deployed in a reconnaissance line consisting of four groups at a distance of 4 nm in 
the NNW direction, "Regensburg" 30 nm behind the center. The arrival of "V 69" to Ijmuiden 
was not known to either "S 50" or Kommodore Heinrich; otherwise the advance would have 
been carried out into the Hoofden. The flotillas advanced roughly as far as Outer Silver Pits, 
turned around on January 24 at 12:10 p.m. and marched back via the Terschelling Bank 
lightship. In the course of January 24th, the formation ran into the Jade. 


The weather conditions in the German Bight were not very favorable at this time.'” 
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The severe cold had already occurred when the VI. Flotilla to Flanders had a disruptive effect on 
the use of weapons by hindering the operation of the frozen guns and torpedo tubes and 
restricting the crews on the smooth decks and moving boats in their combat activities. In the 
meantime there was heavy ice in the estuaries and the outpost flotillas had to be relocated from 
Schillig Roadstead to Heligoland. It was questionable whether entry and exit to Wilhelmshaven 
could be ensured in the long term. 

A repetition of the advance by torpedo boat flotillas under the leadership of the I. 
Torpedo Boat Leader, Kommodore Michelsen, on "Graudenz" was intended on January 26th, but 
had to be broken off due to swell and heavy swell, which increased considerably as the advance 
westward. On January 29th the weather had improved so much that the I. F d. T. switched to 
"Graudenz" with the II. and IX. Flotilla exited on the planned advance. The formation hoped to 
encounter enemy forces in the Hoofden and also to be able to wage trade wars against banned 
property. The flotillas were released between Norderney and Borkum Riff lightship for further 
advance. It was carried out along the Dutch coast; although this was only passed after dark, it 
could not be expected that the departure would go unnoticed due to the brightness of the night. 
The formation advanced into the Hoofden in a reconnaissance line consisting of four groups, 
"Graudenz" 30 nm behind the center. The line connecting muiden and Smiths-Knoll lightship 
was turned around about midnight. 

At 10:35 p.m. when an enemy submarine was advancing, an enemy submarine had come 
into view and was briefly shot at by "B 98" while diving away from a distance of about 100 m 
without any success being detected. Around noon on the 30th, the formation ran into the Jade. 
Apart from the submarine, no enemy naval forces were sighted, and three neutral steamers had 
been examined and dismissed as unsuspicious. 

During the night of January 29th to 30th, the III. Squadron that had been placed on the 
Elbe and partly in the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal due to the ice conditions, arrived back on the Jade. 
Since the news increased that the enemy was planning an operation against Flanders and the 
German Bight, Admiral Scheer had felt compelled to assemble all armed forces again on the Jade 
and to refrain from any intended exercises of the cruisers in the Baltic Sea until the military 
situation and weather conditions would have clarified.'”” 
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The overall war situation had changed significantly since the decisive meeting in Pless on 
August 31, 1916, which postponed the start of the unrestricted submarine war. The victorious 
campaign against Romania, in which the Romanian capital Bucharest fell on December 6, 1916, 
had brought about a certain relief, so that the danger of further neutrals as opponents of the war 
no longer being seen as a decisive obstacle to unrestricted submarine warfare. A foreseeable 
possibility of a victorious end to the war by the army was not recognizable, the decision about 
the imminent opening of the unrestricted submarine war was now only a question of the most 
expedient point in time. 

On December 12, 1916, the German Chancellor announced the declaration of peace to 
the Reichstag, and on the same day it was communicated to the governments of the Entente 
states by the American Chargé d'Affaires. In this declaration, the decision to go to extremes in 
the event of the offer being refused was clearly stated in the following sentences: “If the struggle 
should continue despite this offer for peace and reconciliation, the four allied powers are 
determined to lead it to a victorious end. But you solemnly reject any responsibility for it before 
humanity and history." 

On December 30th, the reply of the ten allied governments of the enemy states was 
announced in a joint note. It contained a clear rejection of the German peace offer. 

The Kaiser’s decision to start unrestricted submarine warfare was made on January 9, 
1917 at the headquarters in Pless. The day before, the chief of the operations department of the 
High Seas Fleet, Kapitiin z. S. v. Levetzow (Magnus), had the opportunity to meet Reich 
Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg to present Admiral Scheer's view on the U-boat issue. Admiral 
Scheer, so Kapitiin z. S. v. Levetzow, consider unrestricted submarine warfare as an eminent 
means of war to inflict vital damage on England and its economic life. The Fleet Command, it 
must be expressly emphasized, did not adopt the saying that England "will be brought to her 
knees" within such and such a number of months. Prophecies of this cheap kind were 
fundamentally rejected by the Fleet Command. The only thing it did could predict is the 
guarantee of a sinking number determined according to the number of submarines available and 
based on previous experience, which Kapitan z. S. v. Levetzow put at 500,000 t per month. '*° 
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When asked by the Chancellor whether the fleet could guarantee that the American troop 
transports would be torpedoed, Kapitan zur See von Levetzow said no, adding, that the U-boat 
cannot specialize in this respect, but can only shoot down what comes before the gun or, more 
correctly, before the torpedo tube. During the consultation in Pless, the Reich Chancellor v. 
Bethmann Hollweg, General Field Marshal v. Hindenburg, General Ludendorff and the chief of 
the admiralty staff, Admiral v. Holtzendorff, present. After this consultation, the Kaiser issued 
the following order to the chief of the admiralty's staff: “I order that unrestricted submarine 
warfare begin with full energy from February Ist. You have to make all the necessary 
preparations immediately." 

With this order the entire conduct of the naval war entered a completely different 
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7. The naval war in Flanders. 
(June 1, 1916 to January 31, 1917.) 


The occupation of the Flanders coast with the Bruges - Zeebrugge and Ostend sea bases 
carried out in the course of the army operations in autumn 1914 resulted in a significant 
improvement in Germany's maritime strategic position vis-a-vis England. Unfortunately, before 
the war, the responsible German authorities had given no consideration to the possibilities and 
advantages for German naval warfare resulting from this change in geographical position. Since 
in the North Sea only the German Bight had been viewed as the starting point for combating 
British high seas forces, it took a long time before the opportunity in Flanders’ naval bases to 
seriously damage England and to revive naval warfare from here was actually exploited. 

The command of the German High Seas Fleet and the Admiral's Staff, which were 
compliant with it, were just as inclined as the command of the English Grand Fleet with the 
Admiralty in London to withdraw naval forces to a greater extent in favor of energetic warfare in 
the area of the English Channel, as both sides - hypnotic, so to speak - waiting for large-scale 
acts of attack and the entire deployment of the opposing fleet. Even if the cautious behavior of 
the British Grand Fleet in the first two years of the war did not lead to the expectation of an 
operation against the German Bight, the mine blockade of the German Bight, at least from the 
summer of 1916, ruled out major English operations against German North Sea bases; The 
German naval warfare therefore had it in hand to determine the point in time for its own far- 
reaching undertakings, depending on the level of readiness of the High Seas Fleet. The 
inclination of Admiral Scheer to temporarily surrender light naval forces to Flanders at the 
urging of the Marine Corps and the Admiralty's Staff was actually evident from this time on. 
With foreseen the long duration of the war, early and accelerated preparation of a generous 
supply of Flanders with as much naval forces as the Flemish bases were even able to absorb 
would have been in the interests of waging naval warfare against England.'** 
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The commanding admiral of the Marine Corps, Admiral Ludwig v. Schroder, had long 
and repeatedly called for the Marine Corps to be provided with naval forces (1), in particular 
with cruisers and torpedo boats, in addition to submarines. His applications had been rejected 
because of the short supply of light cruisers in the High Seas Fleet, so that on January 30, 1915, 
Admiral von Schréder felt compelled to request the transfer of two ships of the "Siegfried" class 
to Flanders in order to be able to take a more offensive stance after the establishment of the bases 
at sea and to be able to support the right wing of the German army in land operations from the 
sea. This request, too, was not granted, mainly because of the difficulties that were seen in the 
transfer of the ships. Admiral von Schréder demanded the transfer of large torpedo boats to 
Flanders all the more urgently. A request of April 12, 1915 stated: "This flotilla would be able to 
roll up or blow up any enemy line of outposts in order to allow the submarines to leave for 
offensive operations or to clear the way to the ports for the submarines of the High Seas Fleet. 
Such a flotilla would also take an offensive attack against the English coast by mining operations 
and could severely disrupt the busy commercial shipping traffic on the English south and east 
coasts by night torpedo boat attacks, which would make the work now solely the responsibility 
of the U-boats much easier. The strength of an entire flotilla is required to keep the larger 
numbers of boats balanced against the stronger artillery armament of the English destroyers. 

“Tn response to such an improvement in our maritime means of power, the adversary can 
significantly increase the guarding of our coast at will or place larger vessels or ships in the 
guard line. Both possibilities can only be desirable for us. In one case, increased opposing armed 
forces - there would probably be 2 to 3 flotillas - would be tied to this coast, so they would have 
to be taken away from elsewhere, where they have been used up to now: there would therefore 
be a weakening. But if larger English ships are stationed on the Flemish coast, this gives the 
opportunity for profitable attacks by day and night, not only for the submarines and torpedo 
boats stationed in Flanders, but also for any ventures from home." 


1) "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten" II. P. 138. 218. - North Sea IV. P. 22 ff.'®° 
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It was not due to a lack of knowledge of this warlike, energetic and highly skilled 
admiral, but to the one-sided overall view of the bodies responsible for naval warfare and the 
large German organization when the expansion of Flanders initially focused on defense, later 
primarily on the creation of a U-Boat base. 

The military expansion of the Flemish coast had been tackled with the greatest energy 
immediately after the occupation, so that by the spring of 1915 the danger of an enemy landing 
was hardly threatening. In the winter of 1915/16 the coastal batteries were already strong enough 
to successfully counter coastal bombardments by the British naval means available at the time. 
Apart from the numerous batteries of light and medium caliber up to 21 cm, the installation of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II battery with four 30.5 cm, which were shot at the end of March 1916, and 
the Tirpitz battery (sketch 19, p. 334) with four 28 cm provided sufficient defense even at longest 
ranges. The fire superiority in the summer of 1916 lay with the coast; Countermeasures from the 
English side were initiated by procuring 30 cm in land mounts, in particular to combat the Tirpitz 
battery, which was guarding Ostend, from the land side. 

The first submarine intended for the Marine Corps arrived in Bruges on March 27, 1915, 
and on March 29, 1915, the submarine flotilla commissioned Flanders under Korvettenkapitan 
Bartenbach. 

At the beginning of June 1916, the commanding admiral of the Marine Corps had the 
following naval forces: 

a) Flanders submarine flotilla: 
11 UB boats: ,,UB 6". ,,UB 10", ,,UB 12", ,,UB 16", ,,UB 17", ,,UB 18", ,UB 19", ,,.UB 
23", ,,UB 29". 
"UB 37" and "UB 39" in acceptance. 
5 UC boats: "UC 1", "UC 6", "UC 7", "UC 10", "UC 11". 
d) Flanders torpedo boat flotilla: 
13 A-boats (small torpedo boats of 107 tons): ,,A 4",,,A 5",,,A 7",,A8",,A9",,,A 10", 
vA 11",,,A 12",,,A 13",,A 14", ,,A 16",,,A 19", ,,A 20". 
c) Destroyer Half Flotilla Flanders: 
3 torpedo boats (910 to 960 tons with 3 - 10.5 cm SK each): 
"Va7""V6T",."Vos 
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d) Outpost boats: 
7 armed trawlers: "Senator Oswald", "Senator Schroder", "Senator Holthusen", "Senator 
Sander", "Senator Sthamer", "Senator v. Melle", "Senator Predohl". 
e) 4 remote control boats. 
f) Sea and land aircraft: 
Zeebrugge seaplane station with 18 seaplanes, 
Land flight stations with 23 aircraft. 


Changes until January 31, 1917. 
to a) Flanders submarine flotilla: 14 UB boats (including test boats): "UB 6", "UB 10", 
"UB 12", "UB 16", "UB 17", "UB 18", "UB 23", "UB 30", "UB 31", "UB 32", 
"UB 36", "UB 38", "UB 39", "UB 40". 
24 UC boats (including test drive boats): "UC 1", "UC 4", "UC 6", "UC 11", "UC 14", 
"UC 16", "UC TT", "UC 18", "UC 21", "UC 26", "UC 36", "UC 39", "UC 46", 
"UC 47", "UC 48", "UC 61", "UC 62", "UC 65", "UC 66", "UC 68", "UC 69", 
"UC 70", "UC 71", "UC 72". 
to f) Sea and land aircraft: 
Zeebrugge sea flight station: 20 front-line aircraft, 11 of them with machine guns, and 5 
were equipped with F. T., as well as 4 torpedo planes. 
Land flight stations: 35 front-line aircraft, all with MG. and 5 of which were equipped 
with F. T. 
The main focus of offensive activities by the Flanders naval forces was in the summer of 
1916 with the U-Flotilla Flanders, Korvettenkapitén Bartenbach. The submarine mine offensive 
was directed unreservedly against enemy trade even when the submarine trade war came to a 
standstill and chose the area in front of the Thames estuary and north of the Thames as far as the 
Sizewell Bank and in front of Southwold, Lowestoft and Yarmouth, between Yarmouth and 
Flamborough Head and finally off the Belgian and French coast between Nieuport and Calais to 
Ziele (1); the U-boats of the U-Flotilla Flanders had no worthwhile activity at the time when the 
U-boats were used purely for military purposes. “The targets of attack were enemy warships and 
auxiliary warships. ... 


1) See "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten" III, p. 183 ff.'*° 
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The outpost service off the Flanders coast, the cruises in the Hoofden and in the Thames estuary 
area often brought the submarines into contact with English naval forces. However, the most 
valuable targets, the English monitors used for coastal bombardment, had the advantage of being 
able to move on shallow water, they were protected all around by sands and surrounded by 
numerous security vessels. What other war vessels often came into view in the area of activity of 
the Flanders Flotilla consisted mainly of fast small cruisers, mobile destroyers, armed trawlers 
and motor boats, which were difficult to get at with the underwater torpedo shot of the 
submarine. The depth charge, which has since become a dangerous weapon, forced the 
submarines to be more cautious with every attack at the relatively shallow water depth, where it 
was not possible to evade into the depths. 

“Finally, a new phenomenon at that time was the escorting of Dutch merchant ships by 
light English forces from Holland to the Thames (1). Attempts were made to get to the enemy 
cruisers and destroyers used for this purpose. Under such circumstances, Oberleutnant zu See 
Buch (2) succeeded on August 13, 1916 with "UB 10" in sinking the English destroyer "Lassoo", 
1010 tons, with an underwater torpedo hit. Other successes against enemy warships could not be 
achieved by the Flanders submarines on their numerous voyages in the three months mentioned 
(3)." 

Similar to the submarines of the Fleet Command, the Flanders commanders turned more 
and more to work in the trade war (4), until on October 6, 1916 the order of the chief of the 
admiralty's staff was given (5) to trade war according to the prize order to lead. 

For the few surface armed forces, it was a difficult and constant task to open the path of 
the submarines through the mine and network barriers. This task fell primarily to the Flanders 
torpedo boat flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant ABmann (Kurt), whose protection during clearing had to be 
taken over by the Flanders destroyer semi-flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Waitz. 


1) The naval forces escorted the Dutch merchant ships to the limit of visibility, in order to 
come to the rescue if necessary; but they avoided the character of escort. 

2) "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten" III, p. 219. incorrectly mentions Oberleutnant z. S. 
Saltzwedel instead of Oberleutnant z. S. Buch. 

3) "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten" III, p. 218. 219. 

4) "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten" III. P. 219 ff. 

5) See p. 132'*° 
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As in the German Bight, sea and air forces had developed a routine for reconnaissance, security 
and clearance service, with the essential difference compared to the German Bight, however, that 
contact with the enemy in Flanders was not the exception, but the rule. 


The immediate opponent on the English side was the Dover Patrol, based in Dover, led by 
Vice Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon until the end of 1917. In the summer of 1916, the Dover Patrol had 
the following naval forces at their disposal: 
a) 4 monitors each armed with 2 - 38 cm guns: 
"Marshal Ney". "Marshal Soult" and from 1917 on "Erebus" and "Terror" (maximum 
speed "Marshal Ney" and "Marshal Soult" 5 nm, "Erebus" and "Terror" 12 to 14 nm; 
maximum shooting distance about 23 000 m). 
b) 5 monitors each armed with 2 - 30.5 cm guns: 
"Lord Clive", "Prince Eugene", "General Wolfe", "Prince Rupert", "General Craufurd" 
(speed 6.5 to 7 nm). 
c) 7 monitors each armed with | - 23.4 cm guns: 
"M 21", “M 22", "M 23", “M 24", "M 25", "M 26", "M 27", (The short 23.4 cm guns 
were later exchanged for 15 cm and 19 cm guns; top speed 9 nm.) 

These monitors are said to have rolled considerably according to English 
information, namely 180° in 10 seconds, i.e. two 45° oscillations in 5 seconds each. They 
served the other monitors and destroyers as protection against German destroyers. 

d) Small cruiser "Attentive" (9-10.2 cm. 26 nm). 
"Attentive" later received a 15 cm nose gun instead of 10.2 cm in order to be superior to 
the German torpedo boat guns. 

e) Gunboat "Hazard": submarine mother ship and technical test ship. 

f) Flotilla leader "Swift". 2200 tons, 4 - 10.2 cm. 35 nm (1907), "Broke", 1900 tons (1914) and 
"Faulknor". 1900 tons (1914), each 6 - 10.2 cm. 31 - 32 nm. 

g) VI. Torpedo boat flotilla with the torpedo boats "Asridi", "Amazon", "Cossack", "Crusader", 
"Ghurka", "Mohawk", "Nubian", "Saracen", "Tartar", "Viking", "Zulu". 
The boats were built between 1907 and 1909; Displacement between 900 and 1100 tons 

Armed partly with 5 - 7.6 cm, partly 2 - 10.2 cm; Speed 33-35 nm.'*’ 
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h) 13 small torpedo boats from the years of construction 1895 to 1901 with a water 
displacement between 315 and 480 tons: "Crane", "Falcon". "Fawn". "Flirt" (sunk 
October 26, 1916). "Gipsy", "Greyhound". "Kangaroo", "Leven", "Mermaid", 
"Myrmidon", "Racehorse". "Syren", "Ure" (until November 28, 1916). 

(Admiral Bacon calls these vessels "30 Knotters" with the statement, that 
they no longer approximately maintained this original speed, but found their 
maximum speed at 20 to 25 nm.) 

1) The balloon ships "City of Oxford" and "Menelaus". 

k) Gunboats "Excellent" and "Bustard". 

I) "Riviera" aircraft ship. 

m) Some constantly assigned submarines of the O class, years of construction 1906 to 

1909, as well as temporarily individual boats of more modern types. 


These naval forces were joined by numerous formations of minesweepers, guard flotillas 
and patrol boats, which mainly consisted of fishing vessels, paddle steamers, motor launchers, 
and, with F. T., of equipped yachts and armed merchant steamers. There were also some smaller 
airships for reconnaissance and mine hunting. 

Naval aviation stations in support of naval warfare on the Flemish coast and in the 
Channel existed primarily in Dover and Dunkirk, Westgate (Thames estuary), Felixtowe 
(Harwich) and Great Yarmouth. At the beginning of January 1916, the very conveniently located 
airfield in Furnes east of Dunkirk was made available for the special reinforcement of naval 
warfare and was occupied on October 10 with 2 English squadrons (flight) of 6 aircraft each. 


French naval forces were not subordinate to Admiral Bacon, but were available for joint 
activities. At the end of 1915 the French naval forces were reorganized; it came into effect 
practically on May 1, 1916. High Command of the Navy in the command area of the northern 
armies (commandement supérieur de la marine dans la zone des armées du Nord) extended from 
Nieuport to Cape d'Antifer; at the head was Admiral Ronarc'h from May 1, 1916 until the end of 
the war. Naval command posts were established in Calais, Dieppe, Boulogne and Dunkirk. The 
previously unfortunate organization in individual sections, which did not even ensure a clear 
supreme command over the individual war ports, had been centralized by the reorganization and 
the supreme command of the Canal and North Sea forces had been placed in one hand.'*® 
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Most of the naval forces, which on the French Channel coast to Nieuport had the same 
task as the English on the other side of the English Channel, were stationed in Dunkirk. At the 
urging of Admiral Ronarc'h, who on June 1, 1916 reported what he believed to be the 
insufficient strength of the naval forces stationed in Dunkirk and applied for the replacement of 
the 300 tons torpedo boats with destroyers of 800 tons, the number of French Dunkirk destroyers 
was allocated by assignment of the torpedo boat destroyer "Enseigne Roux" has been increased 
from 4 to 5; it was the 5 torpedo-boat destroyers (700 to 900 tons) "Capitaine Mehl", "Francis 
Garnier", "Intrepide", "Aventurier", "Enseigne Roux". "Aventurier" and "Intrspide" were 
replaced by "Bouclier" and "Magon" in December 1916 and February 1917. The torpedo boats 
(300 to 336 tons) "Obusier", "Carquois", "Oriflamme", "Tromblon", "Harpon", "Etendard", 
"Fleuret" and "Claymore" were also available. Most of them were transferred to Cherbourg - in 
Dunkirk "Carquois", "Oriflamme", "Obusier" remained. 

In addition there were 9 submarines with the escort torpedo boats "Escopette" and 
"Durandal" as well as a large number of older and smaller torpedo boats of 300 tons, mine 
sweepers and guard vessels. Apart from 5 submarines, there were no combat naval forces 
stationed in Boulogne. There were only minesweepers, security vessels and port defenses there. 
Of all French channel forces, only the 5 torpedo boat destroyers dating from 1910 to 1912 had 
combat value for more far-reaching tasks. 

In addition to the Dover Patrol and the aforementioned French naval forces, English naval 
forces stationed in Harwich and Dunkirk were to be expected off the Flemish coast and in the 
Channel. In Harwich were the V Light Cruiser Squadron (5 ships), the [X. Destroyer flotilla with 
the small cruiser "Undaunted", the flotilla leader "Lightfoot" (1900 tons) and 21 destroyers of the 
L class as well as the X. Flotilla with the small cruiser "Aurora", the flotilla leader "Nimrod" 
(1900 tons) and 15 destroyers of the N class. The I. Flotilla, which consisted of 8 torpedo boats 
and was also based in Harwich, was assigned to the III Battle Squadron. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt (Harwich) received the order after the transfer of the German II 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla on June 7, 1916 and the skirmishes associated with this detachment, to 
keep 2 small cruisers and 8 destroyers ready for the Dover Patrol at all times.'*” 
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4 to 8 destroyers were generally delivered to Dunkirk from Harwich and Dover. The total 
English forces that were available against Flanders consisted of 8 small cruisers, 5 flotilla 
leaders, 60 destroyers or torpedo boats, 14, later 16 monitors, submarine hunters ("P" boats) and 
a larger number of smaller vessels for mine-hunting and guarding purposes. 


With the Dover Patrol, which was responsible for the current tasks, a certain routine 
service had developed, which initially claimed the large number of armed forces to secure the 
merchant shipping and the channel transports. The Dover Patrol's area of activity was delimited to 
the north by the North Foreland - Scheldt line, and in the south the border stretched from Beachy 
Head south to the French coast. When securing the channel transports between France and 
England, which ran on the Folkestone - Boulogne line, it was necessary to defend the routes 
against mines and torpedo attacks by German submarines and torpedo boats. Troop transports 
generally ran during the day to avoid torpedo boat attacks. Even though the paths for mines were 
constantly searched, the transports were carried out when the water level was high and never 
when the water was still low. In the presence of German submarine mines, they were held back 
until they were cleared. The transports were formed into convoys and protected by light naval 
forces. 

The shipping lines on the English and French coasts, the port entrances to Dunkirk, 
Calais and Boulogne, and shipping to and from Holland were secured in a similar manner. 

All merchant ships passing east through the Channel were generally taken to the Downs 
for inspection, where there were often 80 to 100 merchant ships piling up for the Dover Patrol to 
secure. The seam of the land front, which touched the coast, was kept under guard at all times in 
order to prevent shelling and operations in the rear of the English front. Furthermore, the Dover 
Patrol had the task of creating the appearance of landing preparations during the times of the 
great offensives of the Allies, in order to prevent the German defensive front from being 
reinforced by land troops from the coastal front. ie 
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These defensive duties took a heavy toll on the naval forces of the Dover Patrol; they 
shortened their breath for offensive operations, above all for an effective blockade of the Flemish 
ports to prevent U-boat warfare emanating from there. 

With a numerically considerable deployment of forces, the coast was regularly shelled by 
monitors; an influence on German naval warfare was not achieved with it. 

The English side considered blocking Ostend and Zeebrugge, the starting points of the 
German U-boat war, with block attacks at an early stage. At first, however, they refrained from 
pursuing these plans in order to preserve the full efficiency of these ports in the event of the 
Flanders coast being reconquered. 

A generous mine blocking of the Dover Straits was not done because the existing English 
mines were not particularly effective against U-boats. A mine contamination of this area would 
only have impeded later, larger-scale mine operations to be carried out after the delivery of 
suitable submarine mines. Such could only be started at the end of 1917. 

The main task in the area of activity was hunting and fighting reported or sighted German 
submarines. For this purpose, all armed forces - including those on standby in the port - were 
called in if there was a prospect that they could still be on the spot in time. The planes were also 
used extensively for hunting submarines. The English efforts, which intensified in the spring of 
1916, to block the Flemish coast with nets and mines (sketch 14, p. 208) and to give up the 
previously used method of laying driftnets in the Channel, resulted in the departure and arrival of 
the submarines to and from Flanders was increasingly dependent on the successful clearance and 
security activities of the surface forces (1). When the war began in front of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, mine barriers had been cleared. The enemy had subsequently limited himself to 
fighting the German naval forces operating from the Flemish ports by means of defensive 
measures on their own coast. Taking action against the net and mine barriers laid out there was 
impossible from the outset with the limited ordnance of the Marine Corps. The opponent 
changed his tactics in the spring of 1916. 


1) The activities of the Flanders submarines and the losses incurred as a result of the 


English mine and network warfare are dealt with in detail in "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten" 
Th 
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On April 24, 1916, a formation of about 40 warships and auxiliary ships deployed a continuous 
system of netting and mine barriers along the entire coast of Flanders, out of the range of our 
guns. A narrow gap remained open at Thornton Bank, where the depth of the water made it 
impossible for submarines to travel submerged. Since these barriers were not guarded by the 
enemy for the next few days, all available torpedo boats and guard steamers could be used to 
clear them. Almost all of the eastern half of all nets and mines were cleared within 3 days. 

The German evacuation activity observed by enemy airmen was soon limited by the 
strong counteraction that began with monitors and destroyers. The slow fishing trawlers could no 
longer be used for the clearance work, the continuation of the work fell exclusively to the 
Flanders torpedo boat flotilla. 

The enemy counteraction, which initially appeared occasionally, soon turned into a 
planned daily guard service made up of monitors and destroyers. The removed barriers were 
supplemented by the enemy, the entire mine system strengthened and the previous loophole at 
Thornton Bank was closed by mine contamination. The protection of the clearance work by the 3 
boats of the Destroyer Half-Flotilla Flanders was not enough, and it was urgently necessary to 
provide Flanders with combat-strong naval forces in order to prevent the Flanders bases from 
being completely closed off. The low combat forces of the destroyer half-flotilla, the air force 
and finally also the remote control boats, which were still in the test stage, had done their best to 
alarm the English guard forces and, if possible, to keep them away. 

The destroyers' advances were carried out as far as the weather conditions and the 
readiness of the 3 boats allowed it at all. The achievements of this small formation in the face of 
the constant threat from a much superior opponent undoubtedly deserved high recognition. In the 
end, however, it was impossible to alarm the British guards on a daily basis; one had to limit 
oneself to occasional advances. Fire fights with the English destroyers and monitors, superior in 
number and combat power, which, as the main support of the English guard, meant an obstacle 
that could hardly be overcome for the German torpedo boats, were the order of the day. 

The sea and land aviators of Flanders were deployed alone or together with the naval 
forces, as far as material and personnel somehow allowed it 
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For the weak German naval forces, reconnaissance of the sea area outside the barriers was a 
prerequisite for being able to work on the barriers, at least temporarily, and be it only in the early 
morning and evening hours or on bright nights. This was only possible because the enemy 
withdrew the security guard with remarkable regularity in the late afternoon after dark and only 
allowed it to run out again at dawn. Air strikes against Dunkirk, Dover and other places along the 
channel were increasingly carried out with the support of Army Combat Squadrons. Air battles 
by sea and land planes off the Flemish coast were part of everyday life. 

In the second half of May, the torpedo boat flotilla and the destroyer half-flotilla Flanders 
succeeded in tireless work to open the blocked gap at Thornton Bank by clearing the nets and 
mines. However, the General Command of the Marine Corps rightly stated on May 29, 1916 that 
there was little prospect of evacuation even approximately to the same extent as the enemy set up 
new barriers. The support by sending armed forces from home was urgently needed more than 
ever. The transfer of the IL. Flotilla on 7./8. June 1916 from Wilhelmshaven to Flanders was 
therefore just in time (1). 

The Marine Corps had ordered that the destroyer half-flotilla should push forward as 
energetically as possible against the English guard during the clearing work in the first days of 
June, in order to induce the enemy to be on the spot on the day of the arrival of the II. Flotilla as 
soon as it got light, for the commanding admiral intended to combine the arrival of the II. Flotilla 
off the Flemish coast with a great blow against the guard forces. 

Admiral v. Schréder had given the following instructions for the crossing of the II 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla: 


"1. General considerations. 

The first task of the II. Flotilla off the Flemish coast is to strike the enemy guard forces 
thoroughly with a surprise attack and then to cover the removal of the barrier. If the weather is 
reasonably favorable, the best prospects for this are immediately on the day of your arrival. The 
flotilla will presumably only arrive when new enemy forces are sighted or reported so strong that 
the fight with them does not seem worthwhile, at the latest in the course of the afternoon, 
however. 


1) See p. 204 ff.'*° 
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Around the time the IT Flotilla passes the Nordhinder lightship, the destroyer flotilla and 
torpedo boat flotilla leave Zeebrugge or Ostend. 

The torpedo boat flotilla is initially on standby under the protection of the coast to 
proceed with clearing work on the barrier as soon as the situation permits. It operates 
independently according to its own observations as well as the incoming F.T. reports from land, 
from the airplanes and the large boats. 

The destroyer flotilla steers in the direction of the barrier, attracts the attention of the 
enemy and tries to pull the enemy guard forces in an easterly direction along the barrier. It comes 
under the command of the II. Flotilla as soon as the situation arises or as soon as the II. Flotilla 
gives appropriate instructions by F. T.. In the further course the destroyers are left to take part in 
the clearance work with their rowing boats under favorable circumstances. 


"3.10. Flotilla. 


The II. Flotilla, coming from Nordhinder, is moving westwards and, if possible, will stay 
out of sight of the restricted area until it has the impression that it will succeed in cutting off the 
enemy's guard forces from retreating to Dunkirk or Dover. The enemy is to be attacked and 
destroyed. How far he is to be followed is left to the discretion of the Chief of the II Flotilla. 
Another task of the II. Flotilla will then be to cover the torpedo boat flotilla that is busy clearing 
away the barrier; presumably it will stay in the area north of Thornton Bank in anticipation of the 
enemy, clear to attack on the one hand and clear to enter through the gap in the network on the 
other. 

The II. Flotilla will be able to count on the fact that it will not be recognized as German at 
first and will have to adjust its behavior accordingly." 

The crossing of the II. Flotilla (1) went according to plan, it passed on June 8, 1916 at 
3:11 a.m. the Nordhinder lightship and waited until 5:40 a.m. with changing courses between 
Nordhinder and Westhinder Bank for reports on the enemy (see sketch 13). 


1) Tactical structure of the II. Flotilla: 
Flotilla chief: Freg. Kpt. Schuur, 
Flotilla boat "B 97": Kaptlt. Hengstenberg. 


3rd Half flotilla: 4th half flotilla: 
Chief: Corv.Kpt. Boest. Chief: Corv. Kpt. Dithmar. 
"G 101". Kaptlt. Schulte. "B 109", Oberlt. z. S. EBoerger, 
"G 102". Kaptlt. v. Varendorff. "B 110". Kaptlt. Vollheim. 
"G 104". Kaptlt. v. Bartenwerffer, "B 111". Kaptlt. Schickhardt. 


"B 112". Captain Hahndorff. "G 103". Kaptlt. SpikB.'”* 
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June 8, 1916 at 3:11 a.m. Nordhinder lightship and waited until 5:40 a.m. with changing courses 
between Nordhinder and Westhinder Bank for reports on the enemy (see sketch 13). At 5:40 
a.m., 2 monitors heading north and 6 destroyers heading east to guard positions near the 
submarine network were reported by airplanes. Thereupon the flotilla chief decided not to swing 
west, but to walk straight through the barrier gap, since he considered it impossible to cut off the 
enemy forces because of their strength and their courses. The destroyer half-flotilla, 
Kapitanleutnant Waitz, was meanwhile at 3 a.m. run out and steamed along the barrier. At 6:25 
a.m. it came into combat contact with 5 English destroyers on a north-easterly course at about 90 
hm. When the chief of the II. Flotilla received reports of the battle in progress, he sought to 
connect with A-boats and the destroyer half-flotilla as quickly as possible, which he sighted at 
6:45 am. 

"V 67", Kapiténleutnant Waitz, received a heavy hit on starboard at 6.53 a.m. in the 
group of oil bunkers between boiler rooms | and 2. In a quick and skillful manoeuvre, by "V47", 
Kapitanleutnant Zander, the boat was towed and covered by artificial fog by "V 68", 
Kapitanleutnant Steiner, using the boat. After the machinery of "V67" was clear enough at 7:05 
a.m. that the boat thought it could go on under its own power, "V 47" cast off and joined the II 
Flotilla with "V 68" for further participation in the operations. "V 67" arrived in Ostend. 

The joining of the II. Flotilla caused the enemy, who had previously kept the destroyer 
half-flotilla under fire at a great distance with heavy guns on its monitors, to cease fire. 

The II. Flotilla now took over with "V 47" and "V 68" the securing of the A-boats during 
the work on the network barrier. The 4th Half Flotilla, Korvettenkapitin Dithmar, secured the 
Thornton Bank north of the blocking gap, the flotilla boat with the 3rd Half Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitién Boest, secured to the west. During the safeguarding, five monitors, several 
cruisers and destroyers with changing courses came into view, and when these armed forces with 
a north-easterly course became recognizable in detail, at 11:21 a.m., Fregattenkapitaén Schuur 
gave the Flanders torpedo boat flotilla the order to abort the clearing work and ran with all forces 
to Zeebrugge. 

The two Flanders destroyers set sail again at 1:45 o’clock on the same day to recover a 
French flying boat that had been shot down by one of our fighter planes at Thornton Bank. re 
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However, they had to turn back because of a superior counteraction. The occupants of the flying 
boat were rescued by the "UB 12", Oberleutnant z. S. Gerth, who was on the outpost and brought 
to Zeebrugge. 3000 m nets had been cleared away by the A-boats in the course of the morning. 
An important purpose of the enterprise was thus achieved. 

Contrary to the intention of the Commanding Admiral of the Marine Corps, the II. 
Flotilla had not attempted to cut off and destroy the enemy comprehensively, because 
Commander Schuur had not considered this part of his task to be achievable given the balance of 
power encountered; the desire to help the destroyer half-flotilla, which was considered to be 
under pressure, had been the decisive factor in the flotilla commander's decisions. The unfamiliar 
area of operations and the entry into a command area with which smooth hand-in-hand work had 
not yet developed had brought about certain friction that stood in the way of complete success. 

For the time the II. Flotilla was present, the General Command initially focused on 
continuing the clearing work on net and mine barriers. These were made particularly difficult by 
the fact that net and mine barriers were mixed up. The removal of the mines had to be based, if 
possible, on the times of high tide, and those of the nets, better, on the times of low tide, since 
the nets were easiest to reach at low tide. On the other hand, there was always the danger of 
running into mines or of getting the nets into the screws. In these circumstances, the periods in 
which the clearing work practically progressed were short. The English guard, whose presence 
the clearing work also had to cease, fortunately limited themselves to only being on hand during 
the day, since the Dover Patrol forces apparently did not want to expose themselves to night 
attacks at the barrier or when marching back and forth. With the restrictions imposed by high and 
low tides, clearing activities took place from dawn to the arrival of the English guards and after 
they had withdrawn into the dark. In the end, the II. Flotilla did not succeed in changing anything 
essential in this state of affairs, because it could not prevail over the monitors if it wanted to 
avoid accidental hits from the heavy artillery; After all, as soon as the barrier guard appeared, it 
was a cover for the clearing boats against possible attacks by enemy destroyer forces and thus a 
moral support that should not be underestimated. 
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The excellent performance of the F. T. aircraft security, with which the Zeebrugge air 
station, Kapitaénleutnant v. Tschirschkn and Boegendorff, even in adverse winds and poor 
visibility, supported the operations of the A boats by always reporting dangerous enemy 
counteraction in good time. On the other hand, the A-boats working on the barriers were often 
under the influence of enemy aircraft, which they bombed from low altitude with 3.7 cm MK. 
and 8 mm machine gun fire attacked. The machine guns available to the A-boats as the only 
means of defense proved generally ineffective. Under these circumstances, the clearing work 
continued to focus on keeping open a permanent passage gap in the eastern part of the barrier. 
English activity in the Thornton Bank area was comparatively low: this may be due to the fact 
that this stretch of coast was no longer assigned to the Dover Patrol but to the Harwich forces. 

On July 12, 1916, the A-boats could not work on the barrier due to unfavorable weather 
conditions. Since enemy forces were reported in the vicinity, the activity should be limited to 
determining the location of the nets still lying. For this purpose, the 3rd semi-flotilla as well as 
"V47" and "V 68" set sail at 4:30 a.m. At 6:35 a.m., following the aircraft report that 5 English 
destroyers were approaching on an easterly course, the crew assembled to enter. "G 102", 
Kapiténleutnant von Varendorff, ran into a mine at 6:43 am in the barrier gap at Thornton-Bank. 
The stern of the boat was badly damaged, 2 men killed, one seriously injured and 9 slightly 
injured. "G 102" was unable to maneuver and was quickly towed by "B 112", Kapitanleutnant 
Hahndorff, while the other boats closed in. The English destroyers had now approached within 
100 hm, but from the incident as a result of the skillful maneuvers of the 3rd Half-Flotilla and the 
Flanders destroyer noticed nothing. They turned away when the formation had started course for 
the coast. It was a happy coincidence that the monitors were further behind on this day, 
otherwise they could have effectively caught the 9 nm towing train. 

After this mine hit, it was important to determine whether the eastern passage in the 
Deurloo area, which had previously been mine-free, had been preserved; but mines have also 
been found here. Despite strong enemy guarding, it was already possible during the next few 
days to break a narrow gap through the barrier in the Deurloo fairway and gradually widen it. ue 
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After further clearing work, the eastern passage was reported to be free of mines and nets 
again on August 7, 1916. In the eastern part of the enemy barrier, from April 24, 1916 up to this 
day, about 120 mines and a 13 nm submarine network length had been cleared by the A-boats. 

There is no doubt that continued and energetic use of the superior enemy barrier guard 
would have created a very difficult situation. Experience has confirmed that unguarded barriers 
are annoying, but are not an obstacle in the long run if an energetically led clearing unit, such as 
the Flanders Torpedo Boat Flotilla led by Kapitaénleutnant Assmann (Kurt), approaches the 
barriers energetically. During the work, only 2 boats, "A 7" and "A 10", were slightly damaged 
by mine detonations. While the F. T. aircraft security of the Zeebrugge sea station provided 
excellent service in clear weather, the temporary involvement of the II. Flotilla made it possible 
to carry out the task even in hazy weather as soon as the security of the enemy ceased. 

The commanding admiral attached great importance to exploiting the presence of the II. 
Flotilla, which had been closed ten times to support the clearance work or had been in parts at 
sea, to launch attacks against enemy naval forces and enemy trade. Their presence fell into an 
unfavorable season, as the nights were very bright and short, even in the new moon period, and 
were therefore unsuitable for torpedo boats at night. In any case, the scheduled A 6 larger night 
operations and 2 smaller night patrol advances did not have the hoped-for success and only in 
one case led to contact with the enemy. They were laid out in such a way that the II. Flotilla and 
the Flanders destroyers subordinate to it were generally back under protection of the coast with 
brightness. The boats had orders to ruthlessly attack even superior naval forces that were 
blocking their way and to fight their way back to the Flemish bases. In two cases, where there 
were specific reports about steamer traffic between Holland and England, English steamers were 
brought in, namely on June 23, 1916 the English steamer "Brussels" (1380 Br. R. T., Captain 
Fryatt) on the route between Nordhinder and Maas lightship and on July 5, 1916 the English 
steamer "Lestris" (1384 Br. R. T.). 


On July 22nd, 1916, the II. Flotilla collided with British guards when the II. Flotilla was 
returning from an enterprise aiming to lay a mine barrier north of the Nordlander lightship. a 
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In July 1916 the English government had concluded a trade agreement with Holland with 
the aim of diverting as large a quantity of goods as possible from Germany and to England. As a 
result, the trade route between Holland and English ports was placed under increased protection. 
At the end of June, 2 small cruisers and 5 to 10 destroyers were on duty on the Dutch-English 
trade route leading from Sunk via Schouwenbank to the Maas lightship. 

The II. Flotilla was with "B 97", "B 112", "B 109", "B 110", "B 111", "G 101", "G 103", 
"G 104" at the beginning of dusk on Sailed from Zeebrugge at 9:40 hours on July 22. The 
leadership for the sick Flotilla Chief was the chief of the 4th Half-Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén 
Dithmar. When several vessels with their lights set, which were mistaken for fish steamers, were 
sighted about 3 nm south of the Nordlander lightship, Korvettenkapitén Dithmar decided to 
throw the barrier south of the Nordhinder lightship so that they would not be noticed. The boat 
"B 111", Kapitaénleutnant Schickhardt, separated for the mine barrier, threw the closure 
according to the orders on July 23 at 1:30 am. About 2 nm southeast of Nordhinder lightship in 
the direction of WSW —ENE. At about the same time as the mine-throwing order was given, 
flashes of light were suddenly observed from the flotilla boat on the port side aft, which were 
mistaken for sheet lightning. In fact, it was English forces that sighted the II. Flotilla and fired on 
it for a short time. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt was on July 22nd at 10 p.m., without knowing anything about the 
II. Flotilla's trip, set sail with the small cruisers "Carysfort" (flagship) and "Canterbury" as well 
as 8 destroyers to protect the trade route between Felixtowe, Nordhinder and Maas Lightship. 
"Canterbury" with the destroyers "Melpomene", "Morris", "Matchless", "Milne" should be 
guarding near Nordhinder lightship, "Carysfort" with the destroyers "Mentor", "Mansfield", 
"Mastiff", " Manly "at Maas Lightship. The groups were ordered to be on the ward at around 3 
a.m. 

When "Carysfort" and her destroyers passed near Nordhinder lightship, the II. Flotilla 
was sighted about 3 nm ahead, as the boats were about to turn east. Commodore Tyrwhitt 
advanced on the 2nd Flotilla and opened fire, which was not recognized as such by the flotilla 
boat in the opaque, rainy night and due to the flotilla's smoke plume.!”” 
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As a gust set in shortly after the fire opened, Commodore Tyrwhitt lost sight of the II. Flotilla, 
which was meanwhile on its way back to the south-east. The aft boats of the II. Flotilla had 
sighted dimmed vessels and clouds of smoke and correctly mistook the fire phenomena, also 
noticed by the flotilla, for artillery fire. They had made no report because they believed they 
could draw the conclusion from the turn of the flotilla, which happened to coincide with the 
sighting of the enemy vessels, that the flotilla had made the same perceptions. The II. flotilla set 
course for Schouwenbank at around 2 o'clock and went to 25 nm. Korvettenkapitan Dithmar saw 
from received English radio messages that the flotilla and its approximate position had been 
reported and that English light cruisers were about to close in to block the flotilla's path at the 
Schouroenbank lightship, which could only be reached in daylight. 

In the meantime, Commodore Tyrwhitt had changed course for the Meuse lightship and 
had given "Canterbury" and their destroyers the order to advance to the south-east and place the 
German flotilla near Schouwenbank to cut off the event that they turned north to reach the 
German Bight along the coast. 

The commander of the "Canterbury", who was behind because of the area of operations 
assigned to him, had already observed the muzzle flash of the "Carysfort" half an hour before he 
received the order and thereupon set course at increased speed in the direction of the battle. He 
received the command of the Commodore Tyrwhitt when he passed Nordhinder, then went on a 
28 nm and SE course. When he was standing 10 nm north-west of the Schouwenbank lightship at 
around 2:45 a.m., he clearly saw 6 boats of the II. Flotilla ahead. "Canterbury" tried to close and 
opened fire at 3:15 am at a great distance, which was immediately returned. The two destroyers 
"Matchless" and "Milne" stayed behind because "Matchless" could not maintain their speed. 
According to English information, the II. Flotilla was hidden behind a thick curtain of smoke, so 
that the success of the gunfire was not to be valued highly and occasional pauses in fire had to be 
taken. As the distance decreased and it quickly became brighter, the situation for the two English 
destroyers in front was considered so precarious that the commander of the "Canterbury" broke 
off the engagement 5 nautical miles behind Schouwenbank. 

The visibility conditions for the 2nd Flotilla were very changeable towards the north due 
to clouds and rain squalls.”°° 
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Korvettenkapitin Dithmar decided to reduce the speed considerably shortly before 
Schouwenbank in order to attack the enemy whom he suspected as being in contact with one or 
two cruisers in the cloud of smoke that followed his wake. This was the reason that the enemy 
came close. The boats of the II. Flotilla had pulled apart within the Schouwenbank lightship and 
at the same time opened fire to about 40 to 30 hm with the enemy, who was standing in 2 groups. 
Hits were observed from 3 boats on a cruiser. Meanwhile more enemy naval forces appeared at 
Schouwenbank; several larger ships and destroyers were identified. On "G 104", Kapitaénleutnant 
von Bartenwerffer, the side of the ship was perforated by smaller explosives from a grenade that 
exploded near the boat and | man killed and 3 men were slightly wounded of the gun crew. Our 
boats came in again without any other damage. This ended Encounter that could easily have 
serious consequences for both sides, without any real decision. 

The Dutch steamers "Maas" (1234 Br. R. T) and "K6nigin Wilhelmina" (1964 Br. R. T) 
ran into the mine barrier laid by "B 111" and sank. Mine barrier laid at Nordhinder on July 10, 
1916 are not known. 

The II. Flotilla, led by Korvettenkapitaén Dithmar, returned to Wilhelmshaven on the 
night of July 30th to 31st without any particular incident. In addition to the immediate effects of 
the activities of the II. Flotilla, their presence relieved the submarines, because the enemy could 
no longer dare to pursue them with trawlers and auxiliary vessels as far as the coast. The constant 
threat to the Rotterdam - Thames trade route, which had just become important at the time, had 
also forced the British Admiralty to divide up not inconsiderable forces for regular escort service 
on this route. It had also been shown that marches back and forth between the German Bight and 
Flanders could be carried out even in an unfavorable season without exceeding the permissible 
level of the unavoidable danger of war. The efficiency of the Flemish bases, the capacity of the 
port facilities and the supply and repair options had met the requirements of larger torpedo boat 
groups, even if only partially. The endangerment of the valuable destroyers from air attacks was 
by no means as great as had been feared at times.7”! 
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The attempt made with the II Flotilla yielded valuable experience and strengthened the 
decision to make more and more powerful torpedo boat formations available to Flanders. 


In the coastal section of Flanders, calm had fallen since the winter of 1915, since it 
seemed useless to the leader of the Dover Patrol, Vice Admiral Bacon, before the arrival of the 
38 cm equipped Monitors "Erebus" and "Terror" to do something against the coast from the sea. 
The fire superiority of the Tirpitz battery and, from spring 1916, of the Kaiser Wilhelm II battery 
was too great compared to the 30 cm monitors, and an attempt had to be made to fight the 
Flemish coast by other means until then. Vice-Admiral Bacon's endeavor was to first put the 
Tirpitz battery out of action from land, and then to proceed from sea to effective bombardments 
of the Ostend shipyard and the Zeebrugge pier. For the land task, Admiral Bacon had been 
provided with a 30 cm gun, which had been positioned at Adinkerke. It was well camouflaged 
until it was used. A smoke screen was supposed to cover the position and make German 
observation more difficult. 

In addition, two French 23 cm railway guns had been set up in a protected position in 
Coxyde. After waiting at the beginning of July 1916, the weather finally allowed the necessary 
artillery observation on July 8, 1916. The French 23 cm guns opened fire on the Tirpitz battery, 
followed by the 30 cm gun with 21 rounds at the same target. 

Battery Tirpitz recognized that the heavy projectiles did not come from sea but from land, 
but could not prevent the enemy artillery from shooting quickly and safely at the battery and 
effectively pounding it for several hours in the afternoon of July 8th. The battery, equipped with 
four 28 cm guns, caused major and minor damage as well as a serious combat disruption to one 
gun. Except for one slightly wounded man, there was no loss of personnel. - In order to respond 
to the fire, it was essential to determine the location of the battery or batteries that had 
unexpectedly occurred. The enemy lit large fires as camouflage, the smoke of which made it 
extremely difficult for the German observation pilots and land observers to recognize the muzzle 
flash. Although it was possible to make out a firing battery, the counteraction was initially 
unsuccessful. 

On the night of July 8th to 9th, all damage was repaired as best as possible and 3 artillery 
pieces and the ammunition supply were made ready for action again. 
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At noon the following day the enemy resumed the bombardment, but in the meantime the 
position at Coxyde was correctly recognized and fired soon after the fire had opened. Battery 
Tirpitz fired with the 3 combat-ready guns at distances of 20.6 to 22.2 km and had the success 
that the French guns were withdrawn. The position of the English 30 cm gun had not been 
discovered that day either. The battle on July 9th had not caused any serious disturbances to the 
Tirpitz battery; 3 of the operating crews were dead, 2 seriously and one slightly wounded. Only 
minor damage had occurred in the western batteries on the coast, which were fired at the same 
time as the Tirpitz battery, as the batteries fogged up as soon as the first signs of the 
bombardment became noticeable. 

When the enemy resumed the bombardment on July 20 and 21, the smoke development 
at the Tirpitz battery and the other German batteries had improved the camouflage to such an 
extent that the enemy was no longer successful. The position of the English 30 cm gun was 
determined on July 20, without the gun being damaged by the smoke masking carried out there. 

It had become clear to the enemy that such shelling would damage the German battery 
for a short time, but that the disturbances could be eliminated in a few days. He therefore 
provided three more 30 cm and some 23 cm guns in the event of renewed action on the coast. In 
the course of the next few months the bombardments of the Tirpitz battery and other coastal 
areas were occasionally repeated from sea and from land without any noteworthy success. 
Bombardments carried out by monitors in the moonlight were viewed by the Germans as 
preliminary tests for later expected coastal bombardments by 38 cm monitors. 

A bombardment of the pier at Zeebrugge on September 24, 1916 in poor weather 
conditions was unsuccessful. It was also apparently a test for future bombardments at very great 
distances using new methods that were systematically applied in 1917. Bombardments of the 
Antwerp and Cecilie batteries on October 8, 1916 resulted in minor material damage and the loss 
of 4 dead, 3 seriously and 7 slightly wounded. 

Sea and land planes of the Marine Corps undertook attack flights against enemy air forces 
and land facilities, insofar as the reconnaissance activity, which has been mentioned several 
times and is indispensable for the progress of mine and network clearing work, somehow 
permitted. This fighting became all the more important as the enemy counteraction in the air had 
become more noticeable at the beginning of 1916 and temporarily hindered the implementation 
of the necessary security and long-range reconnaissance flights.””* 
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From the English side, the main tasks of the sea air forces were to protect the ships of the 
Dover Patrol, prevent German artillery observation, intercept any bomb attacks, reconnaissance 
and fight against submarines. The delivery of new German seaplane types (Sea combat two- 
seater Friedrichshafen and naval combat single-seater Rumpler) significantly strengthened the 
German air situation in the operational area off the Flemish coast from July 1916. Up to this 
point in time, the tasks of air security could only be carried out at times closely based on armed 
forces at sea. It was now possible to compensate for the previous enemy superiority and to fight 
for German air supremacy that could be maintained until the end of the war. 


The following is a list of a number of combat operations which are directly related to 
naval warfare and which go beyond the normal course of frequent aerial battles and 
reconnaissance flights. 


June 8, 1916. Air reconnaissance was ordered as early as possible in support of the undertaking, which was intended 
for the occasional arrival of the II. Flotilla on June 8, when it got light. Task: Securing the IT. Flotilla to the 
north, northwest and west, pushing away enemy planes so that they could not report the events on the 
Flemish coast. From the Zeebrugge sea flight station (v. Tschirschky) were available: 7 pilots, 5 FT 
machines, 2 of them with reception, and 9 combat machines. Weather situation: strong south-westerly 
wind in the morning, reaching 14 sec/m in 100 m, steadily increasing up to 2000 m up to 17 sec/m. Strong 
swell from the southwest, swell from the west. Heavy thunderstorms over Zeebrugge and the sea between 2 
and 4 o’clock. 

The first planes take off at 4:50 a.m. F. T. planes, protected by fighter planes, continuously clear 
up to the west to abeam Dunkirk, to the northwest and north, secure and report. In the course of the day, F. 
T. issued 12 intelligence reports. The planes are often heavily fired at by enemy forces and engaged in 
aerial combat by enemy planes. At 10:50 a.m. a French flying boat at Thornton-Bank is shot down in a 
dogfight by aircraft "639"* (Pilot Flight master Ponater, observer Lieutenant z. S. Boenisch) and forced to 
land. The occupants, two French NCOs, are later rescued by "UB 12" and brought to Zeebrugge. In the 
course of the day there are several more aerial battles, in which the enemy reconnaissance can be pushed 
back. The airplane-F. T. had worked well; the cooperation between airplanes, naval forces and land stations 
was impeccable. All reconnaissance reports between 5 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. were continuously recorded 
correctly from all points. 





*#639 — Friedrichshafen FF33H-™ 
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9/10 July 1916 at night seaplanes attacked the Zeebrugge seaplane station - "120", Flight master Klein, Flight 
master Seelander, and "599", Leutnant z. S. Rolshoven, Leutnant z. S. von Frankenberg - Port facilities 
and coastal works of Dover and Harwich with bombs on. 

10/11 July 1916 at night seaplanes attack the Zeebrugge seaplane station - "655", Leutnant z. S. Niemeyer, 
Lieutenant z. S. Protzek, and "599", Flugobermaat Meyer, Leutnant z. S. Boenisch - Calais and camp at 
Bray Dunes with bombs on. 

July 15, 1916. 4 bombs are thrown at Coxyde airfield near Dunkirk. 

July 24, 1916. After "UC 10", Oberleutnant z. S. Nitzsche. Shot an English biplane near the Deurloo fairway and 
forced it to descend on the water, aircraft "639", vice pilot R6wer, vice pilot Hillger, in the vicinity, forces 
the occupants, two English officers, by means of machine guns, to surrender and tows the machine. The 
enemy aircraft is brought into Zeebrugge by "A 14", Oberleutnant z. S. Ganguin (Karl). 

July 30, 1916. An aircraft of the I. Naval Air Force Division is shot down while flying in a barrier to the east of 
Dixmuiden. Pilot Vice Flight Master Dohmen and Observer Lieutenant d. R. Siebert dead. 

August 2, 1916. Enemy air squadron returning from an air raid over Dutch territory and sea is attacked by Flemish 
planes. Airplane "599" of the Zeebrugge sea flight station (Pilot chief flight officer Meyer, Observer 
Leutnant z. S. Boenisch) forces enemy fighter aircraft to make an emergency landing behind enemy lines 
by hitting the engine, after the battle had ended prematurely because of a rupture. 

August 5, 1916. Airplane "599", sea flight station Zeebrugge (Pilot chief flight officer Meyer, Observer Leutnant 
z. S. Boenisch), after a long chase at Middelkerke at noon, stops an enemy airplane and crashes it. 
Individual remains of the crashed aircraft are recovered by "A 7" and "A.8" and taken to Ostend. 
There is nothing left to be found of the crew. 

August 9, 1916. 6 seaplanes from the Zeebrugge sea air station attacked the English security guards patrolling the 
barrier at noon. 62 bombs are thrown and one hit each is observed on a monitor and a steamer. Despite 
strong and well-positioned counteraction, the planes return undamaged. 

August 12, 1916. A flight of the I. Naval Air Force Division clears the channel in the direction of Dover and drops 4 
bombs on the barracks and fortifications east of Dover. 

August 18 and 19, 1916. A seaplane flies the area of southern Hoofden to support the aerial reconnaissance of the 
High Seas Forces occasionally for the advance against the English coast and scouts as far as Orfordnef} and 
the Thames estuary. 

August 20, 1916. Beseler battery shoots up an English biplane floating abeam with engine failure. The slightly 
wounded pilot is rescued by the watch steamer "Ostend". 

In the afternoon, Battery Beseler forces a French flying boat to land with its fire. "A 12" towed the 
flying boat to Zeebrugge. The observer is recovered unharmed. 


#120 — Gotha UWD 

#599 - Friedrichshafen FF33H 
#655 — Brandenburg GNW 

#639 — Friedrichshafen FF33H””” 
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August 25, 1916. A British plane is fired on in the area east of Bruges and forced to land on Dutch 
territory. 

August 31, 1916. First use of the newly delivered naval combat single-seater. Air combat in the 
immediate vicinity of enemy perimeter guard forces between the rumble aircraft "751" from the 
Zeebrugge seaplane station, led by Leutnant z. S. Niemeyer, and a short biplane, which after a 
brief skirmish at a short distance is forced to land with the enemy destroyers with the propeller 
stopped. Short then battle with Nieuport- Land biplane After a long air battle, the Nieuport turns 
to the west. Pursuit not possible because plane "751" received around 20 hits. 

September 2, 1916. 3 enemy planes drop 8 bombs near Zeebrugge without causing any damage. 

Bombs are also being dropped unsuccessfully in the Heyst area. 

September 7, 1916. Sea combat single-seater "751" of the Zeebrugge sea flight station, pilot Leutnant z. S. 
Rolshoven, crashes an enemy land biplane 7 nm north-north-west of Ostend. 

September 9, 1916. 8 aircraft of the I. Naval Air Force Division bomb the Coxyde and St. Pol airfields extensively. 

September 10, 1916. Enemy planes attack Mariakerke airfield near Ostend and suburbs of Bruges. 
Insignificant damage. 

September 17, 1916. Zeebrugge is at 3 a.m. attacked by enemy aircraft. 7 bombs are thrown, which fall into the 
water without causing any damage. 

5 bomber planes and 3 fighter planes from the Zeebrugge see air station attack the guard forces 
standing off the coast, consisting of 2 monitors, 10 destroyers, 6 torpedo boats and a large steamer. The air 
combat group collides over sea with a superior enemy air force, the task of attacking naval forces is 
nevertheless carried out according to plan by dropping bombs. The bombs lie well on enemy destroyers and 
a steamship, which is referred to as the aircraft mother ship, on which hits are perfectly observed. An 
enemy plane lands on Dutch territory, another drops bombs near the pier near Zeebrugge, without success. 

September 19, 1916. 6 aircraft from the Zeebrugge see flight station attack the vessels of the guard with 20 bombs. 
Hits are perfectly observed on a destroyer. 

September 22, 1916. An aircraft belonging to the I. Naval Air Force Division attacks Dover and drops bombs on the 
factories east of town. 

September 25, 1916. Airplane "609" of the Zeebrugge sea flight station (unarmed and unaccompanied by a 
protective aircraft), Pilot Leutnant d. R. Soltenborn, Observer Oberleutnant z. S. ROthig, is found 5 nm 
north of Wandelaar buoy, completely smashed. crew dead. Cause unexplained. Calais is bombed. 

September 26, 1916. Ostend station is bombed by enemy planes without success. 

October 1, 1916. Airplane "571", Zeebrugge sea flight station, Pilot chief flight officer Meyer, Observer flight 
mechanic mate Elsisser, shoots down a biplane in a battle with 3 enemy aircraft, which burns at sea. 


#751 —Rumpler 6B1 


#609 — Sablatnig SF2 
#571 — Brandenburg LW*”° 
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October 21, 1916. 5 planes from the Zeebrugge sea air station attack the guard with bombs and force 
enemy planes to the west. Eighteen bombs are thrown and one hit on a destroyer is observed. 

October 22, 1916. An aircraft of the I. Naval Air Force Division drops bombs on Sheerness railway 
station and dock on the Thames. 

October 23, 1916. A plane bombs Margate. Air combat of 2 aircraft from the Zeebrugge sea flight station, 
"751", Pilot Leutnant z. S. Niemeyer, and "820", Pilot flight master Meyer, observer flight 
mechanic guest Alsatian, against 3 enemy flying boats, which are accompanied by 2 land combat 
single-seaters, at the barrier guard. Flight master Meyer shoots down an enemy flying boat in the 
course of this aerial battle. The downed flying boat is brought to Zeebrugge with the crew by "A 
20". 

November 1, 1916. Bombs are thrown at St. Pol's airfield near Dunkirk. 

November 9, 1916. On the night of November 9th, 1916. November Ostend and Zeebrugge are bombed. 
An English combat single-seater had to go down due to machine damage and was brought in by 
"A 12" with its crew. 

November 10, 1916. Combat single-seater "749" of the Zeebrugge sea flight station, Lieutenant z. S. 
Schuler, attacks 2 English biplanes between Nieuport and Dunkirk and shoots one of them down. 

3 fighter planes from the Zeebrugge seaplane base force a superior British aircraft 
squadron abeam from Nieuport after a long aerial battle. 

November 12, 1916. Enemy planes drop bombs in the Westende area without causing any property 

damage. 

November 13, 1916. An aircraft belonging to the I. Naval Air Force Division drops bombs on St. Pol 

Airfield near Dunkirk. 

November 15, 1916. Enemy planes drop bombs on the ports of Zeebrugge and Ostend; no material 

damage, but several people killed and wounded on land. 

November 17, 1916. Enemy planes attack the port facilities of Zeebrugge and Ostend. "S 60", which lies 

at the Ostend shipyard, is slightly damaged, otherwise no property damage. 
Coxyde's own planes bomb Coxyde. 

November 22, 1916. 4 enemy land planes attack Zeebrugge from great heights with bombs. A bomb hits 

the Zeebrugge pier without causing any property damage. 

November 28, 1916. Aircraft of the I. Naval Air Force Division started for long-range reconnaissance, 
Pilot Flight master Brandt, Observer Leutnant d. R. d. M. A. Ilges, missing and not returned. 
According to reports that came later, the plane dropped bombs over London and was shot down 
on the way back near Dunkirk. Crew are captured. 

November 30, 1916. "UC 11". Oberleutnant z. S. Schmitz, takes on board 2 officers from the wrecked 
and sinking British aircraft "3324" at Innergabbard. 

December 5, 1916. A plane launched to bomb Boulogne does not return. Crew, Vice Pilot Neumann, 
Lieutenant d. R. Kiirbs, captured by the English. 














#820 — FF33H 
#75 1— Rumpler 6B1 
#749 — FF43707 
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December 13, 1916. 2 aircraft of the I. Naval Air Force Division bomb Nieuport-Bad and Coxyde airfield. 
December 15, 1916. An aircraft on patrol from the Zeebrugge sea air station attacks “a Dutch submarine, 
which it thinks is English, with a MG. on. When the boat surfaced, an error is recognized, but by 
two Dutch torpedo boats that are approaching. Fire opened on the German aircraft. 
The plane then withdraws. 
The normal enemy air service consisted of 5 patrol flights a day - 3 English and 2 French 
- each lasting three hours; they extended to the area between Dunkirk and Thornton Bank. 


After the II. Flotilla left Flanders, the clearing work, especially in the Deurloo fairway, 
was in the foreground. The active aviation activity of the enemy temporarily restricted the tried 
and tested F. T. aircraft security; Fighter planes had to be trained to be as useful as possible. 

In addition to the clearing work, the destroyer half-flotilla occasionally made advances as 
far as the Nordhinder - Meuse lightship line to disrupt English-Dutch trade. On September 22nd, 
1916 the English steamer "Colchester" (1209 Br. R.T.), on September 28th the Norwegian 
steamer "Robert Lea" (357 Br. R.T.), with contraband to England, as well as the Dutch tugs 
"Zuiderzee" and "Grouwzee" with 2 barges each as prizes brought to Zeebrugge, likewise on 
October 22, 1916 the Dutch steamers "Caledonia" (863 Br. R.T.) and "Nickern" (2462 Br. R.T). 
Since "Nickern" had no suspicious cargo on board, he was released again. 

The Flanders torpedo boat flotilla also made occasional advances. On September 23, the 
II. Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla, Oberleutnant z. S. z. D. Boldemann, the Dutch mail steamer 
"Prinz Hendrik" to Zeebrugge. After the disembarkation of 69 members of hostile states, 
including escaped prisoners of war and couriers with official mail, the steamer was released 
again with confiscation of French state funds worth around 18 million marks. At the exit, "Prinz 
Hendrik" was slightly damaged by bombing raids by enemy planes. 

Larger undertakings only came into question again when, on October 24, 1916, the III. 
and IX. Torpedo boat flotilla had arrived in Flanders (1j,7" 


1) p. 147, 148. 
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The I. F. d. T., Kommodore Michelsen, had already gone to Flanders to prepare for the overland 
operations (1). 

Admiral v. Schréder was willing to vigorously take advantage of the opportunity given to 
him by the allocation of 2 powerful flotillas to harm the enemy. As a result of the longer nights, 
the weather conditions were much more favorable than in the period of presence of the II. 
Flotilla. For operations by the armed forces that were now available, three main directions were 
considered: 

1. Advances into the eastern exit of the channel, 

2. Attacks against the Thames estuary and the Downs, 

3. Advance northwards against the Holland-England trade route. 

In the case of advances into the channel, it was essentially a matter of sustained attacks 
against the outpost and guard vessels as well as threats and damage to transport traffic between 
the English and French ports. According to previous observations, the enemy guard consisted of 
individual destroyers, small vessels and trawlers, some of which were equipped with nets. Even 
if this guard had not been able to hinder the passage of the German submarines through the 
English Channel up to now, our submarines felt that it was a considerable disturbance. If it 
succeeded, and it could be counted on with certainty on success, to show the enemy that his 
guard vessels were exposed to the danger of destruction without adequate combat-strong 
protection, then the barriers in the channel had to be strengthened. 


1) Tactical structure of the III. Flotilla: 
Flotilla chief: Korv. Kpt. Hollmann, 
Flotilla boat "S 53": Kaptlt. Géttin "(Friedrich). 
Sth half flotilla: 
Chief: Kaptlt. Gautier. 
"V71". Ober ", z. S. Ulrich. 
"V 73". Kaptlt Delbriick. 
"V 81". Kaptlt. Ehrlich. 
"G 85". Kaptlt. Stobwasfer, 
"G 88". Kaptlt. Scabell. 


6th half flotilla: 

Chief: Kaptlt. Claussen. 
"S$ 53". Kaptlt. Holscher, 
"S$ 54". Kaptlt. Karlova. 
"G 42". Kaptlt. V. Arnim. 
"G 91". Oberlt. z. S. Frorath. 
"V 70". Kaptlt. Lemelfen. 


Tactical structure of the IX. Flotilla: 
Flotilla chief: Korv. Kpt. Goehle, 
Flotilla boat "V79": Captain Lenfen. 


17th half-flotilla: 
Chief: Kaptlt. Ehrhardt. 


"V80". Kaptlt. Ehrhardt. At the same time H.-Chef. 


"S 36". Oberlt. Z. S. Buddecke. 
"S$ 51". Kaptlt. Koehler (Hans). 
"§ 52". Kaptlt. Ehrentraut (Wilhelm). 
"S 60". Oberlt. Z. S. Schmidt (Erwin). 
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18th half-flotilla: 

Chief: Korv. Kpt. TilleBen (Werner). 
"V30". Korv. Kpt. TilleBen, Zuglelch H.-Chef. 
"V 28". Kaptlt. v. Miinch. 

"V 26". Oberlt. z. S. Hambruch. 
"S 34". Kaptlt. Different. 
"§ 33". Kaptlt. Schmidt (Christian).°” 
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It was to be hoped that in future the guarding of our submarines would not be carried out in such 
a cheap, but unpleasant way for the submarines. Increased guards and security lines advanced 
eastward gave us the opportunity to attack and withdrew forces from other locations. 

The further advance to the traffic routes to the west was difficult: from the moment the 
commander of the Dover Patrol received word that the enemy had broken into the English guard, 
superior enemy forces could be expected to appear in the Dover-Calais Strait. The period during 
which the German boats could operate west of Dover - Calais was therefore limited; the boats 
had to stand before the coast of Flanders again in the light of day so as not to be easy prey for 
enemy cruisers. 

The advance into the Channel was the most difficult of the possible ventures, because the 
advancing unit was furthest away from the base, the probability of the return of damaged boats 
was low. The retreat led through the Narrows of Dover - Calais and offered the enemy the closest 
opportunity to cut off the German destroyers on the retreat by concentrating their naval forces 
from Dover, Dunkirk, Harwich and the Downs. The high military value of such an advance - 
especially if it came as a surprise - let Admiral v. Schrdder, however, seemed advised to be the 
first to order this undertaking, especially before the enemy had learned of the presence of 
stronger armed forces in the Flemish ports. The arrangements were made for the first possible 
opportunity, depending on the weather, namely for the night of October 26-27, 1916. 

The II and IX Flotilla as well as the destroyer Half-Flotilla Flanders were ordered to 
leave in good time so that buoy 2501 (see Chart 15) was passed by the IX Torpedo boat Flotilla 
at 9:30 p.m. on 26 October, and the III Torpedo Boat Flotilla and Destroyer Half -Flotilla leaving 
at 10 p.m. The first leader of the torpedo boats, Kommodore Michelsen, led on "V 71", the 
command boat of the 5th Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla. The [IX Torpedo Boat Flotilla had to pass 
the enemy guard as unnoticed as possible in order to attack the transport traffic on the 
Folkestone-Boulogne line by surprise. Flotilla boat with 17th Half-Flotilla in the Dover Canal, 
18th Half-Flotilla in the Strait of Calais. The III Torpedo Boat Flotilla with the destroyer Half- 
flotilla was to stay east of the Dover-Grisnez line and turn against enemy guard forces in the 
Dover-Calais line and military transports.””” 
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The use of 24 torpedo boats in a relatively small space made it necessary to assign certain areas 
of activity to each half-flotilla to prevent mutual hindrance. The 5th Half Flotilla with the 
destroyer Half Flotilla, a total of 7 boats, was taken as the strongest unit in the area before Dover 
(north of the line The Ridge [Le Colbart] - Sandettie), since from there the enemy forces were 
expected to run out first; the Flotilla boat with 6th Half-Flotilla was supposed to operate south of 
The Ridge (Le Colbart) - Sandettie line. 

To facilitate navigation, two submarines should be ready on the evening of the 26th. On 
the morning of the 27th, 3 more submarines were set up in the area of buoy 2501 to support the 
torpedo boats. 

For the conduct of the trade war it was decreed that blinded vessels crossing the Channel 
were to be regarded as military transport and shot down without warning, vessels with prescribed 
lights were to be treated according to the prize order, unless they were escorted by warships or 
got into combat through their own fault. The shipping along the English coast was not to be 
disturbed in this venture, since lively neutral traffic was expected there. 

The commander of the Dover Patrol, Vice-Admiral Bacon, was informed by two 
Admiralty telegrams of the arrival of German destroyer forces, namely one flotilla, was informed 
in Zeebrugge. At the same time he had learned that an accumulation of armored barges had 
recently been observed in the Ostend-Bruges Canal. This observation suggested that serious 
landing attacks might be imminent in the Nieuport area. Commodore Tyrwhitt in Harwich 
received orders, cruiser "Carysfort" and the destroyer "Laforey". Immediately transfer "Liberty", 
"Lucifer", "Laurel" to Dover, where they arrived on October 25th. The immediate support of the 
Dover forces now consisted of "Carysfort" and 8 L-class destroyers. - In addition, the Admiralty 
and Vice-Admiral Bacon had not received any details about the behavior and intentions of the 
German naval forces. 

Vice-Admiral Bacon was faced with the difficult question of how to distribute the 
available naval forces to the various tasks of defense. He saw the wing of the allied armies 
bordering the sea as in imminent threat and considered the provision of naval forces to be 
necessary to repel any landing troops.”"! 
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Furthermore, the protection of the Downs with the many merchant ships anchored there every 
night was particularly important to him. In a successful attack on the Downs, Admiral Bacon 
appeared to have threatened London's food supplies; he believed that the military and political 
success of an attack on the numerous merchant ships moored in the Downs could lead to an acute 
crisis. He considered protection of the channel barrier with the vessels guarding it and securing 
the transport route west of the barrier between Folkestone and Boulogne to be second-degree 
tasks, even though the net barrier in the channel had been laid at great expense in terms of 
material and work and was wrongly regarded at that time as a serious obstacle to the passage of 
German submarines through the canal. Some of the guard vessels were drifters armed only with 
rifles and worked together in 4 groups of 6 to 8 vessels each. 

Vice-Admiral Bacon's orders for the night of October 26-27, who was directing the 
operations himself from land, were characterized by ignorance of the strength and direction of a 
possible German attack. Of the available armed forces, the small cruiser "Attentive" had boiler 
cleaning, 7 destroyers, 3 monitors, 1 torpedo boat, 2 P-boats and 4 submarines were on standby. 
The distribution of the English forces was as follows: 

a) Dunkirk: 

5 destroyers: "Swift", "Syren", "Racehorse", "Falcon", "Myrmidon", 4 torpedo boats and 
5 monitors. 

The Harwich group "Laforey", "Liberty", "Lucifer" and "Laurel" had orders to set sail 
from Dover on the evening of October 26th for reinforcement at Dunkirk; it was to 
serve as protection for the channel barrier on the march to there; 

b) on the Downs: 
4 Harwich destroyers (Lawford group). 
These forces initially remained at anchor; 
c) to protect the trade route to the Downs: 
Destroyer "Zulu" and 2 P-boats; 
d) to support the barrier guard in the channel: 

Torpedo boat "Flirt". 

The task of this torpedo boat was to support the guard vessels in the event that German 
submarines were blocked by the net barrier; 

e) Dover: 
6 destroyers: "Viking", "Mohawk", "Tartar", "Nubian", "Amazon", "Cossack".7!? 
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This group remained at the disposal of Admiral Bacon to be used according to the 
circumstances. 

In addition, the following remained available as a reserve: 

Torpedo boats "Greyhound", "Mermaid", "Kangaroo", "Gipsy" and the small cruiser 
"Carysfort". 

The English deployment proceeded according to orders. The torpedo boat "Flirt" left 
Dover on October 26th shortly after 9 o’clock and set course at 12 nm for the southwest corner 
of the Out Ruytingen Bank. The Laforey group set sail at the same time and was soon out, 20 nm 
running, soon from the point of view of "Flirt". 

In the meantime, Commodore Michelsen was with the II. and IX. Flotilla expired as 
planned. With a starry sky - even if there was no moon - it was very clear, dimmed vessels could 
be seen from 2 to 3 nm. The IX. Flotilla (Goehle) sighted guard vessels at the level of the 
channel barrier and evaded them according to the order without being noticed. When the 18th 
half-flotilla passed Out Ruytingen-Bank around 10 o'clock, 4 masked destroyers - it was the 
Laforey group - were sighted to port at about 25 to 30 m; according to the orders, the vessel 
swerved to starboard. The guards stood relatively far away on both sides, so that the half-flotilla 
assumed with certainty that they were not being watched too closely. The 17th half flotilla only 
sighted guard vessels. 

The German destroyers had not been noticed on the destroyers of the Laforey group, 
which had passed the 18th Half-Flotilla on their march to Dunkirk. The Laforey group anchored 
in the Dunkirk roadstead before midnight. An early sighting and reporting of the invading 
German flotillas would have decisively changed the course of the night. 

After passing the Laforey Group, the 18th Half-Flotilla approached the torpedo boat 
"Flirt", Lieutenant Kellet, which was heading for its commanded position. "Flirt" spotted the 
dimmed German boats on port side and made an identification signal. The command boat of the 
18th torpedo boat Half-Flotilla "V 30" returned the read identification signal call with the folding 
lantern, whereupon "Flirt" apparently wrote his name in Morse and disappeared from sight. The 
commander of "Flirt" believed that he had given the identification signal call with his own armed 
forces at the same time and mistook the dimmed vessels for the Laforey group. He saw no need 
for any report, although it should have puzzled him that the boats came into view at this point 
and on such an unexpected course.”! 
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The IX Flotilla, through vigilance and skilful conduct, had managed to break through to 
the west unreported on its advance. 

In the meantime, the 5" Half Flotilla (Gautier) under the command of Kommodore 
Michelsen had come to the area of the network blockage; he sighted several vessels with lights 
that appeared to be driving in the open keel line. Since the 6"" Half Flotilla (ClauBen), 
commanded by Korvettenkapitaén Hollmann, came into view on the port side and also headed for 
the sighted vessels — it was the 10" Drifter Division — although they were no longer in the area 
of activity assigned to the 6" Half Flotilla , Commodore Michelsen with 5" Half Flotilla and 
destroyer Half Flotilla turned away after exchanging identification signals with 6" Half Flotilla 
and set course for the Dover Channel. 

The 6th Half Flotilla, which had initially turned a little to port in order to be able to steer 
for the guards in sight from the south wing, had encountered the 10" Drifter Division on a NW 
course and attacked them around 11:30 p.m. The division consisted of 5 boats under the 
command of the guard vessel "Paradox", they had the guard approximately in the middle of the 
barrier. The drifters "Spotless Prince", "Datum" and "Gleaner of the Sea" were sunk. "Waveny 
2" was badly damaged and set on fire. The command boat "Paradox" managed to escape to the 
northwest. Korvettenkapitén Hollmann had the fire stopped several times to give the opportunity 
to take prisoners. Special arrangements had been made for this purpose. | officer and 9 men were 
captured. When the "G 91" was rammed on the bow and damaged by a burning guard vessel, 
probably "Waveny 2", whose surviving crew wanted to save it, it refrained from further rescue 
attempts. The commander of the torpedo boat "G 91", Oberleutnant z. S. Frorath, reported on the 
further behavior of the steamer: "The steamer was standing in the burning wheelhouse and tried 
to achieve the most favorable angle of intersection by laying the rudder. The steamer hit" G 91 
"at the bow in front of the collision bulkhead." 

Torpedo boat "Flirt" had heard gunfire to the north and west and headed for the muzzle 
flash at around 11:20 p.m. "Flirt" initially believed that the guard vessels were attacking a 
German submarine at the barrier. Ten minutes later "Flirt" spotted "Waveny 2" right ahead and 
saw in the headlights that the vessel was stopped in a cloud of smoke. At the same time he 
sighted destroyers he believed to be French. The commander of the "Flirt" stopped and launched 
a boat because he noticed people in the water.”'* 
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The approach of "Flirt" was followed by "S 53". Flotilla boat of the III. Flotilla, noticed. When 
the flotilla commander saw that the approaching and dimmed vehicle was slowing down towards 
"G 91", which was still busy with the guard vehicles, he led the other 5 boats west and south in 
an arc around the enemy vehicle in order to be able to open fire standing between "G 91" and the 
enemy. When the vessel was clearly identified as a torpedo boat, the flotilla chief reduced the 
distance and gave permission to fire for around 400 m. The first volley incapacitated the enemy. 
"Flirt" first veered over the stem and then came at high speed over the stern towards the 6th Half- 
Flotilla. "S 53" increased speed so as not to be rammed. Only a few meters behind the leader 
boat, "Flirt" broke through the German formation as it sailed over the stern post. Under the fire 
of the 6th semi-flotilla, the enemy sank with an explosive appearance. The occupants of the 
lifeboat were the only survivors of the torpedo boat "Flirt". After the "Flirt" was sunk, the flotilla 
chief collected the boats of the 6th Half-Flotilla and continued to search for scattered guard 
vessels. Shortly before midnight, another trawler was sunk with artillery. 


The "G 91", which was damaged at the bow, could only run 20 nm. The flotilla chief 
decided to go down to 12 nm in order to reduce the bow wave that was strongly visible as a 
result of the bow damage at higher speeds. The 6th Half -Flotilla held temporarily towards a 
sighted white light in the direction of Dunkirk, in order to secure against any forces leaving 
Dunkirk, which could pose a threat to the returning 5th Half -Flotilla. The 6th Half -Flotilla then 
began the return march without having sighted anything else. 

The battle between the 6th Half -flotilla, the guard vehicles and the torpedo boat "Flirt" 
had been noticed by the guard yacht "Ombra", Commander Owen, which stood at buoy | 1a (see 
p. 230) during the attack on the 10th Drifter Division. The commander of the "Ombra" reported 
through F. T. at 11:30 am "enemy warships 20 nm east of Dover". A few minutes later, Calais 
reported, "Light of fire appears to be gunfire north of Calais." 

The 5th Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla and the Destroyer Half Flotilla had meanwhile 
continued their advance towards the Dover Channel. Shortly after midnight, the group led by 
Kommodore Michelsen encountered the 8th Drifter Division about 3 nm southeast of South 
Goodwin Sand Lightship, which was heading west towards Dover on the alarm signal." 
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The guard vessels were taken under fire and two drifters sunk. 

The "Ombra" did their best to warn the other Drifter Divisions and steamed first to the 
south-eastern wing of the guard to the 16th Drifter Division. The 16th Drifter Division tried to 
reach Dover on a westerly course and in this way also came into contact with the 5th Half- 
Flotilla 4 hour after the 8th Division. Also from the 16th Drifter Division, two Drifters were 
sunk and one badly damaged. The 5th Half-flotilla began to march back after midnight, during 
which time a guard vehicle that had been found burning was sunk. 

The report from the yacht "Ombra" set the entire defense forces in motion. At 11:50 p.m., 
the Dover Patrol destroyers lying in Dover received the order to accelerate. At the same time 
Harwich's forces were dispatched to Dunkirk. Shortly after Vice-Admiral Bacon gave this order, 
a second report arrived from the Ombra that the reported enemy forces appeared to consist of 
three destroyers engaged north of the Ombra. It was Vice-Admiral Bacon's intention that the 
Lawford group, lying near the Downs, should not abandon their post, while the Laforey group, 
together with the Dover destroyers, should proceed against the enemy. The various messages and 
orders received were summarized in a radio message drafted for the Lawford group just after 
midnight as follows: "Urgently! Enemy warships reported 20 nm east of Dover. Lift anchor and 
keep a good lookout. Dover destroyers and Laforen group from Dunkirk closing in." The radio 
order was transmitted correctly, but the leader of the Lawford group read "airships" instead of 
"warships". The limitation of his work to lookout therefore seemed understandable to him, and 
when enemy reports came in later at about | o'clock about the presence of destroyers, he 
considered himself entitled to leave the Downs. He therefore went east at 1:30 a.m. and asked for 
orders, whereupon Vice Admiral Bacon instructed him to return to the Downs. Here, however, 
the name "Lawford" was confused with "Laforey", so that this order was wrongly addressed to 
the Lasoren group. There were no further disadvantages as a result of this mistake, but the 
temporary defenselessness of the Downs could have had bad consequences. 

The 17th and 18th half flotillas had advanced as planned and had passed the Dover - 
Calais line between 11 p.m. and midnight.”'° 
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Korvettenkapitain Goehle on "V 79" had to avoid guard vessels with the 17th Half Flotilla 
(Ehrhardt) and ran directly parallel to the Varnebank at a distance of about 2 to 3 nm to the 
southwest. Several hospital ships came into view empty transport steamer "Queen" (1676 Br. 
R.T.) stopped and examined by "V80" (see Map 15). An hour later it was sunk by torpedo from 
"S 60" after the crew had gone into the boats. Shortly before 1 a.m. the march to the northeast 
began south of the Varnebank. 

The 18th Half Flotilla (TilleBen) had only sighted hospital ships off Boulogne. An 
investigation was not possible because of the very gusty weather. In the vicinity of Grisnez the 
French guard vessels, armed with light guns, "Montaigne", which had its first and last night duty 
under the command of Enseigne de Vaisseau Barthes, and "Albatros" were found. Both vessels 
had seen gunfire in the direction of Dover and believed they were attacking airships. Between | 
a.m. and 2 a.m., they noticed dimmed vessels approaching and displayed detection signals in the 
assumption that they were dealing with allied forces. The 18th Half Flotilla opened fire as it 
approached further, sank "Montaigne" and damaged the "Albatros". 

When the destroyers of the Dover Patrol had received the order to leave Dover as quickly 
as possible under the command of "Viking", the boats left Dover in two groups: "Viking", 
"Mohawk" and "Tartar" through the western entrance, "Nubian", "Cossack" and "Amazon" by 
the other. "Viking" gathered the three destroyers of their group outside the harbor and set course 
for buoy 9a, where the enemy was suspected. The three other destroyers missed "Viking" and 
acted independently for the rest of the night. This group also steered in the direction of buoy 9a; 
gunfire and missiles were sighted to the north and east. It was the time of the fighting with the 
16th and 8th Drifter Divisions. The group "Nubian", "Cossack" and "Amazon", however, did not 
stay together. "Cossack" could not keep up the voyage and stayed behind. "Nubian" headed for 
Firefight, which was sighted to the east, and separated from the other boats in the process. 

At this time a report came in from the patrol boat "P 34", which had observed the sinking 
of the "Queen" near Varnebank. Thereupon the more or less independently acting groups and 
units decided to change course towards this point, where the enemy was now reported.” 
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The English destroyers were shortly after 1:30 a.m. for example in the positions recognizable 
from the text sketch (see sketch 15). 

Without being directed uniformly, the English forces were assembled in the middle of the 
channel, a clash with the half-flotillas of the IX. Flotilla was inevitable. 

When the 18th Half -Flotilla exchanged identification signals between buoys 9 and 4 with 
the 17th Half -Flotilla standing on the port astern and approaching buoy 4, they sighted dimmed 
destroyers to port ahead on the same course. It was the group "Viking", "Mohawk" and "Tartar". 
The 18th Half -Flotilla advanced to attack. The enemy destroyers initially seemed to turn to port, 
then swiveled to starboard on the opposite course. A firefight developed at 1:40 am 12 to 6 hm, 
with several hits observed. The hesitant response to fire on the part of the English was apparently 
due to doubts the "Viking" group had about friend or foe. 

When, after passing, the English leader on "Viking" wanted to change the formation to 
maintain contact, he ran the risk of colliding with "Mohawk", whose rudder jammed as a result 
of a hit. "Tartar", which stood immediately after "Mohawk", turned after it; after the "Viking" 
had managed to get away from the two boats, he was alone on a north-easterly course, lost 
contact with the other two destroyers and therefore gave up following the 18th Half-Flotilla. 
These continued their march; if he had turned behind the enemy destroyer, which was steaming 
away with heavy smoke, he would have got in the way of the 17th Half-Flotilla standing astern. 
The 18th Half-Flotilla arrived in Zeebrugge as planned. 

At 1.20 a.m. the 17th Half-Flotilla sighted several plumes of smoke in the area of Buoy 2 
and observed occasional Morse code. A little later, at 1:40 a.m., a destroyer came into sight: it 
was the destroyer "Nubian", which was on an opposite course and initially mistook the German 
destroyers for the Lawford group advancing from the Downs. The "Nubian" showed a 
recognition signal, turned a little, but the front boats of the 17th Half-Flotilla opened fire in a 
passing battle at a distance of less than 100 m. while "S 36" (Buddecke) the last boat was to 
score a torpedo hit on "Nubian" just at the moment when, as reported by the English Naval War 
Works, it was about to gain air by trying to ram it. On the German side it was believed to have 
sunk "Nubian", when in reality the brave boat was out of action but only badly damaged.”!® 
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The forward oil bunkers were on fire, the boat was shrouded in flames and smoke, providing a 
clear indication of the location of the battle. "Nubian" was sighted by the torpedo boat "Lark" at 
about 2 a.m. and towed over the stern, since the forecastle was completely destroyed by the 
torpedo hit. As a result of the rising wind, the towline broke near the coast, "Nubian" was 
stranded between South Foreland and St. Margarets Bay and was later brought in by a tug (1). 

Immediately after the battle with "Nubian", another enemy destroyer on the port side of 
the 17th Half-Flotilla came in sight on the same course. This destroyer - "Amazon" - also 
believed that it had its own armed forces and hesitated to open fire. An ongoing battle developed 
at a distance of about 100 m. A flat torpedo shot by "S 60" (Schmidt, Erwin) missed the target. 
"Amazon" received several hits from artillery and turned away, severely damaged. During this 
battle, the nearby guard trawler "H. E. Stroud" was accidentally hit by a grenade, killing its 
commander. 

On the march of the 17th Half Flotilla, destroyers - probably parts of the Viking group - 
were hit several times, but after exchanging detection signals and brief firefights, they came out 
of sight again. The march back passed without further incidents. 

Kommodore Michelsen was satisfied with the course of the well-prepared undertaking, 
which was carried out energetically thanks to his and the naval forces involved. The flotillas had 
shown themselves to be up to the task at hand in every respect; Experience gained in previous 
night-time ventures and skirmishes had borne fruit. The exact division into operational areas had 
proven its worth, but in two cases the half-flotillas had come into contact so closely that they had 
to exchange identification signals. But the good discipline in the night duty had ensured that, 
despite the accumulation of own and enemy destroyers in the narrow sea area, there were no 
delays in the start of the fight or mix-ups. The set task of attacking and damaging the lock guard 
was carried out according to plan. That of the IX was less successful. Flotilla carried out an 
attack on enemy trade west of the lock. However, it was not due to the lack of skill of this 
flotilla, but to the preventive measures taken by the head of the Dover Patrol; In the sea space 
provided for the operations there were in fact no targets except for the steamer "Queen". 


1) "Nubian" later received a new foredeck of the destroyer "Zulu", which had lost its 
stern after being hit by a Mine. The new name was "Zubian".?!? 
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1=Viking,Mohawh, Tartar ber Tonne 9A 
2=Nubian bei Tonne 8A 
3-Amazon= © 9A 
4-Cossack » ” ISA 
5:Laforey-Div. (4Zerstérer) 
6=Lawford-Div.(4Zerstorer) 
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Stigge 15. Stellung der englifden Jerffsrer um 1.30 Uhe Bm. 
am 27. Oftober 1916. 


Sketch 15. Position of the English destroyers at 1:30 a.m. on October 27, 1916. 
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It had proven to be a good idea to refrain from carrying out troop transports during the night that 
night at midnight only four steamers were on the move: the sunk steamer "Queen", the two 
steamers "Ian Breydel" and "St. Denis", which are protected by their status as hospital ships, as 
well as the "P 34" patrolling the northwest of the Varne. 

The other arrangements made by Vice-Admiral Bacon were not suitable for increasing 
the difficulties for the German flotillas. The British naval forces had the small cruiser 
"Carysfort", flotilla leader "Swift", 25 destroyers, 9 monitors and a large number of vessels less 
suitable for combat with destroyers. Of the English naval forces, some of which were 
considerably superior in terms of combat strength, only "Nubian", "Amazon", "Viking", 
"Mohawk", "Tartar" and "Flirt" were brought into contact with the invading flotillas. During the 
repair of the cruiser "Attentive" due to boiler cleaning, the Dover Patrol had no other cruisers 
apart from "Carysfort"; it was hardly any attempt to bring about contact with the "Carysfort" 
which was an unpleasant enemy for the German destroyers. According to the orders, "Carysfort" 
was on standby in Dover for two hours and, after receiving an order, could have left at 1:20 am 
to protect the trade route between Folkeswne and Grisnez to take over. When "Carysfort" was 
ordered to patrol between South Goodwin and Buoy 9a at 1:45 a.m., he could no longer take part 
in combat operations. 

The task was undoubtedly difficult for the Dover Patrol: the aim and timing of a German 
undertaking were unknown and, in contrast to the German side, the distinction between friend 
and foe was not readily made unless combat-strong groups were grouped together and set up in 
separate operational areas. Giving orders, tactical cooperation, lookouts and identification 
services all showed a lack of experience. Due to the years of routine service in the guard and in 
the fight against submarines breaking through, the tension had decreased; when strong German 
forces broke into the endangered area for the first time, weaknesses naturally made themselves 
felt. The approach of the Dover Patrol forces, whose leadership had the understandable desire to 
send defensive forces to the site of the fighting as quickly as possible, is reminiscent of the 
actions of German light armed forces on August 28, 1914 during the battle in the German Bight, 
where individual forces, depending on their state of readiness, were sent onto the battlefield 
without clear orders and engaged without hesitation.””° 
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A committee of inquiry set up after this night, which was so unsuccessful for the Dover 
Patrol, rightly found that the destroyers sent out to sea from Dover need not necessarily have 
been used in such unfavorable conditions. The committee disagreed with Vice-Admiral Bacon's 
view that the most important thing was to send armed forces out to sea as quickly as possible to 
assist the guard vessels. The Admiralty agreed with the opinion of the committee of inquiry and 
underlined the experience of all power struggles during the war that units must be deployed 
closed, especially at night, in order to avoid confusion. For the future, attention was drawn to the 
need to assign separately operating forces to certain areas of operation in order to avoid 
encounters with one's own forces. 

In addition to their tactical experience, the British Admiralty and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet had realized that the theater of war in the English Channel had gained 
significantly in importance with the resurgence of submarine warfare and the reinforcement of 
the Flemish bases. The Dover Patrol, which was in the background compared to the Grand Fleet 
during the first period of the War, had moved into the center of attention. Admiral Jellicoe 
correctly saw in the German operations from Flanders essential possibilities of the naval war, 
which is increasingly directed against English trade. As he stated in a letter dated October 29, 
1916, he considered it right to hand over destroyer forces from the Grand Fleet and all possible 
places to oppose the submarines, especially in English waters and in the Channel. At a meeting 
of the Admiralty in early November 1916, the overall situation was discussed in the presence of 
Lord Jellico. In many places destroyers were called for; at the western exit of the channel, too, 
the lively activity of the German submarines had prompted an urgent desire for destroyers from 
Portsmouth and Devonport to better protect the western approach between Quessant and Lands 
End. There was nothing the Admiralty could do right now but strike a middle ground. It decided 
that the Dover Patrol should primarily be reinforced by three half-flotillas of Harwich destroyers, 
which should, however, be kept together as a task force.””! 
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This increase arrived in Dover on October 28, 1916 in the form of the flotilla leader "Lightfoot" 
and four destroyers, so that the Harwich formation in the Dover Patrol now consisted of 
"Carysfort", "Lightfoot" and 12 destroyers. There were also five modern destroyers of the IV 
Flotilla ceded from the Humber to Dover, of which three arrived in Dover on November 21 and 
two on December 2, 1916. For the losses of "Nubian" and "Flirt", the Dover Patrol received from 
the I Flotilla the destroyers "Lapwing" and "Phoenix". The remainder of the Humber Flotilla was 
assigned to Portsmouth, while the Humber was assigned a half-flotilla of the Grand Fleet to 
reinforce the X Sloop Flotilla stationed there. 

The far-reaching consequences of this redeployment can be seen from the Admiralty 
directive: when the Grand Fleet put to sea, parts of IV Battle Squadron should be left behind if 
the Commander-in-Chief did not consider his destroyer forces strong enough to provide U-boat 
protection for all combat ships. 

An ideal solution in the sense of the Dover Patrol was not found, because they considered 
a constant guarding of the channel by two flotillas at sea and a flotilla in reserve to be necessary. 
But what was essential was the assignment of tactically fully trained destroyer units, whose 
constant readiness for action as combat units should not be burdened by routine service. 

Admiral v. Schroder was anxious to the effect of the successful attack of 26./27. October 
to be underlined by an early follow-up. The weather situation between October 28th and 
November Ist, however, did not allow for a departure. The III. (Hollmann), [X. Flotilla (Goehle) 
and the destroyer Half-Flotilla Flanders (Waitz) did not set sail again until 6.30 a.m. on 1 
November. The III. Flotilla and the destroyer Half-Flotilla were ordered to operate against Dover 
and the guard line in the Dover strait, while the [X. Flotilla Margate and the north lane of the 
Downs were assigned as destinations for their venture. 

At about the same time as the flotilla left the Marine Corps, an aircraft report was 
received that a fleet of 11 ships of the line, 8 small cruisers or large destroyers and about 40 
torpedo boats should be anchored at Gravelines. Although, according to previous experiences, 
there were considerable doubts about the reports brought by land planes, the commanding 
admiral believed, after the aircraft's report had been expressly confirmed orally, that he should 
not overlook the report in the present case.*”* 
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If such enemy forces were really in readiness, the retreat of our own forces operating in the 
Dover-Calais Strait was seriously endangered. The III. Flotilla and destroyer half-flotilla 
therefore received the order to abandon the advance to Dover and instead the IX. Flotilla as 
support to follow after the north exit of the Downs. About two hours after the torpedo boat forces 
left the Marine Corps deciphering office, a number of English F.T. messages were picked up, 
according to which the guard forces off Dover and the Thames should immediately return to 
their ports, the transports in the channel to the nearest ports were called back, and moreover 
Destroyers were assembled in large numbers off Dover and in the Downs, and reinforcements 
were apparently also drawn in from the inner Thames. The commanding admiral concluded from 
this information that the enemy had become aware of the advance of the flotillas particularly 
early on and that the German flotillas would not find their actual targets. On the other hand, it 
was to be assumed with certainty that there would be skirmishes with outnumbered English light 
forces immediately off the English coast. Battles, in which even if the course went well, wrecked 
boats would have no prospect of being brought into their own bases, had to be accepted if the 
situation required, but they could not appear desirable in and of themselves. Admiral v. Schréder 
therefore gave the order to break off the advance to the west and instead put the IX. Flotilla for 
the trade war on the Nordhinder - Maas-lightship route. The III Flotilla and destroyer Half- 
Flotilla were recalled as one flotilla was more expedient for the trade war in a confined space and 
another operation was imminent for the III Flotilla the following night. 

East of the Nordhinder lightship, the [X Flotilla encountered several Dutch merchant 
ships heading west. The steamers "Brunswijk" (2142 Br. R.T.) and "Noordwijk" (2118 Br. R.T.) 
and the steamer "Oldambt" (470 Br. R.T.) loaded with food were stopped and each sent a prize 
crew to Zeebrugge. The 18th Half-Flotilla (Tillessen), which was supposed to pass 
Schouwenbank before Hell Werden, ran a prize ahead, the flotilla boat and the 17th Half-Flotilla 
(Ehrhardt) waited in the area of buoy 13 for the following prizes. 

Around 8 o'clock in the morning, soon after daylight, five enemy warships, identified as 
small cruisers, came into view in the area of Schouwenbank, and a short firefight developed 
between the 17th Half-Flotilla and the sighted naval forces at 80 to 100 nm.” 
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The enemy came out of sight a few minutes after the boats had evaded the superior fire 
by developing smoke. At 9:30 p.m. the 17th Half-Flotilla, which had stood up and down south of 
Schouwenbank, picked up one of the prizes. When the third prize was not in sight by 10:30 p.m., 
they came in. 

As soon as visibility permitted, airplanes were used to search for the missing prize 
steamer. The steamer "Oldambt" had been seized again by the English forces after an attempt by 
the prize command to make the steamer sink by blowing it up had failed. The prize crew was 
taken prisoner by the English. The "Oldambt" was found sitting aground in the Ostgat. 

This advance had indicated that the British Admiralty had gathered a considerable 
number of light forces in quick readiness on the east coast. Even if the enterprise had no 
immediate military success, in addition to alerting the coast, it had dismissed the guard for the 
night and disrupted trade in the Channel and in front of the Thames. For the English side, the 
necessity of detaching numerous light forces from other important points for Channel guarding 
had again been demonstrated. 

The III. Flotilla (Hollmann) set out after dark on November 2, 1916 to return to the 
Heligoland Bay and entered the German estuaries on November 3 as planned. On November 3, 
the I. F. d. T., Kommodore Michelsen, returned back home; the management of the other torpedo 
boat operations in Flanders fell to the head of the [IX Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Goehle. 

In the operations of the [X. Flotilla initially took a break due to the need to clean the 
boiler, which was extended due to unfavorable weather conditions and the full moon period that 
began in mid-November. The time was used to make inspection trips through the lock gap and to 
support and cover clearing work to widen the lock gap, as was carried out regularly by the 
Flanders torpedo boat flotilla depending on the weather. The journeys had shown that no changes 
had occurred at the barriers or outside the gap and that there was no longer any enemy guard. A 
larger undertaking was only possible again on November 21st. 

The commanding admiral had ordered an advance towards the north exit of the Downs, 
which should take place as soon as weather conditions permitted. There was a trade war to be 
waged according to the prize order.*** 
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Warships and military auxiliary vessels that stood in the way of the trade war were to be 
destroyed, and a bombardment of Margate was also planned. Aircraft reconnaissance had 
established the guarding of the channel barrier and Downs set up by Vice Admiral Bacon as well 
as the other distribution of the opposing naval forces. 

Shortly after on November 21, 1916 parts of the IX. Flotilla and the destroyer Half- 
Flotilla at 6 p.m. had left Zeebrugge, the advance was stopped by thick fog, so that Westhinder 
was not passed until 10 o'clock. The formation was divided into three groups and stood up and 
down at the north exit of the Downs from 12:30 a.m. A thick haze lay over the coast, nothing of 
the fire or land to be seen. Neither enemy forces nor merchant ships came into view; after an 
hour the march back was started and carried out without disturbance. The 17th Half-Flotilla had 
headed for Margate Roadstead with the plumb bob, but refrained from bombarding it because of 
the lack of visibility. It has not been established whether the withdrawal of enemy guard and 
naval forces is due to the fact that the IX. Flotilla had been observed by an enemy plane. 

The advance was repeated on November 23. The formatiom ran at 6 p.m. from 
Zeebrugge. Because of the rough sea, the advance was for the most part only carried out at a 
speed of 12 nm. Around 11 p.m., the city of Ramsgate, which was not dimmed, came into view. 
Advance into Margate Roads did not seem appropriate as the North Foreland light was not 
burning and the navigation was believed to be unsafe. Korvettenkapitaén Goehle therefore 
decided to shell Ramsgate. He believed he was 2 nm from the coast shortly after 11 p.m. Two 
guard vessels that came up from astern, the drifters "Acceptable" and "Buckler", were taken 
under fire; "V 80" (Ehrhardt) believed to have sunk a guard vessel. The two drifters gave alarm 
signals, whereupon the destroyers "Crusader", "Saracen" and "Mermaid", anchored in the 
Downs, went to sea with speed. At about 11:30 pm the 17th Half Flotilla (Ehrhardt) and the 
destroyer half flotilla (Waitz) opened fire on Ramsgate; they fired a total of about 125 rounds at 
distances between 60 and 80 hm. After the bombardment, a longer stay was inexpedient, in 
particular because the wind and sea, which had increased greatly, greatly restricted the use of the 
weapons. The flotilla commander therefore gave the order to march back, especially since there 
was no trade.” 
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The course of the undertaking had shown that the English were able to leave during the 
dark nights after the experience of the advance on June 26th and 27th. October the weak guard 
vessels withdrew. The radio messages intercepted gave the impression that the intention of the 
German advance had not been recognized, and the behavior of the enemy when the German 
torpedo boats penetrated the Downs did not indicate that he was prepared. 

On November 26, 1916 at 6 o'clock in the evening, IX. Flotilla and destroyer Half- 
Flotilla launched an advance into the area off Southwold in order to take action against naval 
forces and guard vessels and to wage a trade war according to prize regulations. During this 
advance, too, three groups were formed: "V79", "G91" and the destroyer Half-Flotilla as the first 
group, the 17th and 18th Half-Flotilla as the second and third group. 17 nm south-east of 
Southwold, two anchored vessels were identified and examined by the 17th Half-Flotilla. The 
crew of the armed English guard vessel "Narval" was captured, "Narval" sunk by artillery. The 
second steamer was an empty Dutch cargo steamer and was released. The flotilla was cruising on 
the steamer route war-channel, whose buoys could be made out. An intercepted radio message 
indicated that traffic had stopped at the gunfire; no further success was to be expected in this 
area. Korvettenkapitén Goehle therefore decided to wage a trade war on the Southwold - Maas 
lightship line. On the whole steamboat route, however, apart from neutral steamers, which were 
examined and released, nothing was found. The armed forces ran on November 27th a.m. back to 
the Flemish bases. 

Vice-Admiral Bacon had meanwhile drawn up a new plan for the defense of the sea and 
coastal areas entrusted to him. During the day, a Half-Flotilla of five Harwich destroyers crossed 
between South Goodwin and Calais, while a 30 cm monitor was anchored in the Downs to 
protect the merchant ships from any attack in bad weather. One destroyer was stationed in the 
Dungeness and Beachy Head area to serve as an outpost for a further 6 destroyers observing the 
trade route to Boulogne. With this division, a reserve of 2 small cruisers, two flotilla leaders and 
a half-flotilla of Harwich boats were available in brief standby. At night, the protection of the 
Downs was reinforced by a small cruiser, a flotilla commander and the half-flotilla of the 
Harwich destroyers cruising between Goodwin and Calais.”*° 
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A light cruiser, a flotilla leader and the destroyers of the Dover Patrol remained as further 
reserves at Dover at night, which were active during the day in guard and escort service. 

On the evening of November 30, 1916, the IX. Flotilla (Goehle) started the march back 
home and entered the German Bight on December Ist without incident. Their presence had given 
the commanding admiral a welcome opportunity for increased activity in the English Channel, 
and had prompted the enemy to significantly reinforce the Dover forces at the expense of other 
important agencies. The ventures in the English Channel had heralded more intense submarine 
activity; they indicated that the naval war on the German side was turning more and more away 
from the fight against the Grand Fleet and that the war against sea trade came to the fore for the 
time being. 


Admiral Jellicoe's appointment as First Sea Lord at the end of November 1916, and his 
replacement as fleet chief by Admiral Beatty, was a visible expression that the threats posed by 
German submarines were perceived as serious danger. Admiral Jellicoe had always distinguished 
himself through a factual assessment of the situation that was independent of departmental 
interests; he seemed the right personality to avert danger. 

One of the first military decisions that fell to the new First Sea Lord was the ordering of 
measures against the VI. Flotilla (Max Schultz) with a very disappointing result for the English 
Admiralty (1). The VI Flotilla was ready for action from January 24, 1917 with nine boats under 
the leadership of the senior half-flotilla commander, Lieutenant Captain Lahs (2). 


1) See p. 157. 

2) Tactical structure of the VI. Flotilla: 
Flotilla chief: Kaptlt. Lahs, 
flotilla boat "V43": Kaptlt. Stecher. 


11. Half-Flotilla: 12. Half-Flotilla: 
Chief: Kaptlt. Riimann. Chief: Kaptlt. Lagmann. 
"V 44", Kaptlt. V. Holleuffer, sick. "V45", Oberlt. , z. S. Kautter, 
on hisbehalf Oberlt. z. S. Conrad, "G 37", Oberlt. z. S." ehn. 
"S$ 49", Kaptlt. Weineck, "V 46", Kaptlt. Krumhaar. 


"G 87", Kaptlt. Karstens, 
"G 86", Kaptlt. Grimm. 
"G41", Kaptlt. Carl.7”” 
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On the evening of the 25th, the VI. Flotilla with the 1st Destroyer Semi-Flotilla (Waitz) (without 
"V68") (1), "S51" and "S 60" on an undertaking in the direction of Southwold. Besides 
commercial warfare under the English coast and fighting enemy guard forces, Southwold was to 
be shelled. The bombardment of Southwold was carried out according to plan by the Ist 
Destroyer Half -Flotilla with "S 51" and "S 60" at 5000 m with 92 shots. The city was clearly 
visible under the illumination of flares. Guard forces and merchant ships were not encountered. 
The Marine Corps was not in the dark about the relatively small direct effect of such shelling of 
coastal areas. It believed, however, probably not wrongly, that such raids would make it more 
difficult to organize the guards in front of the Thames and in the eastern exit of the Channel, to 
tie up further enemy forces for secondary security tasks, and in general to urge the enemy to 
more active operational activity. 

After bad weather paralyzed attack activity over the next few days, The VI. Flotilla and 1 
destroyer semi-flotilla left Zeebrugge on 29 January 1917 at 10:45 in the evening for another 
operation. The formation advanced to Westhinder and from there split up into three groups in the 
sectors between north and west. They reached positions near Kentish Knock and north and south 
of Sandettie without seeing any of the enemy; merchant ships were also not found. The activity 
of the enemy off the Flemish coast was low in the winter months: Bad weather periods in autumn 
often prevented any security activities. The use of the slow monitors was considered too 
dangerous, so the Admiralty decided on October 10, 1916 to abandon the Flanders Barrier. 
Instead, a barrier was laid from the Downs in the direction of Dunkirk, which should make the 
way to the west more difficult for the German submarines. This barrier was about 50 km long 
and its continuous maintenance caused considerable difficulties during the winter months. For 
the submarines it was not a serious obstacle, given the weak guard. 

The Flanders Torpedo Boat Flotilla (Assmann) was able to finish the clearing work 
carried out since April 25, 1916 on the net and mine barriers laid out by the enemy between 
Westhinder and Schouwenbank along the coast by the beginning of January 1917. 


1) The Formation of the 3 Boats "V 87". Kaptlt. Waitz. "V 88". Kaptlt. Steiner, "V 47", 
Kaptlt. Zander, had been using the name "Ist Destroyer Half Flotilla Flanders" since January 18, 
1917, because a "Flanders Destroyer Flotilla" was formed in Kiel. "S 51" and "S 60" of the IX 
Flotilla stayed behind in Flanders for repairs to the turbines. They were assigned to the "Ist 
Destroyer Half Flotilla" for the operation on January 25th.’”* 
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By order of the Marine Corps, the southern half of the German Scheldt mine barrier was cleared 
from December 19, 1916 to January 6, 1917. On the night of January 14, 1917, the Flanders 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla laid a mine barrier in the West Scheldt estuary, right on the Dutch 
sovereign border, which blocked the northern part of the Wielingen fairway against an ingress of 
enemy naval forces (sketch 14, p. 208). This measure was connected with reports from agents 
received by the Marine Corps, according to which the British war command - in violation of 
Dutch neutrality or in tacit agreement with the Dutch government - had a large-scale break-in 
into the Scheldt estuary with a planned simultaneous landing on Walcheren or in Zeeland 
Flanders to roll up our coastal front. The Marine Corps did not believe this news, however 
definite it might sound, but rather considered it deliberate misleading because it considered such 
an undertaking to be politically highly improbable and militarily futile. With a landing in 
Zeeland Flanders, our coastal regiments would have been finished quickly. A fixation of the 
English on the island of Walcheren would have made the extremely difficult crossing over the 
Scheldt or long, sweeping land journeys necessary, in order to fulfill its purpose. In addition, the 
General Command of the Marine Corps was convinced that the Royal Dutch Government would 
do everything possible to maintain its neutrality and, if necessary, defend it by armed forces. - 
Despite these considerations, certain preventive measures were taken in agreement with the 
Admiral's staff and the O. H. L., which included the mine lock in the Wielingen fairway. In the 
months of December 1916 and January 1917, the 1st Destroyer Half Flotilla Flanders and the 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla Flanders also made occasional advances, during which some Dutch 
steamers were brought in to Zeebrugge for investigation; Among others, the Dutch mail steamer 
"Prinz Hendrik" was arrested again on January 19, 1917, but was released on the 20th after some 
able-bodied Belgians were arrested and the confiscated mail had been accepted. 

Unrestricted submarine warfare began on February 1, 1917. Greatest attempts by England 
to eliminate the Flemish bases must now be expected.” 
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8. The naval warfare from the German Bight after 
the declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare. 


In execution of the imperial order of January 9th, 1917 (1) the chief of the admiralty's 
staff ordered by decree of January 13th that from February Ist, 1917, all sea traffic in specified 
restricted areas around Great Britain, France and Italy and in the Eastern Mediterranean should 
be met with all weapons without further ado. It has been announced that neutral ships entering 
the restricted areas do so at their own risk. Special precautions were promised for the regular 
traffic of American passenger steamers, which, however, were not accepted by the American 
government. 

In response to these orders, Admiral Scheer issued the following daily order to the armed 
forces subordinate to him on January 31: 

“His Majesty the Emperors ordered the opening of the unrestricted submarine war 
against England on February 1, 1917. 

“We are entering a period of war that is all the more significant for us as the 
responsibility to exert the decisive pressure on our main adversary is placed on the navy. 

“Dedication, loyalty to work, strength of attack and resistance of every position in the 
navy has to enter the service of the submarine weapon. In this collaboration with the most 
strained force on this one goal, the fulfillment of the trust of the nation now lies for the Navy. 

“The use of the High Seas Forces will of course have to adapt to the conditions of 
submarine warfare in order to allow the navy to solve this enormous task, the peculiarity of 
which is based on the maritime situation of our main enemy, supported by the neutrals’ 
dependence on the overwhelming naval force of England. 


1) See p. 170.7° 
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"But even in this period of the war we must not lose sight and feeling that the naval 
power of a state is only supported by a combat-capable High-Seas Fleet. 

“Germany's strength in labor and people's strength, as it developed on the soil of the 
newly founded empire, demands the fruitful influence of world trade. Our young people want to 
keep this developed blessing, not in the form of disgraceful monetary gain or in the position of 
bondage to England, but in the national spirit of a free people who carry German culture into the 
world beyond Germany's maritime borders. 

“For this it has created a sea-going navy for itself with great sacrifices in peacetime, for 
this it fights the immense battle. To break through in England's dominant position of violence, 
the submarines should now use their weapons to the full; they should pave the way for the future 
of the High Seas Fleet as the carrier of national development at sea. 

“As a continental state without a strong combat fleet, no matter how powerfully armed it 
is, Germany remains a chess figure in the game of the interests of the powers that rule the sea, 
but ultimately a servant people in the world. 

“A fleet established free from the influences of the coast leads the development of the 
nation to a higher goal. It places Germany among the truly free peoples, whose power and 
influence also have a determining effect beyond their coastal area. It ensures that German work, 
German conception and culture can migrate out into the world and work back again on the 
growth of the nation at home, that they remain usable for the Germans and do not perish in the 
foreign peoples. 

“Anyone who should doubt the influence of a sea-going fleet for Germany should look at 
how England collects every modern ship at home and tirelessly strengthens its fleet during the 
war, as it is well guarded against jeopardizing it despite its enormous superiority also bet against 
our small number. 

“We can be proud, not only that we defeated England's fleet off the Skagerrak, but also 
that, with our developing fleet, we have tied all of modern English naval power at home, and that 
England's world domination in distant seas foreign flags had to be entrusted. Without our High 
Seas Fleet, England's sea power would have been free, the Baltic Sea and the Dardanelles would 
have been lost.”*! 
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“So when the submarine war begins, the seagoing fleet is not only the strong 
indispensable support for its implementation, but also remains the carrier of German national 
development beyond the war. 

"The Peace, as we want to enforce it through the submarines, must be the second birthday 
of the German High Sea Fleet." 


The declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare presented naval warfare with a new 
and fundamentally different situation. The aim of the operations up to now has been the direct 
battle against the English Grand Fleet; their weakening was intended to create conditions which 
would bring about an easing, if not total demolition, of the North Sea blockade and make 
England ready for peace by means of the decisive battle. In the course of time, the High Seas 
Fleet was used to a greater extent on this path, initially followed with the means of small warfare 
at the beginning of the war, in order to bring about favorable opportunities for combat with the 
English fleet through coastal bombardments and various kinds of advances. The climax of these 
efforts was the successful ocean battle on the Skagerrak. With the decision to unrestrainedly use 
the submarines to destroy merchant shipping, the direction of the naval war operations in the 
North Sea changed. 

Admiral Scheer made the following observation in his war diary on February 1, 1917: 
“We are entering a new stage of the war, in which the submarine weapon is supposed to make 
the decision by strangling British economic life and maritime traffic. From now on, all means of 
naval warfare must therefore be exclusively at the service of the submarine weapon in order to 
enable the submarines to achieve the highest levels of performance in every respect. Naturally, 
this applies primarily to the light armed forces and auxiliary vehicles, which are responsible for 
escorting and security. But the use of the fleet itself will also have to take into account the 
situation created by the opening of the unrestricted submarine war." 

The main objective of the operation was no longer the surface forces of the Grand Fleet, 
but enemy and neutral merchant tonnage that supplied England and linked the enemy powers 
with one another. It was expected that England would be ready for peace as a result of the 
scarcity of food and raw materials sooner than the pressure exerted on Germany by the North Sea 
blockade of the Grand Fleet would force Germany to conclude peace.” . 
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This changed basic attitude had a decisive influence on the operations of the High Seas 
Forces from the German Bight and from Flanders. Supporting the decisive combat operations of 
the submarines became the main task of the High Seas Forces. In addition, the operations of the 
High Seas Forces now primarily pursued the goal of damaging the merchant shipping that could 
be captured in the restricted areas with the means of the surface forces. 

The main tasks of the High Seas Forces were now in the foreground: 

1. The entry and exit of the submarines through the German Bight had to be secured; 

2. The enemy's anti-submarine defense in the restricted area had to be weakened; 

3. The surface forces had to be used immediately to destroy cargo space. 

For the solution of the last two tasks, as before, advances by the High Seas Forces 
remained an important means, in which only the operational aim had changed; the destruction of 
merchant ship tonnage as well as the enemy naval forces active in anti-submarine defense and 
guarding was the top priority. The continuation of the airship attacks on England was also 
important: they were not only intended to damage the enemy materially and morally as before, 
but also to bind the strongest possible means of defense and thereby weaken the small-scale 
warfare that is now more than ever necessary in all areas. The livelier the overall warfare of the 
High Seas Fleet, the more the forces of the opposing submarine defense diminished. Correctly 
aware of the new situation, Admiral Scheer basically stuck to his previous operational program 
and merely changed the objectives of the undertakings for the new task. He did not hesitate to put 
the security and escort service of the submarines first and to make every sacrifice at the expense 
of other undertakings. He saw the right way in the interplay of operations that primarily helped 
the submarines and those that had the aim of destroying merchant ship tonnage by all means. 

The order issued on February 1, 1917 to start unrestricted submarine warfare left doubts 
open as to whether the declaration of restricted area only permitted submarines to destroy enemy 
and neutral merchant ships without warning. On February 28, 1917, Admiral Scheer sent an 
inquiry to the Chief of the Naval Staff, and on February 28 it was decided that no distinction 
should be made between U-boats and surface forces for the sinking of merchant ships in the 
restricted areas without warning.” 
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This cleared the way for the conduct of the North Sea War from the German Bight and Flanders. 

Admiral Jellicoe had sent a letter to the Admiralty on October 29, 1916, in which he 
treated the defense of submarine warfare against English sea trade, which was actually beyond 
his immediate powers, as the most urgent task at the time. The last cause of his action had been 
the rise in merchant ship losses from September 1916 onwards, as had occurred as a result of the 
submarine war that had gradually begun according to the prize order. The defensive measures 
initially only hinted at by Admiral Jellicoe had an impact on the activities of the Grand Fleet, as 
he foresaw the need to transfer destroyers to other agencies for anti-submarine defense (1). 

In response to this letter, Admiral Jellicoe was called to London for meetings. Shortly 
thereafter he was relieved of his command as Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet to take up 
the most important position of the time as First Sea Lord. In this capacity, he appointed Rear- 
Admiral Duff, who had previously been active in the Grand Fleet, to the Admiralty and entrusted 
him with the special edition of the entire anti-submarine defense system, which from now on was 
in the foreground of English naval warfare. The following were initiated at the beginning of 1917 
as the most important measures to ward off the threat of submarines: 

Increased employment of improved types of air forces of all types (aircraft and airships) 
in the service of trade protection against submarines, insofar as these came from the 
coast could be exercised. 

The development and installation of sound receivers and apparatus for the production of 

artificial fog. 

Improving protection against mines. 

Commissioning of submarine traps, the so-called "Q" ships. 

Development and procurement of depth charges and depth charge launchers. 

Installation of particularly fast coasters. 

These means of defense had a local effect in the direct fight with the submarines and are 
dealt with in the processing of the "Trade War with U-boats". 


1) See p. 232.74 
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The naval warfare of the surface forces in the North Sea was strongly influenced by other 
anti-submarine measures that were now being vigorously tackled. The British Admiralty had 
been working for a long time on improving the previous type of mine, which was relatively 
ineffective against surface and underwater forces. It was not until the first half of 1917 that a 
satisfactory solution was found. The production of initially 100,000 mines of the new type was 
initiated with vigor. The delivery began in July 1917. From this point onwards, the mine 
blockade of the German Bight and the Narrows of Dover, which had been initiated to a 
considerable extent with the old mines, could be carried out much more effectively with 
improved mine material. 

A second countermeasure, important for the North Sea warfare, was the formation of 
convoy trains on the Holland - Thames trade line from the summer of 1916. Even if the general 
question of the escort system was strongly disputed at the beginning of 1917 and the introduction 
of this system was still rejected by the Admiralty, positive experiences had been made with the 
direct protection of this trade route by naval forces. The conditions here were favorable: it was a 
short distance directly from the gates of Harwich, which was well armed with light naval forces. 
From the summer of 1916 onwards, the armed forces of this base were primarily available for 
securing the Dutch-English trade route; the secured route had suffered comparatively few losses, 
although it was not far from the Flemish ports. The importance of this trade route had become 
particularly great because a trade agreement between England and Holland had greatly increased 
the supply of food from Holland to England, not only for their own needs, but to prevent supplies 
to Germany as far as possible. The methods of protection on this line had changed several times 
until the most expedient had been reached. The ships sailed only during the daytime, in such a 
way that the merchant ships, the Hoek van Holland, destined to the west, at 8 a.m., the northern 
hindrances destined to the east at 11 a.m. happened. Each group was led by four destroyers. 

Mine warfare and direct trade protection were the most important English 
countermeasures that forced German naval warfare from the German Bight and Flanders in 
certain directions. In England every means was set in motion to help the new measures achieve 
their goal.”*° 
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Support from the previous allies was only to be expected in the North Sea in the channel 
district, insofar as certain sea areas were assigned to the French Navy there. The United States of 
America had broken off relations with Germany after the declaration of unrestricted submarine 
warfare; A few weeks later, negotiations began between the Admiralty in London and the US 
Naval Department in Washington as to what resources the American Navy could use to support 
the war in the North Sea should the United States enter the war. The declaration of war by the 
United States of America on Germany on April 6, 1917 resulted in important support for naval 
warfare by the American navy in the North Sea and the Atlantic. The dispatch of American 
torpedo boat destroyers to England was of fundamental importance for the introduction of the 
convoy system. 


At the beginning of the unrestricted submarine war, there had been a long cold period, 
which made special measures necessary because of the danger of ice in the German river mouths. 
The torpedo boat flotillas on outposts and the mine search formations were given Heligoland as a 
base. At times the outpost service of the ships of the line had to stop at the estuaries so as not to 
endanger the ships; any shipping was only possible with the help of an icebreaker. The severe ice 
obstruction was resolved by the end of February. 

In the course of February, the small cruisers had planned forays into the Hoofden, and for 
this purpose nights of mean void were planned before the actual new moon period. In particular, 
"V 69" was to be recorded on its return expected on February 11th by small cruisers. However, 
the boat returning from Ijmuiden made it home without support, since the exact time finally 
became known too late and the night of the return march was cloudy and foggy at times. "V 69" - 
Kapitanleutnant Boehm - stood in front of the Ems on February 12, 8 a.m. since the boat's 
compasses were unreliable (1). 

The intended operations of the small cruisers had to be abandoned because of the 
persistent fog. 


1) See P. 1657*° 
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With the arrival of the new moon period in mid-February, instead of the cruiser advances, 
which required a certain degree of visibility, torpedo boat advances into the Hoofden were 
ordered to damage suspected security forces and trade there. However, it only came on 21/22. 
February to an undertaking in which the deputy I. F. d. T., Fregattenkapitén Madlung, advanced 
on "Graudenz" with 7 boats of the 2nd Torpedo Boat Flotilla, 8 boats of the 8th Torpedo Boat 
Flotilla and 3 boats of the 18th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla up to the level of Amsterdam in the 
Hoofden, without the least of the enemy or seen by merchant ships. A February 23 from II. F. d. 
T., Kapitan zur See Heinrich, the advance initiated on "Regensburg" with II, VII torpedo boat 
flotilla and 18 torpedo boat half-flotilla had to be broken off after a few hours due to lack of 
sight. The day before, the two damaged boats of the IX. Torpedo Boat Flotilla "S 51" and "S 60" 
returned from Flanders to the German Bight without the need to receive the boats in poor 
weather and dark night. The further exploitation of this new moon period was prevented by fog. 

At the beginning of March 1917 the ships of the line "Kronprinz" and "GroSer Kurfiirst" 
collided during an exercise of the battleship squadron and the Ist Reconnaissance Group in the 
German Bight. Both ships were under repair for a long time. "Kronprinz" was ready to fight 
again on May 14, 1917, "GroBer Kurfiirst" on April 27, 1917. 


However, the loss of the two ships did not prevent Admiral Scheer from considering a 
larger undertaking with the entire High Seas Forces in the Hoofden. Although the advance did 
not materialize, its history and the considerations made in connection with this operation at the 
naval command and the Admiralty's staff are of fundamental importance for the course of the 
North Sea War. The Chief of the Admiralty staff of the Navy, Admiral v. Holtzendorff, on 
February 15, had informed the command of the High Seas Forces and the General Command of 
the Marine Corps that English ships escorted by destroyers would continue to operate between 
Holland and England. The Chief of the Admiral's staff, in view of the large number of fats from 
Holland to England and to deter Dutch shipping, considered it urgently desirable to disrupt this 
English escort by all means. Submarine attacks were not very promising because of the destroyer 
escort. 
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The Admiral's staff suggested that the steamboat routes, mainly those of Hoek van Holland and 
Ismuiden, be contaminated with mines. In the opinion of the Chief of the Admiralty's staff, the 
contamination of these steamship routes within the restricted area near its border had advantages: 
Establishing the extent of the contaminated areas and clearing the mines would be difficult and 
time-consuming, because of the greater distance of these areas from the English work base under 
the protection of strong naval forces. From this situation favorable prospects for attack could 
develop. 

Admirals v. Schréder and Scheer took the point of view of the mine contamination that it 
would endanger and hinder their own naval forces off the Flemish coast too much. The more 
effective means of supporting the submarines in the area concerned was seen in the approach of 
surface forces to traffic between England and Holland. Admiral Scheer, who correctly suspected 
that the majority of the English fleet was in the ports of the north-east coast of England, had the 
preparations made for an undertaking planned as follows, in the course of these considerations: 
the B. d. A. should work with the I., Il. and IV. Reconnaissance group, the I. F. d. T. on 
"Graudenz", the II. and VII. Torpedo Boat Flotilla and 5th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla in the 
night advance into the Hoofden to about the line Schouwenbank - Galloper and against the 
coastal section Lowestoft - OrfordneB so that it could be at Braune Bank at 7 am on the main day 
of operation. Attracts were the English naval forces in the Hoofden, the merchant ship and 
convoy traffic between Holland and England, the merchant ship traffic under the English coast 
and the bombardment of a coastal place. Airship reconnaissance was planned, as was aircraft 
reconnaissance by the Marine Corps. As things stood, no dedicated submarines were available 
for the operation. With regard to airship reconnaissance, the Operations order stated that it was 
not indispensable depending on the information available about the enemy may be. 

The operational order drawn up for this advance, which Admiral Scheer believed was 
within the scope of the general operational plan approved by the Kaiser, was sent to Admiral von 
Holtzendorff at the end of February. The latter considered the naval operation desirable, since the 
disturbance of the English escort, which the submarines could hardly reach, was urgently needed 
and pi method of damaging the escort by individual flotillas from Flanders had not led to the 
goal.~ 
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With regard to the moral effect, the chief of the admiralty's staff welcomed the advance, 
since the fleet thus demonstrated its full freedom of movement despite the tightened mine 
blockade. Admiral v. Holtzendorff believed, however, that he had to obtain the approval of the 
Kaiser, since a certain danger could be seen in the possibly missing aerial reconnaissance. The 
deliberations in the Admiralty's staff were that the Grand Fleet west of Lerschelling could seize 
the High Seas Fleet if it had learned of the advance six hours after passing the Outer Jade. The 
prerequisite for this, however, was that the Grand Fleet had time to gather the formations that 
were distributed across the various ports. The Admiral's staff also believed that they could not 
completely rule out the possibility that the Grand Fleet might accidentally receive news of the 
advance of the High Seas Fleet after the meeting had already taken place. According to these 
considerations, an unintentional encounter between the High Seas Fleet and the assembled 
English fleet was at least possible, especially since no submarine lines could be laid out as in 
preparation for the Skagerrak battle. An unfavorable outcome of the battle had to be taken into 
account, but in the opinion of the Admiral's staff it had to be avoided because of the negative 
effect on the attitude of the neutrals at this point in time. The implementation of the advance was 
therefore considered correct by the Deputy Chief of the Admiral's Staff, Vice Admiral Koch 
(Reinhard), according to a processing prepared for the immediate lecture, only with the 
participation of aerial reconnaissance. 

According to one of Admiral v. Holtzendorff's lecture, which in all probability was 
carried out in accordance with the above lines of thought, the Kaiser ordered that the advance 
should only be carried out if the planned aerial reconnaissance was secured. 

In the meantime "GrofSer Kurfiirst” and "Kronprinz" had dropped out and the Admiral's 
staff had been expressly informed that the intention of the Hoofden undertaking, which had to be 
carried out by March 12th at the latest for reasons of visibility (moon), would be retained. The 
Kaiser’s restrictive decision was felt by the Fleet Chief as a strong limitation of the trust shown 
in him so far and especially after the successes of the Skagerrak Battle. Admiral Scheer believed 
that by giving a special and detailed explanation of the measures he planned, he should advocate 
the absolutely necessary freedom of operations within the framework of the basically approved 
operational program. In an immediate template he stated the following: 

“After the unrestricted submarine trade war began, traffic from Holland to England 
became particularly important.”*” 
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Given the strong security provided by cruisers, destroyers and aircraft, it has not yet been 
possible to endanger it significantly. Even the torpedo boats of the Marine Corps have not yet 
been able to intercept a convoy. 

“A situation arose which gave the surface forces of the High Seas fleet the opportunity to 
successfully support the submarine trade war. For this it was necessary that light armed forces - 
cruisers and torpedo boats - dominate the Rotterdam - Harwich trade route when it became light, 
and that these armed forces be absorbed by the majority of the fleet. 

“Carrying out such an undertaking once required light of night - that is, the time up to 
March 12th this month - and the certainty that our armed forces could not be cut off by a superior 
enemy. 

“The focus of the task lies with Terschelling. After the heavy mine contamination that 
England has now carried out on the outermost border of the German Bight - the Terschelling / 
Hornsriff line, it can be expected that the enemy will not fight within Terschelling. 

“Under normal circumstances, there are only parts of the enemy in the ports from the 
Tyne to the south that will not leave in such a way that they are still exposed to night torpedo 
attacks. However, drawing forces from the Firth of Forth requires 12 hours for armored cruisers 
with an average journey of 25 nm, 15 hours for ships of the line with an average journey of 20 
nm, and 3 hours more from Moray. Since our foremost armed forces do not enter the area before 
10 p.m., where experience has shown that enemy submarines and reports of our departure are to 
be expected, the enemy will not leave the northern ports before 12 p.m., i.e. not before 3 p.m. can 
be gathered at Terschelling. 

“But our cruisers already collect the main body from 7 a.m. So, after all the calculations 
made in advance, we have it firmly in our hands to be the focus of attention before the enemy. 

“The task is urgent, the time - limited anyway because of the moon - becomes more 
unfavorable with the waning nights from month to month. 

“Tf there are no unusual observations about special shifts in forces among the enemy, the 
implementation offers no danger to our fleet, but the prospect of a strong success." 
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“The creation and processing of the advance is based on these basic considerations. 

"The decision now remains for the leadership to correctly assess the influence of the 
weather conditions and enemy measures on the approach and execution of the operation in order 
to solve the task in accordance with Your Majesty's general orders. 

"The passage contained in the operational order," Air reconnaissance is intended for the 
enterprise, but not indispensable depending on the information available from the enemy, "was 
meant in this sense. I took it up because in the evaluation of the aerial reconnaissance for me ie. 
The greatest responsibility lies to Majesty and the aerial reconnaissance is so dependent on the 
weather that it can fail at any moment even during an advance. 

"The passage contained in the operation order, 'Air reconnaissance is planned for the 
operation, but not indispensable depending on the available information from the enemy’, was 
meant in this sense. I took it on because, for me, the greatest responsibility lies in the assessment 
of air reconnaissance towards His Majesty, and air reconnaissance is so dependent on the 
weather that it can fail at any moment, even during an advance." 

In response to this immediate report, Admiral Scheer received the decision of the Kaiser, 
communicated by the Chief of the Navy Cabinet, Admiral von Muller, to the Admiral's Chief of 
Staff, that the order carefully considered by the Kaiser should remain as it was. Admiral v. 
Holtzendorff, however, considered it appropriate, considering the mental imponderables, to 
expressly note that he had personally advocated carrying out the advance and that he had given 
the Kaiser a lecture in line with the last statements made by Admiral Scheer. However, he had to 
mention the possible waiver of security through aerial reconnaissance, because after the Battle of 
the Skagerrak the Kaiser repeatedly pointed out and insisted on the application of all measures 
necessary to avoid a collision with the enemy under unfavorable conditions. It is not doubtful, 
however, that the decision of the Kaiser brought about in this way also affected the assessment of 
the situation and the attitude of Admiral v. Holtzendorff corresponded. 

The imperial decision was rejected by Admiral Scheer and his next responsible adviser, 
the Chief of Staff, Kapitan zur See v. Trotha (Adolf), and the Head of the Operations 
Department, Kapitan zur See v. Levetzow (Magnus), felt with restlessness and concern as an 
unjustified inhibition.”"! 
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The question of trust was touched; on the direct path between the emperor as supreme naval 
command and the naval commander, a certain rift in the relationship of trust seemed to have 
become discernible. Differences of opinion between the Chief of the Fleet and the Admiralty's 
Staff found new food. The imperial decision made Admiral Scheer fear that Admiral v. 
Holtzendorff and with him the Admiral's staff had fallen back on a line previously suspected of 
saving the fleet for the conclusion of peace and in case the English, who blocked the German 
Bight themselves, would advance violently through the Belte if they were affected by the effects 
of the submarine war would be forced to act. These assumptions made by the Fleet Chief vis-a- 
vis the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff can be explained by the constant struggle between military 
and political leadership. Admiral v. Holtzendorff was largely viewed by the front as an exponent 
of political leadership; like the Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg assumed the idea of 
saving up the fleet for the conclusion of peace. The very thought of "saving up" the fleet "had an 
effect on Admiral Scheer and his staff like the red rag on the bull. Admiral Scheer rightly wanted 
to harm the enemy wherever he could take advantage of him; even a small advantage outweighed 
the greater a fleet that had been saved until the end of the war, but had become rusty. 
Furthermore, it was feared that the negative decision could seep through to the High Seas Fleet 
and encourage a spirit of harmful passivity existing suspicion had led to the inexpedient path of 
the immediate report, in which the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff felt ignored and which had led 
to a dead end. 

From an operational point of view, the imperial decision, which wanted to rule out a 
decisive setback due to the far overestimated airship reconnaissance, weighed more heavily than 
the Supreme Naval Command had probably intended. Major setbacks due to enemy influence 
could only be ruled out if the High Seas Fleet no longer carried out any operations outside the 
German Bight. But as soon as more far-reaching undertakings - like the one now planned - were 
approved in principle, the only question was whether one wanted to accept a greater or lesser 
degree of risk or not. The assessment of this measure was based on tactical considerations and 
could ultimately only lie with the Fleet Chief.°”” 
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The aerial reconnaissance had so far offered no security against surprises. On May 31, 1916, in 
the absence of airship reconnaissance, Admiral Scheer had masterfully managed to make the 
High Seas Fleet successful from the combat contact with the assembled Grand Fleet; On August 
19, 1916, the airship reconnaissance had misled the fleet chief through false observations. 
Airship reconnaissance could therefore not be made the decisive basis of operations. It was an 
essential finding of the Battle of the Skagerrak that the High Seas Feet had been able to fight for 
operational freedom even from an unfavorable position. Overestimation of aerial reconnaissance 
and underestimation of the difficulties that had to be overcome in any combination of the High 
Seas Fleet for an enterprise had played a part in the restrictive order. 

Those outside the fleet and its daily worries could not have a full overview of how 
difficult it had become over time, at a time when the moon phase, weather conditions and the 
recently increasingly hindering mine situation allowed all naval forces of the High Seas Fleet 
ready to assemble in the North Sea. To maintain the combat readiness of each unit and the 
formations, energetic measures were necessary if one did not want to accept a noticeable drop in 
combat strength. The submarine war made the greatest demands on the large ships; Officers of 
all degrees, specialists in weapons and engines - and in general the best personnel at that - had to 
be given in large numbers for the submarines to be put into service. The rapidly growing sea 
aviation also made high personnel demands that had to be met. There was a lot of coming and 
going on the ships, the substitutes for officers and men who had been handed in were, depending 
on the situation, inexperienced and did not always consist of fully serviceable and on-board 
personnel. The combat readiness of the individual ships had to be kept at a high level through 
intensive training service, and since changes in commanders were necessary from time to time 
with the length of the war, larger-scale formation and targeting exercises, which could only be 
held in the Baltic Sea, were possible to avoid less and less. The training of torpedo boat flotillas 
in minesweeping became an essential part of the submarine war with the growing mine blockade 
and, in addition to the dispatch of torpedo boat flotillas to Flanders, made it necessary for 
individual flotillas to be absent from the German Bight for a longer period of time.” 
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In addition to the demands on personnel, all units had to undergo regular and foresighted lengthy 
yard repair work. 

If long-prepared opportunities to go to sea with the assembled High Seas Fleet on far- 
reaching undertakings were missed for reasons that were not absolutely necessary, the High Seas 
Fleet as a whole threatened to suffer damage. Reasons should be avoided to inhibit the healthy 
urge to operate of the High Seas Fleet. It became a heavy burden when the fleet commander was 
prevented from taking advantage of the rare opportunities to destroy the enemy by restrictions of 
any kind beyond his basic ties. The long, hard winter, with the inhibitions caused by the icing of 
the rivers, had done the rest to make the men in charge of the front feel particularly strongly 
when the weather had finally changed. 

On March 11th there was unreliable weather in the North Sea area, wind east to south- 
southeast, strength 4 to 7; the weather forecast did not suggest airship reconnaissance for the next 
and last day, considering the moon phase. With a heavy heart, the fleet chief gave up the 
undertaking and released the units for exercises that had been planned for a long time, during 
which the VII. and IX. Flotilla was particularly urgent in mine hunting. 

During the fleet exercises carried out in the Baltic Sea in March 1917, the battleship 
"Baden", commissioned in October 1916, took over service as the fleet flagship after it had been 
prepared for combat. The High Seas Fleet now had two capital ships armed with 38 cm SK in the 
battleships "Baden" and "Bayern". 

On March 23, the HI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Kahle, went to Flanders 
and entered Zeebrugge as planned on March 24th, replaced with the VI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitin TilleBen, to operate jointly from the bases there. The VI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla 
returned to Germany on March 29th. 

It would be a long time before the entire High Seas Fleet went out to sea again. 


Various signs indicated that the British would counter the growing danger of submarines 


with energetic means. There was increasing news that a strong attack on the Flemish ports 
appeared to be imminent.” 
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The likelihood of operations in Flanders also increased because it was certainly not 
unknown in England that a lively trade was being prepared between Rotterdam and the Ems and 
that it was increasingly getting under way from April onwards. British undertakings were also to 
be expected against these individual steamers or those moving together, be it through mines, 
submarines or attacks by surface forces. 

The overall situation in the German Bight was to be assessed in such a way that the fight 
against the mine blockade was the most important task at the forefront. The permanent provision 
of entry and exit routes for the submarines, their safe escort to the edge of the danger zone and 
beyond that the creation of widened routes, to maintain the operational freedom of the high seas 
forces were the essential tasks to which all forces had to be committed. The actual fight against 
the mines was still led by the I. and II. Minesweeping flotilla, the auxiliary minesweeping 
flotilla of the North Sea, the barrier breakers, the special group of the North Sea outpost flotilla 
based on cunning and the outpost flotilla of the Ems. Over time, torpedo boat flotillas had joined 
these actual mine search forces. Until the end of April 1917, the L, V., VI, VII. and IX. Torpedo 
Boat Flotilla equipped and trained with minesweepers. 

As the mine belt moved away from the inner German Bight, it was necessary to move 
groups of small cruisers to the Ems to protect the mine search groups working on the barriers. 
Airships and airplanes were constantly used in the security service, so that advances by the High 
Seas Fleet would have resulted in a decrease in the work to be carried out on the barriers, which 
had to be temporarily accelerated. For the time being, the Fleet Chief did not consider 
undertakings outside the German Bight to be expedient on his own initiative, especially since the 
outflow routes could by no means be viewed as mine-proof for ship groups at times. 

In the meantime, Admiral Scheer had to reckon with the fact that in the event of an attack 
by enemy surface forces against the Flemish ports with the High Seas Fleet he would be able to 
operate outside the barrier belt, for example in the area of the Hoofden. He thought he had to 
give special consideration to this possibility when, in May 1917, credible news arrived of an 
intended attack on the Flanders coast by English, French and American surface forces.* 
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Large parts of the English fleet had been seen in the Firth of Forth and increased the prospect 
that the English main body would take a stand-by position in the southern North Sea, about the 
northern exit of the Hoofden, in the event of a large-scale attack on Flanders. In this case, 
Admiral Scheer was determined to take action against this enemy with the High Seas Fleet, and 
informed the Chief of the Admiral's staff of his intentions to operate. In this case the High Seas 
Fleet wanted to advance on a mine-free route along the Dutch coast; the exit from the English 
restricted area was intended at Texel in the late afternoon hours. Further behavior had to depend 
on the situation. Admiral Scheer wanted, however, in the evening hours to take every favorable 
opportunity to strike at the northern exit of the Hoofden and try to bring the light forces to attack 
at night. For the departure reconnaissance by 8 airships, which spread from 56° north latitude in 
a large arc from the sea area east of Edinburgh to the north exit of the Hoofden, and by airplanes 
were planned. The II. Squadron was intended to take over the security service in the German 
Bight. 

The Chief of the Admiralty's staff believed the intentions of Admiral Scheer, although 
they were fundamentally within the scope of the operational freedom granted to him, to have to 
submit a detailed consideration to the Kaiser’s for a decision. Admiral v. Holtzendorff on the 
whole, was in favor of the enterprise. He saw in Admiral Scheer's dispositions primarily the 
intention to damage the Grand Fleet directly, but recognized in the undertaking an indirect relief 
of the Flemish coast. He underlined the existence of adequate march protection against the 
danger of mines and submarines, aerial reconnaissance with all available air forces, which would 
enable the Fleet Chief to make his decision on the spot according to the respective situation. 
Admiral v. Holtzendorff explained: “If the situation is favorable for the enterprise, it can lead to 
the success of defeating part of the English Fleet and increasing the opponent's losses by 
advancing light forces at night. 

“The enterprise should take place in the evening hours, provided that the heavy armed 
forces are deployed. The return march will have to pause on the path of the advance because of 
the mine contamination in the English restricted area of the North Sea. 

“To accept a battle with the entire High Seas Forces after leaving the restricted area at the 
northern exit of the Hoofden demands the favorable conditions, which the chief of the oceans 
makes a prerequisite for the implementation of his plan.”“° 
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Because in the sea area under consideration, which takes our armed forces further away from 
their base than the enemy from fine bases, our fleet west of the Dutch coast and the English 
restricted area would lack the freedom of movement that is a basic condition for victoriously 
fighting a battle against considerably superior armed forces. 

"Your Majesty has reserved the use of the entire fleet in the present war situation to the 
Supreme Command. That is why I support the intention of the High Seas Chief to accept a battle 
only under proper conditions, the timely termination of which the High Seas Chief must keep in 
hand." 

In response to this submission, the Kaiser decided: “I want to follow your approval of the 
enterprise with the proviso that the High Seas Chief keeps the punctual termination in hand in 
such a way that a battle in an unfavorable tactical-strategic situation against superior forces is 
safely avoided. Such final use of my fleet is reserved for my own orders in accordance with the 
overall war situation." This decision of the Kaiser was also approved by Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg. 

Admiral v. Holtzendorff had correctly recognized that Admiral Scheer wanted to set up 
the undertaking in a form which, as far as this was at all possible during the war, reserved for 
him the freedom of action and, based on the experience of the Skagerrak battle in particular, 
enabled him to exploit favorable circumstances to the best of his ability and to avoid 
unfavorable. The Admiral's Chief of Staff also recognized the value of the advance of the High 
Seas Fleet towards Flanders in the planned form in several respects. It is all the more surprising 
that he restricted the basic support for the operational intentions of the Fleet Commander by 
clauses which in themselves did not necessarily imply any actual, but psychological stresses on 
the Fleet Commander as soon as they were brought to his knowledge in the form of an imperial 
will. The Kaiser’s decision adhered to the suggestion made by the chief of the Admiral's staff 
and represented a renewed and emphatic warning for Admiral Scheer to be careful on the other 
hand, such arrangements had to suffer further losses. On the many actual inhibitions that the 
North Sea warfare from the German Bight was heavily burdened at this time, there was also 
emotional weight. The enterprise itself did not take place because the expected English attack on 
the Flemish coast did not materialize.”*’ 
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9. Mine Warfare and securing the German Bight. 
(February 1, 1917 to May 31, 1917.) 


English mine operations, which blocked the German Bight and were intended to make it 
increasingly difficult for the submarines to enter and leave the harbor, increased in size in the 
course of 1917. At the beginning of February 1917, the English government declared a certain 
limited sea area around the German Bight a restricted area and indicated its intention to proceed 
with mine closure within the border of this area (1). The borders of the English and German 
restricted areas were subject to changes from time to time. The changes in the restricted areas in 
the course of 1917 can be seen from map 16 (mine location and restricted area borders 1917). 

The operational situation of the English mine barriers in front of the German Bight was 
based on a long-range reconnaissance activity carried out directly from land by English 
submarines. The systematic monitoring of German radio telegraphy, which until October 1917 
was used relatively carelessly by the small units in the anti-mine service, also gave the enemy 
important clues. It was not unknown that two main routes had developed for the outgoing and 
incoming submarines, which were given by the advantages of safe navigational control: in the 
north near Hornsriff and in the west along the German coast via Norderney, Borkum and 
Ameland. In addition to these two main routes, attempts were made to break routes through the 
middle of the German Bight that were necessary for the fleet to leave the Dutch coast. The 
English mining operations were directed against these recognized German measures. However, it 
was difficult to correctly interpret the proposed mine barriers from a navigational point of view, 
especially since throwing by surface forces could generally only take place at night. The 
navigationally precise approach to the German Bight from the center was not easy, as landmarks 
were missing and the irregular current conditions in the North Sea increased the navigational 
difficulties. In addition, auxiliary buoys, which the enemy could carry off or destroy, could not 
be expected to lie perfectly. 


1) See p. 188 ff.7"8 
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So it was understandable that the actual location of the barriers did not always correspond to the 
intended one. The English miners had to reckon with this; they were therefore forced to take due 
consideration when approaching their own barriers that had previously been placed; the new 
barriers could not be applied immediately after the previous ones. The approach of the inner 
German Bight by English submarines became more dangerous, as they had to reckon with 
countermeasures in the form of protective barriers and low-lying submarine mines from the 
German side. These circumstances contributed - apart from operational aspects - to moving the 
English mine belt further and further away from the inner German Bight. Over time, the areas 
around Hornsriff and west of the Ems to Terschelling and west of Terschelling formed a tangle 
of mine barriers that was difficult to overlook. 

In the course of 1916, British naval forces laid a total of 1,679 mines in the German 
Bight. The German defense had dealt with these mines relatively easily; the English mines had 
hitherto not been very sensitive and, on the whole, easy to clear. In the spring of 1917, however, 
the first lead-cap mines thrown by English submarines were encountered, which were based on 
the German model and were highly sensitive and effective. But the enormous increase in the 
number of old-style mines thrown in the first few months of 1917 also presented German mine 
defense with tasks that could hardly be compared with the previous ones. The number and 
quality of the English mine-layers had been increased in order to carry out the new operational 
program. Since there was a shortage of merchant ships that could be converted into mine-layers 
as a result of the submarine trade war, the English admiralty primarily resorted to warships. In 
the course of 1917 the following naval forces were used to lay mines in the German Bight: 

the submarines "E 34", "E41". "NE 45", "E 46". "E51", "E54", 

the miners "Angora", "Princess Margaret" and "Wahine", 

the small cruisers "Ariadne" and "Bellona". "Blanche", "Galatea", "Inconstant". 
"Phaeton", "Royalist", 

Flotilla leader "Abdiel", the torpedo boat destroyers "Tarpon" and "Telemachus". 

With regard to the lunar period, each surface vehicle could generally be used to lay mines 
three times a month. Between February and May 1917, English submarines laid 15 mine barriers 
of 19 to 20 mines each. It is noteworthy that apart from the underground mine barriers that were 
laid in the area from Borkum to Terschelling during April and May, no further underground mine 
barriers were laid in the inner German Bight.”” 
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The main attack by the submarines was initially directed against the route from List through the 
Nordmandstief, which between January and April 1917 was blocked by 8 submarine mine 
barriers. 

The surface forces turned mainly against the central outer area of the German Bight: In 
the period between February and May, 5147 mines were thrown there. Given the large extent of 
this area, this number did not mean as much as the attacks directed against the northern and 
southern outlet route with a lower number of mines: between February and May 1917 no fewer 
than 13 mine barriers with 2124 mines were set in the Hornsriff area and 3 mine barriers in the 
southwest thrown with 2381 mines. 

The intensified mine warfare led to the improvement of the escort service for incoming 
and outgoing submarines and to organize them more tightly. Due to the bad experience with the 
barrier breakers, which only secured a narrow search width, torpedo boats and fish steamers were 
primarily used for escorting submarines from March 1917 onwards. Outpost flotilla of the Ems 
and auxiliary minesweeping flotilla were provided with the necessary boat material and routinely 
assigned to the escort service. The auxiliary minesweeping flotilla regularly provided one of the 
three half-flotillas on watch for escort from the Ems to the west and from Heligoland to the 
north. The outpost flotilla of the Ems began escorting torpedo boats and fishing steamers from 
the Ems to the west in April 1917. In addition to these associations, which regularly act as 
escorts, torpedo boats and half -flotillas also carried out escorts to and from the north. 

The mine contamination in the northern access to the German Bight (1) began hesitantly 
in 1917 and primarily indicated an increased activity of mine-laying submarines. The north exit 
from Sylt to Hornsriff was blocked with 3 blocks in January and February 1917: block 4 by "E 
45" on January 24, block 7 by "Abdiel" on January 29 and block 9 by "E 45" on January 9 
February. Barrier 4 was found after three weeks while searching the way out of the usual 
fairway. The barrier was cleared on February 26th after clearing work by Ist Korvettenkapitan 
Bobssien and III. Minesweeping Flotilla - Kapitanleutnant Wolfram - as well as the auxiliary 
minesearching flotilla - Korvettenkapitén Krah. 


1) Map 16, mine location and restricted area borders 1917.7°° 
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In the first days of February the 9th Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla, Korvettenkapitin 
Faulborn, came across Barrier 7 (80 mines) thrown by "Abdiel" on January 29th while searching 
for routes. This blockage obstructed the route from List to Hornsriff and suggested that the 
commonly used route was being watched. The auxiliary minesweeping flotilla was 
commissioned with the clearing. On February 17th, during the clearing work, the search boat 
"Friedrich Kahl", Oberleutnant z. S. der Seewehr Lommel, hit a mine and sank within a minute. 
The crew was rescued except for the commander and three men. The further clearing work was 
now the III. Minesweeping Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Wolfram, transferred. Since the evacuation 
of barrier 7 was desired, but not absolutely necessary, the work was not finished until March. 

The third barrier between List and Hornsriff - barrier 9 - as well as barrier 4 consisted of 
time mines. The timing devices were supposed to sink the mines after 38 days. However, the 
time facilities did not work properly under all circumstances, and the dates of the ineffectiveness 
of the time mines were not certain. Under these circumstances the already dubious advantages of 
time mines became irrelevant; the use of permanent mines would have been more appropriate in 
the interests of the attacker. Barrier 9, which was also a little off the beaten track and in an area 
frequented by Danish fishermen, did not come into effect until May 11th, when the command 
boat of the 5th auxiliary minesweeping half-flotilla "August Bréhan", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. 
Dost, was searching the coastal path north of List, where later thrown mines were suspected, ran 
into a mine and immediately sank. The crew was rescued except for the half-flotilla chief, 
Kapiténleutnant d. R. Beste, and 3 men. 

During the control work in the Hornsriff area, which was ordered in mid-March, the II. 
Minesweeping flotilla on March 15, 4 nm. northwest of the List bell barrel, the surface level of a 
lead cap submarine mine was sighted after it had already observed the surface level of an English 
lead cap submarine mine on March 9 during clearing work in front of the mouth of the Ems. To 
determine the species, a cut mine was carefully taken on board and dismantled. It turned out that 
the mine was largely modeled on the German one. Although there was no doubt that these mines 
were particularly dangerous, namely when they were shallow, the clearing work continued. A 
lookout was placed on the forecastle of the boats, which could see shallow mines on the smooth 
sea. Despite these precautionary measures, "M 24", Leutnant z. S. d. R. Hiibner, did not succeed 
in avoiding a mine that had been set up in front of the bow.”*! 
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"M 24" was hit on the starboard side, got a big leak and sagged pretty low in front. The mast 
broke halfway up, the bridge was destroyed. The commander, who had only taken over the boat 
the evening before, and the boatswain's mate on watch became thrown into the water; 3 men 
were killed, 3 seriously injured. The boat sank after a short time to 15 m water depth after 
attempts to save it were unsuccessful. The dangerous barrier was thrown by "E 46" on March 
13th. The location was cleverly chosen, but the surface conditions betrayed it too quickly. On the 
morning of March 15, the 1st torpedo boat half-flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Spie® (Fritz), had 
searched the way with new oil boats and probably passed the barrier. 

The new type of mine made the fight against the mines much more difficult. In contrast 
to previous experience, every touch meant an immediate detonation. The flotilla chief of the HI. 
Minesweeping flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Wolfram, wrote in his diary on March 15th: “Today's 
experience confirms what I emphasized earlier in the war experience in 1915, that the M-boats 
are not suitable for fighting shallow, well-functioning mines like ours and the Russian lead-cap 
mines. Against such, one must always fall back on the smallest possible vehicles. It is very 
questionable whether in the further course of the war the North Sea Theater can manage without 
motorboat clearance divisions. So far the need has not existed, with the improvement of the 
English mines it suddenly emerges." 

During the next few days the clearing work was continued by the I. Minesweeping 
Flotilla, Korvettenkapitaén Bobsien; On March 21, the 2nd minesweeping half-flotilla, 
Kapiténleutnant Riither, had already cleared a few mines when, when approaching with a search 
device over the route "U26" traveled with the clearing device, Oberleutnant z. S. d. R. von 
Burstin, ran on a Mine, which detonated under the engine room. The boat broke through 
immediately. Fore and aft sank in 7 minutes. 7 men were killed, 3 men were seriously wounded. 
While the crew was being salvaged, "M 16", mine chief helmsman from Horn, came across that 
was within the searched area hit a mine and sank in 4 minutes. The boat leaned heavily at first 
and then sank on a level keel so that the top of the mast protruded out of the water. The mine hit 
on "M 16" resulted in 3 dead, 1 seriously and 1| slightly wounded. The suspicion that torpedoes 
fired from a submarine and not mines were the cause of the detonations was unbelievable, 
despite a torpedo trajectory that some people allegedly saw.?* 
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The shallow water and the proximity of the dangerous barrier did not suggest the presence of a 
submarine. It was entirely possible that a mine had been dragged into the area already searched. 

The further work on the dangerous barrier has now been temporarily abandoned. When 
the 1st minesweeping half-flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Gebhardt (Heinrich), crossed the cleared area 
on the way from List to Graa Dyb lightship on March 30th, "M 15", mines chief helmsman 
Albeck, came across a mine and sank within 14 minutes. 16 men were killed, 2 seriously, 11 
slightly wounded. Again, this was a mine that had been dragged into the cleared area. 11 of the 
20 mines in the small barrier had now been cleared and 4 had detonated among the boats. The 
first encounter with these new mines had made a strong impression and initially underlined the 
demand for shallow clearing vehicles. 

At the beginning of April, the II. Mine-clearing Division, Korvettenkapitén Altvater 
(August), came to List from the Baltic Sea at the request of the Fleet Chief. It consisted of the 
mother ship "Amnion" and 12 deployable motor boats. The opportunities to sweep in the North 
Sea, however, were rare for the sensitive motor boats in the mostly prevailing sea conditions 
there. In April, the 2nd clearing division only has one day, in May could work for six days, even 
the inspection of the area of barrier 18 was not quite finished after that, as the area still had to be 
searched in June - a sign of the aggravating effect of the newly emerged barrier means. 

On March 20, the command boat of the 10th torpedo boat half-flotilla, Kapitanleutnant 
Klein, sighted a lead-cap mine just below the surface while searching the way, which belonged 
to barrier 19, thrown on March 17 by "E51". The 10th Torpedo Boats -Half-flotilla searched the 
area of the sighted lead-cap mine several times without finding anything. In the next few days 
the area was passed several times by the 1st Torpedo-Boat-Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Spiess 
(Fritz), without the scattered mines being discovered but the special group of the North Sea 
outpost flotilla was at sea for a few days to combat submarines in this area at the end of March, 
the command boat "Bismarck", Lieutenant z. S. Schlieder, when in a south-westerly storm hit a 
mine at lock 19. The boat sank in 15 seconds, the brave commander, who was also the leader of 
the special group, was killed with the tried and tested "Bismarck" crew except 3 men who were 
rescued, perished.”** 
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By the end of March, the German submarines had crossed the area north of Hornsriff 
without escort and without encountering mine barriers. The barriers placed there had hitherto had 
long distances between mines, and only after the English Mine Formation had been reinforced in 
mid-March by the two cruisers "Royalist" and "Blanche", barriers were thrown with small mine 
spacing. At first, however, the English mine-layers stuck to the blocking form of the simple line. 

On April 6, the outgoing "U 22", Oberleutnant z. S. Scherb, reported that it had struck a 
mine north of Hornsriff. It was mine barrier 22, laid on March 23 at a strength of 235 mines by 
"Abdiel", "Royalist" and "Blanche". "U 22" had been escorted to Hornsriff by a group of the 4th 
Auxiliary Minesweeping Half-Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant d. R. Kerstiens, and was just about to go 
under water in order to safely cross the area to the English restricted border when it was hit on 
the port side aft. The 2nd Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, chief i. V. Kapitaénleutnant Reich, was sent 
to haul in the U-boat and brought in the "U 22" that had been towed. The area northwest of 
Hornsriff had to be considered mine-contaminated and the submarine escort had to be relocated 
to a point further west of Hornsriff. 

When the 2nd Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, Kapiténleutnant Kolbe (Hans), was searching 
between List, Graa Dyb and the coast on April 16, it sighted an anchored lead cap mine that was 
shot down by an outpost boat belonging to the List group, which was constantly on patrol here. It 
was a mine at barrier 29 that was thrown by "E 41" on April 14th and was not found by the List 
group, which however had no mine detection equipment, nor by the numerous Danes fishing 
here. More mines in this barrier were found by the 2nd Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla while 
searching the List - Nordmandstief route. The mines found in several places between the Lister 
Deep and Hornsriff in May (barrages 9 and 29) led to the decision to clear or check the U-boat 
exit route in the north with as many workers as possible. Breakthrough work through the mine 
belt in the west was temporarily suspended, and larger naval operations were initially put on 
hold. 

In April, strong mine closures had also been determined further west on the "Blue" route 
(see Map 16). The 9th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Miiller (Adolf), had received 
the order on April 19 to search along this route after a barrier breaker run on April 8 had 
indicated that this route was suspected of being a mine when the device slipped out.”>4 
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This accidental slipping out of the device of the barrier breaker was not caused by mines, but led 
to the detection of barrier 30, which was only thrown on April 18 by "Abdiel", "Royalist" and 
"Blanche" with 235 mines. The search trip of the 9th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla was delayed due 
to rough seas, and it was not until April 23 that the half-flotilla encountered barrier 30. The lock 
suggested very precise observations by the English, who apparently knew the position of the war 
lightship designed for U-boat escort and barrage trips. The auxiliary minesweeper flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitaén Krah (Walter), was ordered to establish the new barrier. On April 30, while the 
1st and 5th half-flotilla were working, they encountered the northern part of the barrier. Here the 
search boat "Kuhwéarder", Mine chief helmsman Busse, ran into a mine and sank. The crew was 
rescued. 

Work on barrier 30 was continued at the beginning of May by the 5th - Kapitaénleutnant 
Glimpf - and 7th Minesweeping Half-Flotilla - Kapitaénleutnant Nerger. They were important in 
that it was here that the first irregular barrier was found and cleared. The difficulties that 
opposed the work were considerably greater than with the previous single-row locks, since it was 
not easy to get an exact picture of the location of the barrier. During the search of the cleared 
area by the 5th Minesweeping Half-Flotilla, "©M 49", Mine chief helmsman Manneck, ran into a 
mine on May 7th. The hit killed 5 men and seriously injured 6. When brought in by 2 M-boats, 
the "M 49 "," M49 "sagged so much through the swell that the line had to be thrown off and" M 
49 "had to be handed over to the tug" Albatros "to be towed in. However," M 49 "sank halfway 
to List. Even though the clearing work on barrier 30 had cleared away large parts of the barrier, a 
barrier-breaking trip carried out in the night of May 17-18 showed that individual mines of 
barrier 30 were still lying. On the way back, on May 18, at 6 a.m., the barrier breaker "Franken" 
ran into a mine on this barrier. "Franconia" succeeded with the support of "V28", lieutenant 
captain v. Miinch to be dragged in by the barrier breaker "Solingen". 

On April 24th the List outpost group reported that the Danish lightships had pulled in and 
replaced by gas barrels. The measure played no role in terms of navigation and did not prevent 
the drive through the North Mandal Depression either.” 
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At the Norwegian's deep passage, which had recently been used several times by German 
submarines, they were accompanied by boats of the North Sea picket boat flotilla to protect them 
against enemy submarines. On April 26, when the picket boat "Senator Sachse", Commandant 1. 
V. Leutnant z. S. d. R. Bauer (Hubert), marched to the northern exit of the deep to pick up a 
submarine, "Senator Sachse" ran into a mine of barrier 28, thrown on April 14th, in the middle of 
the low and sank within a minute, losing 12 dead and 4 wounded. The Nordmandstief had to be 
considered closed and could not be used by U-boats until further notice 

When on May 23rd the 2nd - Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Thele - and 6th Auxiliary Mine 
Search Half-Flotilla - Kapitanleutnant d. R. Wilke - searched the Nordmandstief, they came 
across mines again, namely the barriers 26 and 28. The steamer "Othmarschen", helmsman 
Mewes, ran into a mine at barrier 28 and sank with the loss of 7 men The main fairway was lost 
in the North Mandalstief, especially since the airship "L 23", Kapitaénleutnant Bockholt, had 
reported individual mines at the northern exit of the main fairway on May 23. This was the 
barrier 25 laid by "E 45" on April 2nd. 

The work of the I. Mine clearing division was now limited to searching the side fairway 
where no mines were found. This work was supported by the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla. 
The mine closure north of Hornsriff was only partially known until May. 

The mine closure north of Hornsriff was only partially known until May. On May Ist and 
3rd, the airships "L 23", Kapitaénleutnant Bockholt, and "L 45", Kapitaénleutnant KGlle, the large 
barrage 34 (1000 mines) thrown by "Princess Margaret", "Angora" and "Wahme" on April 27th 
and reported. On May 2nd, the 10th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Klein 
(Friedrich), found mines belonging to barrier 31 while trying to find a way west south of the 
Hornsriff barrier. This barrier, consisting of 1308 mines, was thrown by Princess Margaret, 
Angora, Wahine and Ariadne on April 20th. According to the statements of the airships and the 
10th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, the way from List to the west was blocked.””° 
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The 2nd Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla slipped several times northwest of Hornsriff on May 
Ath, detonating a mine in the device; at the same time "L 23" (Bockholt) flew over the barrier and 
was able to follow it from a length of 3 nm. 

This blocked position caused the fleet chief to block the approach to Hornsriff from the 
north-west, which was prevented by the enemy blocking, by means of a protective barrier (see 
map 16). He considered it right to take this control mark, which the German armed forces could 
do without, from the enemy. Another German barrier north of Vyl-lightship was supposed to 
repel mining operations against the Nordmandstief. 

The German barriers were thrown on the night of May 13th to 14th by the mine-layer 
"Senta", Kapitaénleutnant d.R. Reimers. The 2nd Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla as well as the Ist and 
5th Minesweeping Half-Flotilla had searched the barrier on May 13, about two hours before the 
"Senta" arrived the search had been repeated by a Barrier breaker group. "Senta" itself was 
secured by a torpedo boat half-flotilla. The Hornsriff barrier was thrown according to plan, while 
the Vyl barrier, which was laid to protect the north Mandy Depression, was thrown imprecisely, 
about 2 nautical miles south than intended. The two barriers consisted of a total of 620 Mines. 

Coincidentally, the English had once again used the Hornsriff light buoy as a means of 
control the night before the "Senta" was blocked, to throw barrier 36, consisting of 235 mines, 
with "Abdiel", "Royalist" and "Blanche" south of Hornsriff light buoy. It is highly probable that 
"Senta" and the barrier breakers, when they headed for the Hornsriff light buoy, crossed the 
English barrier that was thrown on the night of May 12/13. If the laying order had been reversed, 
the English with their mine-loaded cruisers would have had to pass our close protective barrier. 

On May 14, the Ist and 5th Auxiliary Minesweeping Half-Flotillas were to search for 
ways to enter south of the new German Hornsriff barrier from the west. As a result of the strong 
northerly entanglement of the river, the formations got caught in barriers 17 and 11 and finally, 
while they thought they were 9 nm to the south, in the German Hornsriff barrier, with all 
equipment slipping out, one mine detonated and a German mine demolished. The current shift, 
which was later precisely determined in this case, clearly showed how unsafe the navigationally 
intended closure positions could be compared to the actual closure positions in this area.”>’ 
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On the evening of May 14, "U 59", Kapitaénleutnant Freiherr v. Fircks, set sail north with 
the steamers "Orion", "Fulda" and "Kleiss" of the 3rd Auxiliary Minesweeping Flotilla. In very 
hazy weather, the war lightship lying southwest of the position of the non-exposed Vyl lightship 
had not been seen. The "UC 51", Oberleutnant z. S. Galster, coming from the north, which came 
into sight in the now almost foggy weather, was handed over to the inlet convoy; "UC 51" 
arrived at the fog buoy behind "Kleiss" without incident. 

The "Orion" and "Fulda" squads followed the "U 59" at a distance of 600 m, continued 
their journey in thick fog at times. When "Orion" believed it could steer westward free of English 
barriers, the search line broke. The steamers brought their equipment out on the opposite course 
to check and again got the "U 59" in sight ahead, which had been lost in the foggy weather. 
Shortly before the gang reached the submarine, "U 59" ran into a mine. Shortly before the gang 
reached the U-boat, "U 59" ran into a mine. The two steamers retreated immediately, and a mine 
detonated on "Fulda". "Fulda", mine helmsman Liihmann, sank with a loss of 5 men; only the 
dying commander and 4 men were swept up by the likewise sinking "U 59". Also "U 59" and 
"Fulda" had run into the German horn reef barrier, which they unfortunately had no knowledge 
of. Their location was due to the current transfer 6 nm further north than they had assumed. The 
outpost boat "Heinrich Rahtjen" (1) from the List group dispatched to the scene of the accident, 
which was supposed to try to make contact with the sunken submarine, ran up on 15 mm around 
noon upon a mine of barrier 36 and sank with the loss of 6 men. The assistance was made very 
difficult by the fog, but finally the two A-boats "A 41" and "A 33" of the auxiliary minesweeping 
flotilla found "Orion" and escorted her back with equipment. 


After it was recognized that "Fulda" and "U 59" had got into their own barrier, the 
auxiliary minesweeping flotilla received the order to carefully check the position of the south 
wing of their own barrier. On May 16, the flotilla boat "M 14", Mine chief helmsman Idler, went 
to the scene of the accident with the 2nd and 6th Auxiliary Minesweeping Half-Flotilla and 
found a fishing buoy thrown at the wreck "U 59" at the German barrier. While trying to 
determine the location of the wreck as a barrier for salvage work, "U 14" ran into a mine shortly 
before high tide at 7:15 in the evening, which smashed the stern. 


1) The name of the commander cannot be determined.”*® 
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The crew was rescued uninjured. About 10 minutes later "T 78" hit a mine and sank in 10 
seconds. The commander, Torp. Ob. Helmsman Tonn, and 24 men of the crew were killed, 2 
NCOs and 2 stokers were rescued. On the orders of the flotilla commander, Lieutenant 
Commander Krah, the scene of the accident was left quickly because the barrier, which had not 
yet been designated, and the strong southerly current posed the greatest danger to the other boats. 
Recovery of "M 14", onto which a towing line had already been thrown, was dispensed with 
after this line broke. The boat was left to its own devices as it was sinking. 

The danger of working on shallow lead-cap mines had become clear and the healthy idea 
of protective barriers lost ground as a result of this setback, which occurred so soon after they 
were laid out. 

On May 20, the 12th half-flotilla, Kapiténleutnant LaBmann, discovered barrier 39 in 
preparation for an advance of the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla scheduled for the night. The advance 
of the II Flotilla was then abandoned. A few days before Barrier 39 was found, the Fleet Chief 
had determined that the reports available so far did not give a perfect picture of the state of the 
enemy mine contamination south of Hornsriff. The great difficulties and the reappearance of 
Barrier 39 caused the Fleet Command to take the following restrictions and measures on May 
24th: 


1. The exit route from List to the northwest is temporarily abandoned. The area between 
Hornsriff and Graa Dyb is accepted as mine-contaminated. Clearance work no longer takes place 
here. 

2. For this purpose, work on route "yellow" (ie from the Ems to northwest) by all means. 
This route also appears to be advisable for surface forces, especially since reports of intended 
attacks on Flanders are increasing. 

3. U-boats use Nordmandstief secondary fairways along the Danish coast and the route 
along the Dutch coast up to the opening of the "yellow" route; both must be kept under control. 

4. In the north escort by boats of the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla with equipment and 
2 torpedo boats for submarine security, in addition if possible air security: if possible combine 
submarines for escort, so that daily only one convoy has to cross the English restricted area north 
of Hornsriff.””? 
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5. Mine barriers to secure the outflow route along the Danish coast north of Hornsriff are 
not put in place, as, apart from all the reasons for and against, the manpower required to search 
the barring course to clear enemy mines is not available for the time being. 

6. The main fairway through the Nordmandstief will also not be blocked for the time 
being. To protect against the penetration of enemy submarines through the North Mandal 
Depression, 2 outpost boats of the North Sea Upstream Flotilla are to guard the southern 
approach of the Tiefs at all times, as long as the weather permits. 


From the beginning of 1917 to the end of February, the path along the Dutch coast was 
made unsafe by 4 mine barriers. On January 16, Barrier 3 was thrown by "E 46". On January 31, 
outpost boats on the Ems demolished a submarine mine. During the clearance work carried out 
by the III Minesweeper Flotilla on February 1, several mines were cleared and a roadway | nm 
wide was created, which was widened to 4.6 nm to the south and north over the next few days 
without any mines being found. The barrier was considered cleared, although some mines 
recovered outside the searched area during February had actually been carried away. 

Barrier 8 thrown by "E 46" on February 2 was north of the coastal path used and did not 
cause any problems. 

Barrier 15, thrown by "E 45" on February 25, was lying on the coastal path and was 
found in early March. 

The Barrier 13 thrown on February 22 by "Princess Margaret" and "Wahine" with 481 
mines at Terschelling-Bank was discovered early during inspection trips by lock breakers. The 
southern end of the barrier reached into the coastal path used; The barrier breakers had already 
run into mines of this barrier on February 23, that is, the day after barrier 13 was laid. Barrage 
breaker "Niederwald", Kapitaénleutnant of the Seewehr Simonsen, was hit by a mine 10 nm north 
of Terschelling shortly before 11 o'clock at night under the port engine room. The mine hit 
resulted in the death of 6 men. "Erlangen", Kapitanleutnant d. R. Kruse, who sailed with 
"Niederwald", anchored near "Niederwald" in order to be taken out of the barrier by outpost 
boats with search equipment. The submarine, guided by the two barrier breakers, continued its 
voyage near the coast.” 
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The attempt to rescue Niederwald by outpost boats the next morning did not succeed; the ship 
had to be run aground in shallow water in Hubertgat; there the ship broke up in heavy seas on 
February 26th. 

The work on this mine barrier, which was advanced very far to the west, required special 
safety measures. In addition to airship reconnaissance, the working groups of small cruisers and 
torpedo boats were assigned to provide immediate protection. The V Torpedo Boat Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitin v. Tnszka began to work on March Ist, secured by "Stralsund", "Brummer" 
and the 4th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla. The findings showed that barrier 13 pushed the southern 
outflow so close to the coast that it was no longer suitable for the larger armed forces. The fleet 
command therefore decided to break a new path through the middle of the mine area. The 
activity at Barrier 13 was in the next few days by the L. and III. Minesweeping Flotilla without 
aerial reconnaissance, but continued with cruiser and torpedo boat security. There was a stormy 
easterly wind, rough seas: the decks of the boats were soon iced over, so that they had to be 
abandoned prematurely. The work could from the I. and III. Minesweeping Flotilla will not 
continue until March 9th. The eastern part of the barrier was partly evacuated in the next few 
days without any security whatsoever, the western part not yet found, and it was opportune that 
an advance of the fleet planned for the next day via this route into the Hoofden was abandoned 
because of bad weather. During a thrust on March 16, the 2nd Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla 
discovered the western part. 

When approaching the work on Barrier 13, the I. and III. Minesweeping Flotilla 
apparently also encountered Barrier 8 on March 9. When the half-flotillas approached the work 
area in a wide formation to search the southern route on that day, a device from the 5th 
Minesweeping Half-Flotilla, which was located furthest north, had slipped out not far west of the 
Ems. In this area a few days ago, on March 3rd, the search boat "Nikolaus Schoke" (1) of the 5th 
Auxiliary Minesweeping Half-Flotilla ran into a mine while searching the way: the boat had sunk 
over the stem, a stoker was killed and one Man was seriously injured. This mine hit once again 
raised doubts about the suitability of trawlers as mine clearance boats. "Nikolaus Schoke" fell 
victim to a mine of Barrier 8 thrown by the English submarine "E 46" on February 2nd. 


1) The name of the commander cannot be determined**! 
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Shortly after the 5th Minesweeping Half-Flotilla was unleashed on March 9, a surface 
stand was sighted, which was torn down with the device: it was important insofar as it was the 
first sighted lead-cap mine of the English, which was connected to the one on Barrier 15 thrown 
by "E 45" on 25 February, but was shot down quickly due to lack of time and was therefore not 
yet correctly recognized. The area of barrier 15 was to be searched by the 2nd Torpedo Boat 
Half-Flotilla in mid-March; it laid a few strips through the square without discovering mines and 
without suffering damage in this dangerous area of lead-cap mines. The minesweeping flotillas 
better suited for this particularly difficult work were employed in the north. 

In the middle of March, the Fleet Command decided to clear the submarine mine barrier 
in front of the Ems by the mine ship "Pelikan", Korvettenkapitaén von Billow (Otto), on August 1, 
1915, since this barrier was viewed as an obstacle to one's own movements A lack of guard 
vehicles was seen in the unguarded submarine mine barrier, even at night, no protection against 
enemy submarines, an experience that coincided with that of our submarines at the canal 
passage. Carried out March to April 5 by the Auxiliary Minesweeping Flotilla. 

At the end of April, new mines were found off the Ems. On April 28, a group of outpost 
boats had taken on board a lead-cap mine to the west of Borkum, which was hooked in the 
device and which had apparently been dragged along for a longer period of time, so that its 
original location could be doubtful. 

Barrier 33, thrown by "E 45" on April 22, was soon discovered. The 7th Minesweeping 
Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Nerger (Johann), was scheduled to search on April 30 and found 
submarine mines with lead caps (barrier 33). On the same day the Ems pilot steamer "Knock", 
which was busy with fishing, ran a few nautical miles to the south on a mine, but was able to be 
towed in. The findings had clearly shown that the coastal path was again closed. During further 
search work by the 9th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Miiller (Adolf), in front of 
the Ems, on May 2, ""V 1", Oberleutnant z. S. Schuster (Erich), ran its stern onto a mine near the 
Westerems approach buoy. The boat was able to be towed to Wilhelmshaven under an net. 

Lead cap mines were repeatedly demolished from picket boats in this area. A blocking 
traffic vehicle caught the same mine while fishing; during the search, equipment often spilled 
out, so that the area in which Barrier 33 lay had to be declared suspect of a mine.” 
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During a further search, the outpost boat "Mettlerkamp", Leutnant z. S. d. R. Gaertner 
(Hermann), of the outpost flotilla of the Ems came across a mine at Barrier 33 on May 9 and 
sank. 11 survivors were rescued The 14th Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Beitzen 
(Richard), checked the suspicious area again, and no mines were found. 

On May 16, "E 46" had thrown Barrier 38 with 19 mines, probably shortly before light. 
On the same day, the torpedo boat "S 17", Leutnant z. S. d. R. Beck, from the outpost flotilla of 
the Ems when escorting U-boats to a mine in this barrier and sank after breaking through in a 
very short time. The loss was 25 dead, 1 man seriously and 1 man slightly injured. The route 
south of the accident site was searched by torpedo boats from the Ems outpost flotilla on May 18 
without finding mines. This barrier claimed even more victims, especially from the outpost boats 
on the Ems, which now and then had to escort German merchant ships in a convoy to the west 
and pick them up from Terschelling. 

On May 20th, outpost boat "Scharnhorst", Helmsman d.R. Petersen, of the outpost flotilla 
of the Ems, came across a mine of the same barrier and sank after 13 minutes, losing 8 dead. 
During further search work in this area, which was carried out by the 18th Torpedo Boat Half- 
Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Koehler, and the 11th torpedo boat semi-flotilla, Korvettenkapitan 
Riimann, the device slipped out several times when searching the southern route. On May 22nd, 
outpost boat "Max Schinkel", Leutnant z. S. d. R. Schlotte, the Ems outpost flotilla searching the 
southern route for the barrier and sank in 40 minutes. The loss was 8 dead and 6 seriously 
injured. - In the course of the month, mines in the coastal area off the Ems were cleared several 
times without the approach to the Ems being considered mine-free afterwards. On May 25, the 
outpost boat "Denebola (1)" of the outpost flotilla of the Ems ran 1 nm northeast of the 
Hubertgattonne on a mine and sank: 3 dead, 5 seriously injured. Boat mines had been cleared 
gave the impression of irregular contamination. 

On May 26th, the 13th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, Korvettenkapitin v. Zitzewitz 
(Gerhard), and 18th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Koehler (Hans), searching for 
ways on the march there and back south of way "Yellow" on barrier 21. 


1) The name of the commander cannot be determined.”° 
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When entering the Ems on the 26th Map pm. The command boat of the 13th Half-Flotilla "V 
84", Kapitanleutnant Schniewind, ran into a mine at barrier 33 and sank after 20 minutes, losing 
5 dead. 10 men were seriously wounded. 

Also on May 26th, a group of fishing trawlers encountered mines while escorting U-boats 
near the Terschelling lightship. The 11th Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla was then ordered to search 
the southern route to Terschelling on May 28th. Mines were identified which belonged to the 
large, 1000-mines barrier 41 thrown by Princess Margaret, Angora and Wahine on May 20th 
Sent to the suspected mine area of Terschelling, but had to stop the work because airship 
reconnaissance was not possible; this was absolutely necessary because enemy forces had 
repeatedly stood west of the restricted area border. But the activities of the airships in the 
outskirts had also become dangerous: On May 14, "L 22", Kapitaénleutnant Lehmann (Ulrich), 
was shot down by an English Curtis flying boat (1). New ways of protecting the airships had to 
be explored by giving them fighter planes. 

At the end of May a large part of the outflow path in front of the Ems was cleared, but 
there were still remains of three submarine mine barriers. To the north of the Frisian Seegat was 
the as yet unspecified barrier 38, to which the aforementioned vessels had fallen victim. The 
barrier 40 thrown at Ameland was not discovered and did not interfere. To the north of 
Terschelling, the route was pushed through barrier 13 and to the west of the island by extensive 
barriers 41 and 43 to the coast. Barrier 43 had not yet been established by the end of May; it was 
located in a corner of the restricted area, which the German submarines frequently crossed. 


Barrier 7 was found and cleared during the search work to clear the "Middle" path (2). 
During work by the II minesweeper flotilla on February 9, 1917, a mine got lost in the heavy 
equipment of "M 56", Mining chief helmsman von Staden, which was spotted in good time when 
it was picked up, but hit the stern as the boat rolled in the swell and detonated. The stern was torn 
off, the deck and hull had creases and tears that caused the boat to fill up. 


1) page 280. 


2) Map 14. Mine situation at the end of January 1917.7 
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Since the boat was laid over hard and quickly sank over the stern, the attempt at the endeavor 
had to be given up. The commander and 6 men were killed, 6 men seriously wounded. It was a 
remaining mine from barrier 7 (1). The complete clearance of this barrier was completed on 
February 15, so that at this point the "middle" path was free again. 

During the search work on the edge of the central restricted area, the Ist, 3rd and 5th 
Auxiliary minesweeping Half-Flotilla encountered Barrier 2 (see map 16) thrown by "Abdiel" on 
January 5th on February 2nd "Uhlenhorst", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Rammelsberg (Paul), ran onto 
a mine and sank; the crew was saved. 

In execution of the decision of the Fleet Command to look for a new way to the west 
outside the sight of the Dutch islands through the middle of the mine area, the auxiliary 
minesweeping flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Krah (Walter), and the 5th Torpedo Boat Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitin v. Tyszka, on March 2, the order to prepare this route by search work. The 
fixed courses had to be changed when the II. Barrier breaker Group, Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Kruse 
(Fritz), who was supposed to search the way in front of the flotillas and lead submarines out, had 
found mines in the outer part of the way. The courses coincided approximately with path 
"yellow" (see map 16), only in the outer part they were set a little further north for the V Torpedo 
Boat Flotilla. The latter encountered mines in the northern part of barrier 16 during this search 
and on the return journey southern mines of the same barrier. The way to the west was blocked 
on the intended course, so that a gap had to be broken. To force this route, the I and II 
Minesweeping Flotilla with a reconnaissance group was set up on March 3rd, the latter to secure 
the Work laid on the Ems. Both the Barrage Breakers and the V Torpedo Boat Flotilla had 
encountered mines at Barrage 16. "Santa Cruz", Oberleutnant z. S. d. R. Oelkers, the pilot’s ship, 
had a detonation in the device shortly after midnight, which caused "Erlangen", Kapitaénleutnant 
d.R. Kruse, to turn hard to port. During this manoeuvre, "Erlangen" caught two mines, which 
caused the ship to sink quickly aft. With the exception of 19 missing persons, the crew was 
rescued by the accompanying torpedo boats "G 101", Kapitanleutnant Schulte, and ""B 112", 
Kapitanleutnant Hahndorff, who were in great danger at the rescue work. "Erlangen" was sunk 
by gunfire from the torpedo boats. 


1) Map 14, mine location at the end of January 1917.°° 
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"Santa Cruz" had anchored nearby and after two hours tried to go slowly through the gap, but 
also hit a mine with the forecastle. However, the barrier breaker was still able to enter the Elbe 
under its own power. 

The multiple loss of lock breakers led to a motion from the Fleet Chief to accelerate their 
number to 12 ships. 

When the mine search tasks were re-established in mid-March, the creation of a mine- 
free path about 10 nm wide through the mine belt in the direction of NW by N from the Ems was 
ordered again. At the beginning of April the I. and III. Minesweeping Flotilla tackled this task 
again. During the work, the flotillas came across old barriers that had been hunting since May 
1916 and had taken the whole month of April to clear them away. For this work on the outskirts 
of the German Bight, too, special safety measures were necessary so that work could be carried 
out independently of aerial reconnaissance. The reconnaissance group on the Ems, ready to 
advance immediately, took over this security service. Work on the new path was temporarily 
stopped in mid-May because there were more urgent tasks in the north. It could not be foreseen 
when a path leading out of sight of the coast would be cleared, which would give the High Seas 
Fleet the necessary freedom of movement. At the end of May 1917, it was not possible to move 
outside the Ems-List line without direct mine search preparations or mine search groups driving 
ahead. 


In spite of the progressive training and the use of torpedo boat flotillas in the mine 
defense service, the actual mine search formations were no longer able to cope with the growing 
mine blockade in numbers. With the beginning of the unrestricted submarine war, the Fleet Chief 
had applied as a precautionary measure in anticipation of increased enemy mine activity, to make 
preferably the Baltic Sea II. Mine Search Formations available to the Fleet Command. This 
application was rejected and initially only had the success that at the end of February 7 M-boats 
of the Baltic Sea Armed Forces were surrendered, from which the 7th half-flotilla of the 1st 
minesweeping flotilla was formed. After the heavy losses between February and May, the 
Supreme Naval War Command ordered in May that 8 more M-boats from the Baltic Sea were 
handed over to the High-Sea Fleet.*% 
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As areplacement, the Baltic warfare trawlers of the North Sea outpost flotilla were made 
available. The M-boats were distributed to the flotillas in case of losses. 3 boats strengthened the 
on May 20 at the III. Minesweeping Flotilla newly formed 8th Minesweeping Half-Flotilla. The 
assets of the main carriers of mine countermeasures, 1.e. the I. and II. minesweeper flotilla and 
the North Sea auxiliary minesweeper flotilla had been significantly reduced. At the end of May 
the I. Minesweeping Flotilla we missing 4 M-boats and 2 torpedo boats, the II. Minesweeping 
flotilla 11 M-boats and 2 torpedo boats, in the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea 
11 smaller torpedo boats. The replacement by new buildings was only progressing slowly, as 
there was a need for M-boats not only in the North Sea, but also in the Baltic Sea and the 
Adriatic Sea. The encounter with the new and shallow English lead-cap mines had, in addition to 
drawing on the 2nd Mine-clearing Division from the Baltic Sea, led to a varied call for new 
construction of shallow mine detection equipment. The installation of flat minesweepers, which 
had to be carried out at the expense of the other M-boats, did not have the desired success, 
because when these boats were delivered the situation was changed insofar as the search and 
clearing work had advanced further into the open North Sea. For working on the high seas, the 
new type of flat boat was not fully suitable in terms of seaworthiness and range of action. M- 
boats and fish trawlers had meanwhile received an important and valuable improvement through 
a bow protection device, which prevented the endangerment of these deep-going vessels in 
shallow mines by diverting the mines from the boat and cutting them off from the anchor rope. 

The heavy lock breaker losses had led to the aforementioned restriction of the barrier 
breaker service as an escort for submarines. In May the barrier breakers had been replenished to 
12 steamers as requested; they were divided into four groups, I. and III. on the Weser, II. and IV. 
on the Ems. 

In June 1917, the coastal protection flotilla of the Ems and thus also the outpost flotilla of 
the Ems were placed under the command of the High Seas Forces to improve the escort and 
security service. The same was done for the 5 torpedo boats of the Helgoland harbor flotilla and 
all torpedo boats and fish steamers of the Jade, Weser and Elbe harbor flotillas. If the fleet 
command also took over the tasks previously incumbent on the North Sea station command, this 
did not mean any burden. The new organization was a step forward and unified the entire war 


management in the German Bight of the North Sea.’°’ 
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The following list gives an overview of the vessels that were sunk or damaged in the 
mine service from February 1 to 31, 1917: 































































































Formation Name of date Consequence of 
the vehicle the mine hit 

3. Auxiliary mine search - half Flot. | "Uhlenhorst" February 2 | sunk 

5. Mine search - half Flot. "M 56" February 9 | sunk 

5. Auxiliary minesweeping half Flot. | "Friedrich Kahl" February 17 | sunk 
Barrier breaker "Riederwald" February 23 | sunk 
Barrier breaker "Erlangen" March 2nd _ | sunk 
Barrier breaker "Santa Cruz" March 3rd damaged 
5. Auxiliary minesweeping half Flot. | "Nikolaus Schoke" | March 3rd sunk 

6. Mine search half Flot. "M 24" March 15th | sunk 

2. Minesweeping Half-FI. “M 26" March 21st | sunk 

2. Minesweeping Half-FI. “M 16" March 21st | sunk 
North Sea outpost FI. "Bismarck" March 29 sunk 

1. Minesweeping Half-FI. "M 15" March 30 sunk 
North Sea outpost FI. "Senator Sachse" April 26th sunk 

1. Auxiliary minesweeping half- Fl. | "Kuhwéarder" April 30th sunk 

9. Torp. half- F1., "v i" May 2nd damaged 
5. Minesweeping Half-FI. "M 49" May 7th sunk 
Outpost Fl. Ems. "Mettlerkamp" May 9th sunk 

5. Minesweeping Half-FI. "August Brohan" May 11th sunk 

3. Minesweeping Half-F. "Fulda" May 14th sunk 
North Sea Outpost FI. "Heinrich Rahtjen" | May 15 sunk 
Outpost Fl. Ems "S$ 17" May 16th sunk 
Minesweeping Half-FI. "M 14" May 16th sunk 

2. Auxiliary minesweeping FI. "T 78" May 16th sunk 
Barrier breaker "Franken" May 18th damaged 
Outpost F. Ems "Scharnhorst" May 20th sunk 
Outpost Fl. Ems "Max Schinkel" May 22 sunk 

2. Minesweeping Half-FI. "Othmarschen" May 23. sunk 
Outpost st. Ems "Denebola" May 25. sunk 

13. Torp-Halb FI. "V84" May 26 sunk 

















A comparison with the summary given on page 189 shows the increase in losses as a 
result of the increased and more effective mine offensive of the enemy. 


In the period between February | and May 31, 1917, airships and aircraft were on 


security duty on all days when there was flying weather. The following overview shows the 
number of days on which air protection took place:** 
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February | March | April | May 
PASI PS ccsicensevouaseces 8 7 5 12 
PACA ap vepeussesseeven 12 10 10 23 





























Airships and airplanes reported mines sighted several times. In May 3 new mine barriers 
were discovered by airships, whereby "L 23", Kapitaénleutnant Bockholt, had particularly good 
observation successes. 

On May 4, "L 42", Kapitanleutnant Dietrich (Martin), and "L 43", Kapitanleutnant 
Kraushaar, came into contact with enemy surface forces in the Doggerbank area. The airships, 
which were clearing up in the outer security belt, noticed several groups of small and large 
cruisers, which for the first time around 11.30 a.m. were sighted. At 1 o'clock "L 43" attacked the 
enemy forces southeast of the Dogger Bank with bombs, believed they had scored a hit on a 
small cruiser and broke off the engagement after dropping the ammunition. The enemy, who was 
steering WNW courses, continued around to unite west with an easterly heading group came out 
of sight around 3 o'clock in the haze. 

Airships and aircraft repeatedly reported hostile submarines in the area of Hornsriff and 
Terschelling and in the central border area of the German Bight, which were occasionally pelted 
with bombs. The reports confirmed the assumption that the search work and the routes created 
were being kept under constant control by enemy submarines. 

"L 22", Kapiténleutnant Lehmann (Ulrich), was shot down by an English flying boat 
about 70 nm north of Terschelling on May 14th: the commanding officer and crew were killed. 
S. Kupferberg, witnessed the shooting down: at 6:15 o;clock., it saw a large, upright flame at a 
height of 500 to 800 m and then a thick black cloud of smoke under the light on the surface of 
the water. When the aircraft reached the point where the "L 22" was shot down, there were no 
more remains or wreckage apart from black smoke. 

In the spring of 1917, some large flying boats (Large American Seaplanes) were stationed 
in Felixtowe, Yarmouth and Killingholme to hunt down and destroy reconnaissance airships. The 
position of the airships with time information had to be determined as quickly as possible, and as 
soon as messages were received, the flying boats were dispatched to a distance of 150 nm.” 
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When airship reports came in on May 14, 1917, a large flying boat under the leadership of Flight 
lieutenant A. J. Galpin rose even though the visibility was poor. The determination of the airship 
position was probably due to the use of F. T. by the airship. As a matter of principle, the 
ascending flying boat no longer used the F. T. 80 nm from the coast in order to prevent any 
discovery. "L 22" was sighted at a distance of 10 nautical miles without the airship watching the 
fast approaching flying boat. "L 22" patrolled back and forth and was attacked and set on fire just 
after a U-turn at a distance of about 45 m (fifty yards). 

On April 23, "L 23", Kapitanleutnant Bockholt, 85 nautical miles from Bovbjerg, stopped 
the Norwegian barque "Royal" (688 Br. R. T.), which was on its way to Westhartlepool with 
Grubenholz. The crew left the ship as they approached. "L 23" landed near the boats, one of 
which came alongside without being asked. A prize crew was sent onto the steamer with the boat 
and the steamer was released with a course for Hornsriff. The prize arrived in Cuxhaven on April 
25th. 

The following aircraft losses occurred from February Ist to the end of May: 

On March 1, 1917, the seaplane "865", flight mate Koschinsky, from the Borkum sea 
flight station was lost while on duty in the mine detection control. The crew was rescued. 

On March 22, 1917, the aircraft "600" crashed from the Wilhelmshaven air depot on the 
Hohewegwatt. The crew was uninjured. 

On April 24, 1917, aircraft "722" from the Borkum air station, which had risen in the 
morning for reconnaissance, did not return. It was found by the 13th Half-flotilla in the evening 
in a sinking condition. The crew, aircraft chief mate Burzeya, aircraft mate Drdse, were missing. 

On May 23, 1917, List's aircraft "823" was lost. Fliegerleutnant d.R. d.M.A. Gottsauner, 
observer Flugobermaat Harms; the crew was rescued. 

On May 23, 1917, the List combat single-seater "906" crashed on landing from a height 


of 30 m. Lieutenant Klocke was killed here.” 


#865 a FF33E 

#600 a Brand NW 
#722 a FF33E 

#823 a FF33E 

#906 a Albatros W4 
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10. Airship attacks from the beginning of 
the unrestricted submarine war to May 1917. 


The loss of "L 21", Oberleutnant z. S. Frankenberg, and "L 34", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. 
Dietrich (Max), on the night of November 27-28, 1916, had the restrictive order to carry out 
attacks only under favorable conditions and in long nights (1). There was therefore a long pause 
in the attack against England. In any case, the winter months offered less opportunity for attack 
drives. 

The number of airships in the North Sea on February 1, 1917 was as follows: 

ML 13" D4 16", “e222 23", "Gs 30". "1 355 “36”, "37", "39". "L440", L 
41" = 12 airships. 

The airships from "L 30" on had a volume of 55,000 cubic meters and therefore had 
much better properties. The experience of the last attacks had made it necessary to examine the 
question of how the height of the airships could be increased; The result was that the surrender of 
the 6th engine, the omission of the machine gun armament and the removal of all equipment that 
were not absolutely necessary would enable attack heights of at least 5000 m. [16,500 ft.]. These 
measures were ordered for new buildings and some of the airships in service were converted 
accordingly. 

On March 16, 1917, all 12 airships were ready, of which "L 35", "L 39", "L 40", "L 41", 
"L 42" had been prepared for an attack height of at least 5000 m. 

The air defense in England was well advanced in the course of 1916, but experienced 
certain restrictions from the beginning of 1917 due to the defense requirements of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. The reduction in imports of foodstuffs and other essential goods for the 
Allies through the loss of merchant ship tonnage threatened to become so great that in the early 
summer of 1917 the compulsion to end the war could arise if it was not possible to limit the 
merchant ship losses. 


1) See p. 129.7”! 
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The Admiralty therefore needed guns to a far greater extent than before to arm the merchant 
ships. If up to now about 1200 merchant ships were equipped with artillery, the necessary 
number was now estimated at 3,000 merchant ships. Generous armament of the merchant ships 
seemed more urgent than the home air raid, since the air raids were not a decisive threat to the 
war. As a result, the home air defense was initially left with only the light guns that had already 
been set up; about 200 light guns intended for his armament were handed over to the Admiralty. 
The consequence of this cut was a reorganization of the armament, which is currently being 
expanded, with anti-aircraft guns. 

After the experiences with airship attacks, it was ordered for the future that all of 
London's headlights should be lit as soon as airships were approaching and in this way a light 
barrier should be placed around the city. This was intended to impair the will of the airship 
commanders to attack London. If the reduction in anti-aircraft artillery assigned the main defense 
against airships to the air force more than before, then the air force had to surrender two 
squadrons with 36 pilots in March 1917 at the urgent request of the land front in France and 
Belgium. The remainder of the 71 aircraft that remained in mid-March was felt to be inadequate, 
but a minimum of 100 aircraft trained in night flying was considered necessary; but the 
resistance of those responsible for the defense of the homeland had been weakened by the long 
pause in the airship attacks against the demands of the Admiralty and the land front. New air 
strikes were necessary to revive the reinforcement of the home air defense. 


Airship attack on 16./17. March 1917 
(See Map 17.) 


On March 16, there was an attack by the airships "L 35", "L 39". "L 40", "L 41", "L 42" 
took place, in which the commander of the naval airships, Korvettenkapitin Strasser, took part 
on "L 42". The order to attack was: "England-South, London, march back in a northerly wind 
over Belgium”. 

"L 35", Kapitaénleutnant Ehrlich (Herbert), rose at 1 p.m. and was at 5:30 p.m. abeam of 
Terschelling.””” 


From wikipedia: 

Together with the airships L 35 (Ehrlich), L 40 (Sommerfeldt), L 41 (Manger) and L 42 (Martin Dietrich with Strasser on board), L 39 
took part in the spring's first airship attack on England on the night between 16 and 17 March 1917. The weather was strange with a low pressure, 
which came in from Iceland and blew with a strong wind to the southwest. [1] 

As the first of the airships, L 39 crossed at. 22.30 the southern English coast at the northeastern tip of Kent near Margate. 6 bombs 
were reported and damage to 2 houses caused by L 39. The airship left before midnight the south coast near St Leonards-on-Sea at Hastings to 
cross the English Channel. 
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Dust snow fell at a height of 2000 m. the wind was blowing from the west and increasing. The 
wind measurements taken from Bruges at 6 o’clock were only sufficient for an altitude of up to 
1,600 m and did not provide sufficient information for the attack voyage intended at the highest 
altitudes. The failure of the wind measurement was felt to be particularly unpleasant because 
there were indications of a rapid change in weather and systematic enemy interference made FT 
traffic and thus also the FT bearings necessary for localization from 8:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. almost 
impossible. After sunset, an almost closed cloud cover had formed at around 3000 m. a second, 
very high cloud cover let the stars shine through at times. As we approached the English coast, 
the cloud cover loosened and the sky became clear with stars. At 12:15 a.m. on March 17th, 
headlights came into view quite ahead; further to the west a particularly strong cluster of 
headlights could be seen. According to the location of the searchlights, London was suspected 
there and the sighted district was attacked with all the ammunition. The airship was fired at with 
incendiary grenades, but they did not rise high enough; Searchlights penetrating through the gaps 
in the clouds did not hold the airship in place. Enemy planes were spotted several times by 
exhaust flames and their movements under the ship. 

The actual location of "L 35" (Ehrlich) was further south. The airship had crossed the 
coast at Ramsgate and had advanced as far as the Kennington and Charing area. The southerly 
shift of the wind made the commander's error understandable; as they marched back, it became 
apparent that the airship was further south than expected. It marched back over Belgium and 
landed at 1:50 a.m. in Dresden with considerable difficulties due to the weather conditions. The 
damage suffered on landing made repairs necessary. "L 35" was ready for war again in mid-June. 

"L 39", Kapiténleutnant Koch (Robert), was the first airship that night to reach the 
English coast at Margate around 11:20 pm. It crossed Kent and left the coast at Pevenfey Bay, 
having dropped most of its bombs over land. Due to the northerly winds, which were strong at 
higher altitudes, the airship had been driven considerably to the south and reached the French 
coast west of Dieppe. At around 6:30 a.m., "L 39" was sighted motionless over the French line 
near Compiégne and, after a 15-minute bombardment, was shot down in the twilight. The brave 
commander and his brave crew died in the process.”” 


At 3.55 they reached the French coast west of Dieppe and were at. 4.20 almost reached Paris before turning up against the wind and 
escaping French fighter jets. Koch flew for an hour northeast past Chaumont-en-Vexin and Beauvais, but by 5 o'clock the direction was again 
southeast, probably due to engine problems. [2] [3] 

A little before At 5.30 am the airship was put under fire at Estrées-Saint-Denis 15 km west of Compiégne by the French Army's 2nd 
Division truck gun, but responded again by dropping 2 bombs over the division, which meanwhile fired on. The semi-permanent post No. 45 at 
Compiégne opened fire with fire grenades in the semi-darkness of dawn at. 5.40 (or 6.40). After more than 100 shots in 15 minutes, the airship 
was hit at an altitude of 3,500 meters by a single grenade and broke into flames and was thrown to the ground in an easterly direction. 
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"L 40", Kapiténleutnant Sommerfeldt, rose to attack at 12:30 am. The strong wind, which 
was detected at Terschelling at an altitude of 3800 m in a north-north-westerly direction and with 
a force of about 10 double meter seconds, prevented the approach. Kapitaénleutnant Sommerfeldt 
also believed , to have crossed the English coast north of the Thames estuary around 1 o'clock in 
the morning, while he had actually crossed the coast west of Westgate on Sea. The attack took 
place between 2:30 and 3 o'clock in the morning from a height of 5500 m with all the 
ammunition in an area, where numerous headlights had previously been observed. Success could 
not be recognized because of the thick layer of haze. The assumption that London had attacked 
had been erroneous for the same reasons as with "L 35". Artillery defense was not noticed, but 
"L 40" believed that it had observed an aircraft below it. The march back took place via Belgium, 
landing on March 17 at 2:27 pm in Ahlhorn. 

"L 41", Hauptmann Manger, rose to attack at 1 p.m. The commander was not always 
clear about his location from the unusable FT bearings. The attack on London was abandoned at 
2 a.m. because Captain Manger realized that he could no longer reach London and that the ship 
could not get above 5000 m due to ice and snow loads and unfavorable temperature conditions. 
According to the navigational determination, "L 41" was over Harwich at this time. From 2:10 
am to 3:00 am the city held for Harwich was attacked with all high-explosive and incendiary 
bombs with no apparent effect. In reality, "L 41" was located much further south, namely on the 
south coast of Kent near Winchelsea. The march back and landing, which took place at 3:53 p.m. 
in Ahlhorn, were without special events. 

"L 42", Kapitanleutnant Dietrich (Martin), ascended at 1:30 pm. It was first driven along 
the Frisian Islands and stopped at Terschelling in the middle of the canal, in order to cross the 
coast at Lowestoft from here in the meanwhile strongly freshened north-west wind. Here, too, 
navigation failed due to useless FT bearings and the strong northerly winds encountered at higher 
altitudes. It was by chance that the fire came into view from Ostend. From here the airship 
steered course N and found that it was not moving and that after a short time it appeared to be 
near the Dunkirk front.” 


Halfway down a little at 6 blew up an explosion hull in 2 parts and threw several crew members overboard. The wreck fell on the 
outskirts of the city across a garden wall near a previously bombed-out house near the corner of Boulevard Gambetta and Rue Notre Dame de 
Bon Secours. The garden wall has been preserved and the Simply Market supermarket has been built close by today. There were 17 corpses, of 
which 4 were scattered around and the rest lay charred in the wreck. 

1) The war in the air book 5 page 8 

2)  http://grande.guerre.pagesperso-orange.fr/compiegne.html 
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The attack on London was abandoned and the return march began by the shortest route. "L 42" 
landed at 4:05 p.m. in Jiiterbog, as Nordholz could no longer be reached with the existing fuel 
supply. 

The attack from 16./17. March had been carried out under particularly unfavorable 
weather conditions - stormy north winds and cloud cover - which prevented the airships 
marching and attacking at great heights from precise orientation. The systematic disturbance of 
the F. T. contributed to increasing the navigational difficulties. 

The great attack heights and the partly thick cloud cover had given the English defense 
no opportunity for a successful operation. Guns and searchlights could do little and 16 planes did 
not see anything. The unsuccessfulness of the British air defense that night caused Lord French, 
as the commander in charge of homeland security, to propose to increase the number of aircraft. 
He wrote about the escape of the airships that took place on the night of 16./17. March had 
attacked Kent and Essex, apart from the unfavorable weather conditions of the weakness of the 
air defense. His application was unsuccessful, as there was the same desire on all fronts for an 
increase in air forces. 


Airship attack on 23/24 May 1917 
(See Map 18) 


The next airship attack against England took place on the night of May 23rd to 24th. "L 
40", "L 42" and the newly commissioned airships "L 43", "L 44", "L 45", "L 47" took part; The 
commander of the naval airships, Korvettenkapitin Strasser, on "L 44". At low altitudes there 
were weak south-easterly, somewhat gusty winds, at higher altitudes strong winds were blowing 
in a south-westerly direction. Target: England south, London. 

"L 40", Kapiténleutnant Sommerfeldt, got on at 3:30 p.m. and headed for the Thames via 
Borkum, Terschelling, Nordhinder lightship. On the march from Nordhinder to London, an 
engine failed; forward. The commander decided to give up London and attack Ipswich and 
Norwich instead. Ipswich was not found and all munitions dropped near Norwich in blowing 
snow from about 4,000 m. to no discernible effect. The FT bearings, which worked much better 
this time, were the only clue for orientation; slight defensive artillery was observed near 
Norwich.’” 
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On the march back, "L 40" was attacked by a flying boat near Terschelling around 6:30 pm. 
After the detection signal had not been answered by the flying boat “L 40" was faced with a 
dangerous situation in the vicinity of the enemy aircraft. The commander dropped the rest of the 
bombs to quickly gain altitude. It was barely possible to reach shelter in the clouds after the 
flying boat had shot down some of its incendiary ammunition from close range and scored a 
series of hits, albeit unsuccessful. The airship had received three machine gun hits (12 holes); 
When the ship was sloping, each projectile - shot from below - penetrated several cells. An effect 
of the own MG defensive fire was not observed. "L 40" landed at about 2 a.m. in 
Wittmundhaven. 

"L 42", Kapitaénleutnant Dietrich (Martin), also made his way under the Dutch coast and 
headed straight for the Thames. The ship drove in strong gusts of hail from 11 o'clock at night. 
At midnight, the English coast came into view, and as it approached the airship was shot at by 
outpost boats. "L 42" thought it was over Sheerness at 2:30 a.m. and dropped bombs there. 
According to British findings, "L 42" crossed the coast south of Harwich and made a large loop 
around Braintree then turned north and left the coast over the north part of Norfolk at 
Sheringham. According to the British view, the attack on London was abandoned because of the 
lights. In fact, Kapiténleutnant Dietrich contented himself with the attack on the coast because 
the airship seemed to be almost on the spot at 5700 m. The counteraction was very small because 
the searchlights apparently could not penetrate the cloud cover. "L 42" landed without it further 
incidents at 10:44 a.m. in Nordholz. 

The ascent of "L 43", Kapitaénleutnant Kraushaar, took place at 3:40 pm. For the same 
reasons as the other airships, "L 43" headed for the Thames over the Dutch coast. Even if the 
location on the Dutch coast showed little prospect of reaching London with an average voyage of 
30 nm before light, the commander tried to hold on to this main goal and only give up London 
when the attack proved impossible.” 
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The front engine failed at 7:05 p.m., in order to compensate for the loss of speed, from 
7:45 p.m. to 12:15 a.m. the ride was below 3000 m because of the weaker headwind there. After 
at 2 a.m. Sheerness was run over at a height of 5000 m, the attack on London was attempted in 
spite of the advanced brightness. The captain believed that he had seen the course of the Thames 
and the location of the docks on the lighted quays. From 3:15 am to 3:30 am, the Greenwich area 
was covered with all ammunition - 1,850 kg - from an altitude of 6000 to 6300 m. Because of the 
thick layer of haze, no individual effects could be observed. The airship was searched by 
powerful searchlights, but they could not penetrate the haze. The artillery resistance was felt to 
be remarkably low. According to English information, "L 43" stood further north and crossed the 
coast east of Ipswich instead of Sheerness, crossed Suffolk and Norfolk north and left the coast 
north of Norfolk. The landing took place on May 24th at 2:17 pm. without incident in Ahlhorn. 

"L 44", Kapitaénleutnant Stabbert, with the commander of the naval airships, 
Korvettenkapitin Strasser, on board, passed the English coast at 12:45 am after the ascent at 3:15 
pm. The commander believed he was standing at Harwich. According to English information he 
crossed the coast at Lowestoft and left it after a short bend overland at Great Yarmouth. Due to 
the failure of three engines, the attack on London was abandoned, turned and all the ammunition 
dropped through Harwich after acceptance by the commander. Immediately after the attack, the 
last two engines failed, so that the ship fell through very badly and only after dropping six barrels 
of gasoline, water, spare parts and large parts of the inventory. About 45 minutes as a free 
balloon over land, until an engine was operational again for the most part with only one engine, 
landing in Nordholz at 6 o'clock in the evening. 

"L 45", Kapitaénleutnant Koélle, ascended at 4 p.m. and headed for the Thames estuary. At 
11 o'clock in the evening, according to the wind measurements, it was safe to assume that 
London could no longer be reached during darkness. Control bearings showed that the 
displacement to the north was greater than assumed. The airship drove in thick snow clouds until 
it became clear again at 5000 m.?”7 
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As a result of the very poor orientation possibilities and the observation of searchlights under the 
cloud layer, which wandered back and forth in search, the commander thought it useful to light 
up more searchlights by dropping incendiary bombs in order to have a clue where he was. 
Nothing happened, however, so that the commanding officer looked further north, assuming that 
it would be more visible there. Shortly before 3 a.m., when the morning sky was already fairly 
bright, sharply defined lines stood out on port ahead, which were taken for the outlines of the 
wash. With these clues, the course to Norwich was improved. Several spotlights appeared on the 
cloud cover in front of the ship, and at 3:04 a.m., an explosive bomb was first thrown. The 
spotlight spots increased and a restless search of about six spotlights, which seemed to be set up 
in a wide arc, began. The ship was turned over the so-called space and all ammunition was 
dropped from a height of 5700 m. With the impenetrability of the cloud layer, the effect could 
not be observed. Artillery counteraction could not be recognized at explosive points or projectile 
trajectories, only rapid firing noises were heard, which gave the impression that the airship was 
being shot at randomly. According to the English view, the attempt to run over and attack 
Norwich, as the commanding officer had assumed, did not succeed; According to this, "L 45" is 
said to have stood further to the west. The march back took place without any particular 
incidents. "L 45" landed in Ahlhorn around 12 o'clock. 

"L 47", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Wolff (Richard), gave up the intended attack on London 
after an approach similar to the other airships, since London could no longer be reached before 
dark. The airship passed south at 12:50 at night Lowestoft, on the English coast, could not see 
any targets from a height of 5600 m, standing above thick clouds. Dropping bombs to induce the 
enemy to use the searchlights was unsuccessful. Since not the slightest thing could be seen, "L 
47" gave up the attack and began to return at the onset of dusk. Return march and landing, which 
took place at 9 a.m. in Ahlhorn, without incident. 

The attack by the new airships from great heights had admittedly considerably impaired 
enemy defenses, but it also increased the difficulties of direct orientation and the identification of 
suitable targets. There was a general impression that the number of anti-aircraft guns had been 
reduced compared to before, for even when airships had searchlights on them, anti-aircraft fire 
was not more lively.” 
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Apparently the black protective cover on the lower part of the airships had made it difficult to 
hold on to them with searchlights. Nothing had been seen of enemy planes who had taken off in 
large numbers; clouds and poor visibility had protected the airships from detection. Driving at 
great heights had shown that there was a substantial decrease in engine power from 5000 m on, 
which could only be compensated for by the construction of improved high-altitude engines. 

Due to the attack drive from 15./16. March 1916 bad experiences with the F. T. bearings 
had led to organizational improvements. May have been pleasantly noticeable. Driving at high 
altitudes placed increased physical demands on the crews. It had been shown, however, that 
these influences could almost be canceled out through the energy and education of the staff, as 
well as through the proper use of the oxygen apparatus. 

The submission of the report on the airship attack on England from 23./24. May had 
caused the Kaiser to comment: “Despite the success, I still think that the time for airships to 
attack London is over. They are to be used as explorers for the High Seas Fleet and for strategic 
long-range reconnaissance, but not for bombing raids on England. "The chief of the Admiral's 
staff opposed the emperor's justified marginal remark, based on current knowledge, with good 
reasons; he advocated the necessity of airship attacks above all with their substantial support for 
the U-Boat War, he stated in particular that England was compelled to keep large quantities of 
artillery, aircraft material and personnel in the country which would otherwise be available for 
the Western Front and for anti-submarine defense. The immediate military and economic 
damage, which represented a valuable support for the submarine war, was emphasized. At the 
suggestion of the Chief of the Admiralty, the Kaiser decided that the Chief of the High Seas 
Force should be allowed liberty to use the airships to attack England when circumstances were 
favourable. The fact that the high attack heights were an essential means of reducing the 
endangerment of the airships from artillery, searchlights and airplanes was undoubtedly a major 
factor in this decision.”” 
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11. The Naval War in Flanders. 
(February 1, 1917 to May 1917.) 


The growing importance attached to operations from the Flemish coast by the naval 
command was evident from the fact that the destroyer half-flotilla and torpedo-boat flotilla under 
the command of the Admiral in command of the Marine Corps were considerably strengthened at 
the beginning of 1917. The enlargement had been prepared for a long time. On February 18, 
1917, the large torpedo boats "S15", "S18", "S 20", "S 24", "S 95", "S 96" (1) and the larger type 
A II boats " A 39", "A 40", "A 42" and "A 45" coming from home to Ostend and Zeebrugge. The 
VI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla stayed in Flanders until March 29th. 

A temporary detachment of torpedo boat flotillas of the High Seas Fleet to Flanders had 
taken place regularly since June 1916, it changed in the course of 1917 into a fixed allocation of 
the III. Torpedo Boat Flotilla around. On March 24th this flotilla, Korvettenkapitin Kahle, 
arrived in Zeebrugge, so that at this point in time, but only for a few days, in addition to the 
naval forces belonging to the Marine Corps, two flotillas of the High Seas Fleet - the III. and VI. 
Torpedo boat flotilla - were in Flanders. On the night of March 29th to 30th, the VI. Flotilla to 
march back to the German Bight. 

The development of the conditions in the German Bight - the growing realization that the 
High Seas Fleet had to be used primarily to keep the routes clear from the German Bight and that 
larger advances could only be prepared and carried out for a long time - prompted Admiral 
Scheer to take action on April 17th Inquiry to the Commanding Admiral of the Marine Corps as 
to whether there is an urgent military need to keep the III. Flotilla in Flanders during the summer 
months. 


1)"S 15", "S 18", "S 20", "S 24" were 564 tons in size. Series 1912/13; "G95" and "G 
96" were new boats weighing 910 tons.”*° 
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If so, Admiral Scheer held out the prospect of applying for the assignment of the III Flotilla to 
the Marine Corps by changing the structure of the war for the benefit of the overall warfare. The 
disadvantages that had arisen from the double subordination of the flotillas assigned to Flanders 
had also played a certain role in this view. Admiral Scheer stated on this occasion that the 6 
flotillas remaining to him would be the minimum number of torpedo boat forces for the North 
Sea warfare. 

Admiral v. Schroder replied that, given the current situation, he was convinced that the 
II. Flotilla in Flanders is not only in the interests of the Marine Corps, but also in the interests of 
naval warfare in general. Since there is a reasonable prospect of improvement in dock conditions 
by the summer, he gratefully welcomes the proposed allocation through war organization with 
the reservation of any relocation if necessary. 

From the transfer of the III. Flotilla and the reinforcement of the previous destroyer half- 
flotilla and the Flanders Torpedo Boat Flotilla resulted in the creation of a leader of the Flanders 
torpedo boat forces and a new war organization for the Marine Corps' torpedo boat forces. 


Organization of war, spring 1917: 
Leader of the Torpedo Boat Armed Forces Flanders (F. d. T. Flandern): 
Korvettenkapitan Kahle, at the same time chief of the HI. Flotilla 


Destroyer Flotilla Flanders: 
Flotilla chief: Korvettenkapitain Albrecht (Konrad) 
Flotilla boat: "V47". First lieutenant z.S. Ger 


Ist destroyer Half Flotilla: 2nd destroyer Half Flotilla: 

Half-Flotilla chief: Kaptl. Waitz Half-Flotilla chief: Kaptl. Pikeperch 
"V_67" Kaptl. Waitz, also. Half-Flotilla Chief "S 15" Kaptl. Zander, also Half-Flotilla 
Chief 

"S 95" Kaptl. v. Eichhorn "S 20" Kaptl. Giese 

"V 68" Kaptl. Steiner "S 24" Kaptl. z. D. Paschen (Gerhard) 

"G 96" Kaptl. v. Puttkamer "S 18" Oblt. z. S. Wildeman 


Subordinated to the destroyer flotilla: "G 102" (under repair)**’ 
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III. Torpedo boat flotilla: 
Flotilla chief: Korvettenkapitan Kahle, plus F. d. T. Flanders 
Flotilla boat: "S 53". Kaptl. Gétting (Friedrich) 





5. Half-flotilla: 6. Half-flotilla: 
Half-flotilla chief: Korvettenkapitaén Gautter Half-flotilla chief: Kaptl. Claussen 
"V_71" Kaptl. Ulrich "G91" Obit. Z. S. Frorath 

"V81" Kaptl. Ehrlich (Giinther) "V 70" Kaptl. Lemelsen 
"V 73" Kaptl. Delbriick "S 54" Kaptl. Karlowa 

"G 88" Kaptl. Scabell (1) "S$ 55" Kaptl. Holscher 

"G 85" Kaptl. Stobwasserl (3) "G 42" Kaptl. v. Arnim (2) 


Flanders torpedo boat flotilla: 
Flotilla chief: Kapiténleutnant Assmann (Kurt) 
Flotilla boat: "A 43", Oberleutnant z. S. Eggemann 


Ist Half Flotilla: 2nd Half Flotilla: 

Half Flotilla Chief: Kaptl. Densch Half-flotilla chief: Oblt. S. Liitjens 

"A 46" Kaptl. Densch. also Half Flotilla chief “A42" Obit. Z. S. Liitjens. also Half-flotilla 
chef 

"A 9" Obit. S. v. Cleve "A 39" Oblt. To S. Ernst 

"A 8" Steuermann d. S. Behrens A 40" Oblt. Partly Ganguin 

“A 47" Oblt. S. Hormel (4) "A 44" Obit. To S. Ma8mann (Hans) 

"A 48" Oblt. Z. S. Gebhardt (Karl) (4) " "A 45" Obit. Z. S. v. Rosenberg (Joachim) 


Reserve boats: "A 20" and "A 16". 


Fast motor boats division: 
Chief: Kaptl. d. R. Ellendt 
Ist group: "MB 1". "MB 2". "MB 3" Kaptl. R. Ellendt 
2nd group: "MB 4". "MB 5". "MB 6" Obit. z. S. d. R. Ritthausen. 


1) Sunk on April 8, 1917 by torpedo hits. 

2) Sunk by artillery fire on April 21, 1917. 

3) Sunk by artillery fire on April 21, 1917. 

4) Until mid and end of June "A, 16" and "A 12".*% 
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From the A I boats released by the Flanders torpedo boat flotilla, the Flanders mine 
search half flotilla was formed under Lieutenant Boldemann and put into service on April 1, 
1917. 

At the beginning of February 1917, the activities of the air forces over the sea and on the 
coast had increased considerably on the German and English sides. The equipment of Flanders 
with sea and land planes had remained unchanged with the entry into the unrestricted submarine 
war against the previous one (1). The reinforcements deemed necessary by the naval war 
command were slow to arrive given the great need on all fronts. 


Events in the aerial warfare during February and March 1917, insofar as they relate to 


naval warfare: 

February 1, 1917. On the first day of the unrestricted trade war, a fighter plane is dispatched to the Maas- 
lightship area to wage a trade war. Due to strong easterly winds and rough seas, the aircraft had to 
turn around early without achieving any result. 

2:30 p.m. 2 enemy air combat single-seaters over Bruges. Two single-seaters and two fighter 
planes take off. Airplane "788", pilot of flight master Mener, shoots down one of the two land planes 
at an altitude of 2200 m together with vice-flight master Wirtz, forces it to land on the beach, lands 
on the beach himself and takes the plane prisoner. 

Airplane "815", pilot Leutnant d. R. d. M. A. Frantz. Observer flight mate Naukisch, bombs 
Dunkirk at night. 

February 2, 1917. Hostile air raid on Bruges shipyard at night; some hits in the field, no significant property 
damage. 

February 4, 1917. On the night of February 3 to 4, three successive air raids against the Bruges shipyard; an 
empty residential shed destroyed, | dead. 

February 7, 1917. In the afternoon several enemy planes over Bruges, dropping bombs, killing 1 woman 
and 16 children. 5 planes take off as defense. Deputy flight master Wirtz shoots down an enemy 
Sopwith biplane. 

During the night of February 7th to 8th, several air raids took place on the port of Bruges; 3 
sheds are damaged, smaller amounts of ammunition burn down, vessels remain intact, except for "V 
67", which is slightly damaged by a few splinters. The enemy planes are so high that they cannot be 
shot at. Around the Werst there are about 60 kites at a height of 2000 m to defend against. 

February 9, 1917. 9 aircraft of the I. and II. Naval Field Aviation Department attack the St. Pol and Coxyde 
airfields with 66 (977 kg) bombs in the night of February 8th to 9th and on the morning of February 
9th. At 10:30 in the evening, the planes bomb the Coxyde airfield with 18 (375 kg) bombs. 





1) See p. 195.78 
Airplane "788", is a Rumpler 6B1; Airplane "815", is a FF33H 
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In the evening, enemy air raids against Ghistelles and Mariakerke airfields and two air raids against the 
port area of Bruges on the night of 9/10. 1 shed, 3 oil tankers heavily damaged. Vessels are not hit. 

February 10, 1917. 3 airplanes of the I. and I. Naval Field Aviation Department bomb the St. Pol airfield and the 
port facilities of Dunkirk with 22 (275 kg) bombs in the morning. 

In the morning, "UC 6", First Lieutenant z. S. v. Zerboni di Svosetti, 7 nm north of the Rurtingen Bank 
lightship, shoots down the French naval fighter E. B. H. 412. The fighter is destroyed and crew brought in 
as prisoners. 

February 13, 1917. Airplane "878" crashed in the morning during a test flight. Pilot Leutnant z. S. Exner, observer 
Vice-Pilot von Stosch dead. 

February 14, 1917. Seaplane "968". Pilot Leutnant d. R. d. M. A. Frantz, Observer Flight Mate Elsasser, bombs 
trading ships lying in the Downs with 15 bombs in the morning. 3 aircraft of the I. and II. Naval Field 
Aviation Department around 6:30 in the evening St. Pol airfield is bombed. 

February 16, 1917. At around 7 am, English planes attack the port area of Bruges. Steamer "Zuiderzee" is hit in the 
engine room and sinks, | man slightly injured. Port Guard II destroyed by direct hit, no casualties. 

2 planes of the II. Marine Field Aviation Detachment drop 13 bombs (168 kg) on the airfield and the 
shed of St. Pol. The two planes return despite strong counteraction and after air battles against 6 planes. 
Aircraft reconnaissance over the Downs bombs idle steamers. Enemy air defenses are very strong from 
land. The aircraft receives a larger number of hits. Land planes that have ascended to guard the merchant 
ships lying in the Downs track the aircraft without being able to prevent its return flight. 

March 1, 1917. 3 aircraft from the Zeebrugge sea air station occupy 10:45 am. Merchant ships with bombs lying in 
the Downs. Ten 5 kg bombs were also dropped on the Ramsgate railway station. At 8:45 a.m. 3 aircraft 
take off from the Zeebrugge seaplane base to wage a trade war north of the Nordlander - Maas lightship 
line. Neither trade nor warships are sighted. At | o’clock, 6 aircraft of the naval field fighter squadron take 
off to repel enemy aircraft reported over Bruges. 

March 2, 1917. An aircraft from the Zeebrugge sea air station takes off with no results in the trade war. 

March 15, 1917. Occasional reconnaissance flight of a combat single-seater from the Zeebrugge sea flight station in 
the channel area and in the sea area Zeebrugge - Nieuport - Dunkirk - Graveline's short fruitless aerial 
combat with a short biplane and a Sopwith single-seater. 

March 16, 1917. A reconnaissance plane from the Zeebrugge seaplane station launched into the Downs drops twenty 
5 kg bombs on the Margate train station and shed. 

2 aircraft from the Zeebrugge seaplane station take off at 7:30 a.m. Vm. to the trade war, no result.” 


Airplane "878", is a FF33E; Seaplane "968", is a Sablatnig SF5 
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March 17, 1917. 1 aircraft of the I. Naval Air Force Division takes off for the flight to Dunkirk, Calais and Dover. 6 
bombs weighing 13 kg each and 3 incendiary bombs are thrown on the port and gas station of Dover. 
According to the aircraft, 4 bombs are lying between the ships in the port, 5 within the gas systems. 5 large 
warships, 25 destroyers, 20 torpedo boats and 20 smaller vehicles as well as 3 large sailing ships are found 
in the port of Dover. 

March 18, 1917.5 planes take off at 7 o’clock in two groups to wage trade wars. No results. 

March 24, 1917. F. T. Airplane 875 launched for long-range reconnaissance is lost as a result of compass damage. 
After the last F. T. report, it had been on course SW at Schouwenbank. Searches carried out with airplanes 
and naval forces are unsuccessful. The crew, pilot Oberleutnant d. R. Gramlich, observer, Chief Flight 
Officer Schneider, are taken prisoner. 

March 27, 1917. At midnight, enemy planes dropped 8 to 10 bombs on the port area of Bruges. A house near the 
shipyard entrance is damaged, 2 men killed, 2 wounded. 

March 28, 1917.2 combat single-seaters from the Zeebrugge sea flight station cover monitors in front of Dunkirk 
with bombs. Success is not observed. 

March 31, 1917. Airplane 814 clears in the direction of Lowestoft to just below the coast. Numerous naval forces 
and brisk trade are observed under land. In the coastal area 2 cargo steamers are attacked with bombs; 
strong counteraction set in by the accompanying destroyers. 


The increasing frequency of attacks on the Bruges shipyard prompted the Commanding 
Admiral to order that ammunition should be removed from the shipyard area, enemy airfields 
attacked by airplanes and, as far as possible, by artillery. The reorganization of the air defense 
carried out to secure the port area of Bruges had proven itself insofar as the development of the 
measures - kites, balloons, flaks, searchlights, fog, reporting service - had made visible progress. 
The fact that especially in Bruges great values were united in a relatively small area and thus 
offered the enemy airmen a profitable field of attack could not be eliminated. The plan to 
relocate parts of the shipyard sheds to the west of the canal had to be abandoned because it 
would have taken too long to complete and it was important to create a reserve for the Ostend 
shipyard as soon as possible. For technical reasons, the torpedo magazines had to remain in the 
immediate vicinity of the takeover point for the boats; the same was partly true of the mine 
depots. The relocation of the large ammunition stores and artillery workshops to less endangered 
locations was possible and was ordered by the General Command, despite the difficulties of such 
a move, which should not be underestimated.”*° 


Airplane 875 is a FF33E; Airplane 814 is a FF33H 
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In February and March, weather permitting, regular air reconnaissance took place. The 
reconnaissance extended into the sea area Dover - Calais and gave a perfect overview of the 
existing enemy naval forces and their patrol service during the brightness; it also provided an 
insight into the habits and the, albeit minor, ones. Volume of trade. The counteraction of the 
English and French air forces had increased over time and, from February onwards, had 
expanded its aims through attacks on the Flemish bases. If there was a certain reluctance in 
March, it may be due to the weather and unknown military reasons; Attack activity intensified 
considerably over the next few months. The main base of the opposing air force was in Dunkirk. 
At the end of 1916, however, only 16 reconnaissance and fighter planes were stationed there on 
French seaplanes, reinforced by 16 land planes; The British air forces were much stronger in 
Dunkirk: at the beginning of 1917 there were around 100 aircraft there. At the end of 1917 there 
were around 200 aircraft. However, squadrons were often surrendered to the land front, 
especially during the Somme Offensive. When the British and French naval aviation were given 
the task at the beginning of the war to attack the German bases on the Jade, to destroy the airship 
hangars and to take action against industrial facilities in the Ruhr area, it soon became apparent 
that these goals were far beyond their strength. It was only at the beginning of 1917 that it 
became more and more clear that the approach of aircraft against submarines was easier and 
more profitable if they were in the nearby bases than if one tried to attack submarines at sea. 
Based on this line of thought, the attack on the submarine bases in Flanders by air forces came 
more and more to the fore. 

The VI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, chief i. V. Kapiténleutnant Lahs, was ready for further 
activities from February 9th after the boiler had been cleaned. On February 11, 1917, the VI. 
Flotilla and Ist Destroyer Half-Flotilla gave the order for the night to seek out and attack enemy 
forces in the area between Nordhinder and the Meuse lightship. At the same time, they were 
supposed to wage a trade war according to the procedure ordered on February 1, 1917. 

The immediate cause for this venture was the report of a submarine that on February 10th 
had been chased by two destroyers and two fish steamers in the vicinity of Nordhinder lightship 
on February 10th from Hellhaben the whole day. The VI. Flotilla and 1st Destroyer Half-flotilla 
left after dark on February 11 and marched together to Schouwenbank.**° 
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There they split up into three groups: western group Kapiténleutnant Riimann, middle group 
Kapitanleutnant Lahs, eastern group Kapitaénleutnant Waitz. The sea area between Nordhinder 
and Meuse lightship was raked up to about 20 m north of this line, but nothing was seen of the 
enemy. The forces were again within Schouwenbank when it was light. On the night of February 
14th to 15th, the VI. Flotilla and 1st Destroyer Half-Dlotilla up to the line Longsand-Sunk- 
Lightship - Kentish Knock - Tongue-Lightship in order to combat enemy naval forces or trade; 
this enterprise also remained without results. 

Due to a period of fog that lasted several days, the next major advance by torpedo boat 
forces could only be carried out on the night of February 25th to 26th, after the destroyer flotilla 
was strengthened by the boats that had arrived from home on February 18th and 
Korvettenkapitin Tillessen ( Werner) the leader of the VI. Flotilla had taken over. "S49" had 
become a flotilla boat (1). On February 24, the Commanding Admiral ordered an advance of the 
VI Flotilla and 1st Destroyer Half-Flotilla into the Dover - Calais Strait and the southern Thames 
estuary as soon as the weather permitted. Enemy guard forces and transports were to be 
destroyed, an emphatic bombardment of Dover, Margate, or another fortified coastal town, 
carried out when the opportunity arose and Ist Destroyer Half-Flotilla set out to advance 
westward to wage a trade war in the Nordhinder - Maas lightship area. 


1) Tactical structure of the VI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla from February 20, 1917. 
Flotilla chief: Corv. Kpt. TilleBen (Werner). 
Flotilla boat: "S 49": Kapiténleutnant Stecher. 








11. Half-flotilla. 12. Semi-flotilla. 
Chief: Lieutenant Riimann. Chief: Lieutenant Lahs. 
"V44" Kapiténleutnant v. Holleuffer "V43" Lieutenant Weineck. 
(deputy Oblt. Z. S. Conrad). z. Z. Ostende Shipyard 
"G87" Lieutenant Karstens, "V45" Lieutenant Lassmann. 
z. Z. Ostend shipyard. "V46" Lieutenant Krumhaar. 
"G 86" Kapiténleutnant Grimm. "G 37" Kapitanleutnant v. Trotha (wolf). 


"G 41" Lieutenant Carl, 
z. Z. Ostend shipyard.”*’ 
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With the command of the High Seas Forces during this period, simultaneous advances by 
IL. F. d. T. Partly agreed with 2 fast torpedo boat flotillas from the German Bight into the 
Hoofden or into the Silver Pit (before the wash). At the end of February 24th, the Fleet Chief had 
unfortunately had to give up these advances, since the favorable conditions necessary for this had 
ended with the waxing of the moon in this period of darkness and the general weather situation 
made an advance no longer appear promising; in the German Bight it was foggy with weak 
westerly winds until February 26th. In addition, the newly discovered mine contamination made 
it necessary to use the torpedo boat flotillas equipped with search equipment to search for mines 
and to equip and train other flotillas with search equipment. 


To carry out the operation ordered by the Commanding Admiral, Korvettenkapitan 
TilleBen had ordered the following for the night of February 25th to 26th: 


VI. Flotilla, consisting of the 6 boats "S 49", '"V 46". "V 45", "G 37", "V 44", "G86" were 
supposed to break through the channel barrier, destroy guards and, if necessary, bombard Dover. 
1. Destroyer Half Flotilla with the boats "G95", "V67"", '"V68", "V47", '"G 96" under the 
command of Korvettenkapitaén Albrecht (Konrad) had to advance against North Foreland, attacks 
on guards and merchant ships at anchor. The 2nd Destroyer Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant 
Zander, with the boats "S18", "S20". '"S 24" was supposed to advance to the Meuse lightship, 
wage a trade war there and destroy enemy patrol forces. 


The formations left after dark on the evening of February 25th. The VI. Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitin TilleBen, passed the channel barrier at buoy 4 at around 11:30 o'clock at night. 
The flotilla chief intended to advance from buoy 4 to Dover. According to the messages he 
received, he assumed that guard destroyers were at buoy 2 and 3 and hoped to go unnoticed on 
the march. At 11:35 a single destroyer was sighted on the opposite course about 2000 m port 
ahead. The VI. Flotilla, lying on a south-westerly course, ran unnoticed to within 400 m of the 
torpedo shot and then turned off for the passing battle. On the flotilla boat it was believed to have 
sighted 3 other destroyers at the same time.*** 
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The VI. Flotilla fired 6 missed torpedo shots (1) and opened heavy artillery fire. When the moon 
was overcast, the night was very dark and visibility was poor. The VI. Flotilla had encountered 
the English destroyer "Laverock", which was the second boat to be on patrol from the east 
perpendicular to the barrier (see sketch 16). "Laverock", who was determined to keep in touch, 
turned behind the VI. Flotilla here. Korvettenkapitaén TilleSien assumed that the enemy had 
evaded the torpedoes by turning away and swiveled to starboard on the opposite course. 
According to his war diary, he had the impression that "the enemy seemed to be pulling around 
behind the flotilla to the northwest." The commander of the "Laverock" followed the VI Flotilla, 
but after a short time lost touch, as did the VI Flotilla, which was now of the opinion that the 
opposing forces had pulled apart in all directions at full speed. Expecting to follow the destroyers 
running north, however, the VI Flotilla soon saw that the enemy, apparently turning towards the 
French coast, had come into sight in the dark night. English radio messages picked up by "S 49" 
revealed that they had been in combat contact with the destroyer "Laverock". Korvettenkapitan 
TilleBen considered it impossible to be able to make a surprise appearance before Dover and 
therefore decided to stay on a northerly course; he ran back to the channel barrier at reduced 
speed, hoping to encounter the enemy's approaching security forces again. The channel blockage 
was passed at midnight without any further sight of the enemy; whereupon the return march was 
begun. 

The formation of the 1st Destroyer Half-Flotilla, under the command of Korvettenkapitan 
Albrecht, stood just under land shortly after midnight, 1.5 nm from North Foreland. "V67", 
Kapiténleutnant Waitz, and "V 47", Oberleutnant z. S. GerB, had already received orders at 11:20 
p.m. to detach themselves and advance into the Downs. The two boats advanced as far as the 
Gull lightship in the North Downs without seeing anything of the enemy. They crossed until 1:30 
a.m. in the downs and then started the march back. "G 95", Kapitaénleutnant von Eichhorn, 
checked its location by firing a flare and gave the other boats a good overview of the situation. 


1) Destroyer Laverock may have been hit by a torpedo that did not detonate. Admiral 
Bacon mentions in The Dover patrol that destroyer Laverock was hit by a torpedo that did not 
detonate on March 1, 1917. Since there was no activity that night, it may have been the 25/26. 
February.”*’ 
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"G 96", Kapitaénleutnant von Puttkamer, took sailing vessels lying close to the coast as well as 
the brightly lit signal station and coast guard under artillery fire. "G 95". Kapitaénleutnant v. 
Eichhorn and "V68", Kapitaénleutnant Steiner, fired at the town of Margate with the North 
Foreland lighthouse as an auxiliary target. At 12:27 on February 26, "G 95", "G 96" and "V 68" 
started the return march. The Ist Destroyer Half-Flotilla entered Zeebrugge in the morning 
hours. 

The 2nd Destroyer Half-Flotilla, which was cruising in the area of Nordhinder-Maas- 
Feuerschiff for the trade war, started its return march at 2 o'clock in the morning from the Maas- 
Feuerschiff and entered Ostend in the morning without sighting anything. 

During the night of February 25-26, Admiral Bacon had 2 small cruisers, 2 flotilla 
commanders, 17 destroyers, the "Viking" and 2 monitors available to the armed forces. The 
small cruisers "Conquest" and "Active" with the destroyers "Porpoise", "Paragon", "Unity" and 
"Ambuscade" were anchored in the Downs before Deal. One of the monitors "Erebus" and 
"Terror" was located in the north and south entrances to the Downs. The flotilla leaders "Broke" 
and "Faulknor "as well as 9 destroyers were in Dover, and the 5 destroyers "Lance", "Landrail", 
"Lochinvar", "Laverock" and “Laurel" patrolled in the given order, starting from the west, in the 
south of the network barrier , standing up and down perpendicular to this. The barrier itself was 
marked by 5 strong light buoys, which were distributed among the 5 destroyers as control points. 

Admiral Bacon received reports from "Laverock" about his contact with combat around 
midnight. The forces lying in Dover were then sent to sea with orders to reconnaissance between 
South Foreland and Calais. When “Broke”, “Faulknor” and the 9 destroyers left Dover at about 
12.20 p.m. the leader of this detachment was ordered to advance towards Ramsgate. Meanwhile 
Admiral Bacon had received the news of the bombardment of Margate and, as the English Naval 
War Office states, Westgate, and had resulted in the change of command for the Dover forces. 
The break-in by Albrecht Group at North Foreland was reported around midnight by the armed 
drifter "John Lincoln", standing at the inner end of the drifter guard between North Foreland and 
the North Goodwin lightship, by firing an alarm rocket. This missile and the opening of fire by 
Albrecht Group on Margate caused the group of two English light cruisers and four destroyers 
lying ahead of Deal to turn north.””° 
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Neither the Deal nor the Dover forces had any encounters with the "V 47" and "V 67" standing 
up and down between the Gull lightship and the Elbow light barrel. The events of the night had 
confirmed that the ordered readiness of the English defense was insufficient to successfully 
counter an incursion by destroyers and surprising coastal bombardments in good time. 

Admiral v. Schréder did not expect that greater military results would be achieved every 
time such advances and bombardments were made, but he considered it correct to show the 
British as often as possible the presence of German naval forces immediately off their coast and 
in the narrowness of their waters. He saw in the advances an essential support of the submarine 
trade war by surface forces and a damage and deterrence of the trade in the restricted area, he 
expected an intensification of the enemy guards at Dover - Calais and in front of the Thames 
estuary and hoped that this would open the prospect of enemy destroyers and getting other 
worthwhile targets as targets in front of the torpedo tubes would increase. The constant 
disturbance of the sea area accessible from Flanders had to relieve other sea areas and facilitate 
the activities of the submarines where they could not be easily supported by surface forces. 

In the next two weeks, the VI. Flotilla and Destroyer Flotilla carried out some cruises 
during which either no enemy forces or merchant ships were encountered or unfavorable weather 
forced an early termination. It had been reported several times that convoys would leave 
Rotterdam at certain times; as a result, naval or air forces had each time been dispatched, but in 
no case the correctness of the prediction had been confirmed. The conclusion was justified that in 
the future it would be better to send the flotillas out to sea as often as circumstances would allow, 
independently of news. It was precisely here that surface forces had to contribute to relieving the 
U-boat war; it was not worthwhile enough for submarines to wait a long time in the hoofden to 
finally meet a convoy. 

As far as the weather permitted, the two half-flotillas of the Flanders torpedo boat flotilla, 
Kapitaénleutnant Assmann, worked on the mine and net barriers and were able to determine that 
no new barrier devices were in place. Day advances of the VI and destroyer flotilla were 
generally carried out under aircraft cover, but neither warships nor merchant ships were 
encountered in these operations either.””’ 
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On the night of March 15-16, the Dutch sailor "Engelina" (153 Br. R. T), traveling from 
Rotterdam to London with 135,000 empty bottles, was sunk in the Hoofden by the "G 87" east of 
the Nordhinder lightship. 

On March Ist, a weapon of war that had been in the experimental stage was put to 
practical use: at 5:38 p.m. a remote control boat, controlled wirelessly by an aircraft, attacked the 
eastern part of the Nieuport pier and caused extensive damage to it, but without causing any 
military damage. The usefulness of this mole attack could appear doubtful, since the enemy 
became aware of the usefulness of a skillfully developed and, in the event of surprise, 
successfully deployed war means of no use. 

The next major advance of the VI. and the destroyer flotilla was undertaken on the night 
of March 17th to 18th under the command of Korvettenkapitaén Tillefien. The main thrust was 
again directed against the channel barrier with the target as the destroying guard forces and, if 
necessary, shooting at Dover. For the task, Lieutenant Commander Tillefen had the flotilla boat 
"S 49" with 2 boats of the 11th Half-flotilla (Riimann), "G 86" and "G 87", as well as the 12th 
Half-flotilla (Lahs) with "V 43", "V 45", '"G 37", "V 46", later "V 47" (Albrecht. Konrad) and 1st 
destroyer Half-flotilla with "V 67" (Waitz), "V 68", "G 95" and "G 96". The 2nd Destroyer Half 
Flotilla (Zander) with "S15", "S24", "S 20" and "S18" were supposed to break into the guarding 
of the Downs and destroy any naval forces emerging. 

The British Admiralty had received the news on March 17th that an operation was 
imminent in the southern part of the North Sea and issued a corresponding warning to all local 
command posts. The Admiralty had correctly assumed that the Flemish forces would leave for 
this purpose; in response to the warning, Admiral Bacon had left the measures he had taken for 
the previous advances into the Channel unchanged. Four destroyers stood at the barrier, from 
west to east "Laertes", "Laforey", "Llewellyn" and "Paragon" (see sketch 17); Despite their bad 
experiences so far, they stood up and down perpendicular to the guard on south-westerly and 
north-easterly courses. In Dover, destroyer leader "Broke" and 5 destroyers were at the disposal 
of the Admiral as reserve, in the Downs near Deal the small cruiser "Canterbury", flotilla leader 
"Faulknor" and 4 destroyers, at the northern entrance of the Downs the monitors "Erebus" and 
"Prince Eugene" anchored at Rams gate.” 
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The VI. Flotilla left at 7:15 p.m., marched across Blankenberghe Tonne west of the 
Sandettie Bank and passed the channel barrier at 11:35 p.m. on a WSW course at 15 nm. The 
11th Half-Flotilla followed behind "S 49", followed by the 12th Half-Flotilla. "V 47" and the Ist 
Destroyer Half-Flotilla passed Blankenberghe Tonne as planned 30 minutes later and marched 
east of Sandettie-Bank towards the channel barrier. With a clear starry sky and good visibility, "S 
49" noticed a dimmed vessel at 11:47 p.m. 2 line to port, which was soon identified as a 
destroyer on roughly the same course. The Flotilla Chief turned towards the enemy and went 
down to 12 nm. The vessel sighted was the destroyer "Paragon", which had just arrived at the 
end of the course to the southwest and was now taking a NE course in the direction of the barrier. 
When "Paragon" was on NE course, he sighted "S 49" and showed an identification signal. At 
the same moment "S 49", Kapitanleutnant Stecher, opened artillery fire at a short distance, 
estimated at about 300 m, and fired a torpedo. A short time later, "G 86", Kapitanleutnant 
Grimm, fired two torpedoes. According to the impression on the German side, all three torpedoes 
hit, the first at the level of the engine room, the other two amidships at the level of the bridge. On 
board the "Paragon" there were several violent explosions, the depth charges exploded, 
"Paragon" broke in two and sank. English destroyers later rescued 10 survivors of the crew. 

The 12th Half Flotilla (Lahs) took part in the artillery battle for a short time and watched 
the destruction of the English destroyer. The oil explosion of the "Paragon" was so strong that 
the 12th Half-Flotilla drove for a while in the oil cloud of the sunken destroyer. Shortly 
afterwards, Kapitaénleutnant Lahs believed he could see in the smoke that the head of the IV 
Flotilla was turning to starboard. He was turning then with the 12th Half Flotilla to starboard and 
thus lost contact with the boats standing in front of him. In reality, the flotilla boat with the 11th 
Half Flotilla had turned on the opposite course to port in order to return to the battlefield. Having 
noticed the half-flotilla, the latter gave the order to turn back; at the command, Kapitanleutnant 
Lahs began the march back. As "S 49", "G86", "G 87" were on course ENE and had passed the 
wreck site of the destroyer, headlights were observed right aft and a radio message from the 
destroyer "Laforey" was intercepted on "S 49", who ordered the survivors of "Paragon" to be 
fished. Korvettenkapitén TilleBen then turned back with the 3 boats and after a few minutes came 
into combat contact with the destroyer "Llewellyn", which had exchanged headlights with 
"Laforey (1)" shortly before.””° 


1) "Lasorey" ran into a mine near Grisnez on March 23, 1917 and sank. 
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"S 49", Kapitanleutnant Stecher, and "G 87", Kapitaénleutnant Karstens, each shot a torpedo at 
"Llewellyn", one of which hit and tore off the forecastle of "Llewellyn (2)". While the 3 boats 
were still on a south-westerly course, they sighted shielded destroyers on their port side, with 
which identification signals were exchanged, and which were identified as Albrecht's group. In 
response to the gunfire and the detonation, the latter had turned somewhat to starboard - 
TilleBen's group was more to the east than the orders indicated - so that, despite the instructions 
given to avoid unintentional advances of our own forces, a precarious situation arose. Thanks to 
the attentiveness and the good bridge discipline, however, mix-ups were avoided. 
Korvettenkapitin TilleBen thought the situation on the starboard side was unclear, now it was 
about 12:15 a.m. and set a NE course and searched in this direction for enemy forces without 
seeing anything. The groups TilleSen and Albrecht began the march back, which was carried out 
without further incident. 

The 2nd Destroyer Half-Flotilla (Zander) had advanced according to orders and arrived at 
buoy Elbow 2 near North Foreland at midnight. The half-flotilla stood up and down on east-west 
courses north of the Downs. The North Foreland and Buoy Elbow 2 fires did not burn. The half- 
flotilla avoided making itself noticeable early, so as not to disturb the venture towards the 
channel, and avoided a green light, apparently a guard steamer. At 1:25 a.m., a keel line coming 
out of the Downs was sighted with 7 to 8 green lights heading north. The vehicles were initially 
identified as destroyers, later as patrol boats, which ran with a large distance and little speed to 
the north. Shortly afterwards a vessel anchored in Margate roadstead was identified as an 
approximately 1500 t steamer and torpedoed by "S 20", Kapitanleutnant Giese. It was the British 
steamer "Greypoint" (894 Br. RT), which due to engine failure had exceptionally anchored north 
of the drift line laid out between Broadstairs Knoll and North Sand Head; steamers were not 
normally allowed to anchor north of the Gull lightship. The departing drifter division had 
extinguished all lights after the torpedo detonation and was now under attack. 


2) "Llewellyn" was brought in badly damaged.*”* 
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Drifter "Paramount" had recently fired a green missile; it was sunk by a torpedo. The other 
guards, of whom the 2nd Destroyer Half-Flotilla believed to have sunk another one besides 
"Paramount", escaped in the dark. 

At 1:45 am the town of Margate, which had hitherto remained invisible in the haze 
beneath the coast, came into view, which was shelled by "S 18", Oberleutnant z. S. Wildeman. 
The fire was returned ineffectively by a battery with small-caliber artillery. 

The naval forces under the command of "Canterbury" in the Downs left at 1:42 am, but 
came too late to make contact with the battle. Only the English torpedo boat No. 4, crossing 
immediately south of the guard line, sighted the German destroyers shortly before 2 a.m., just 
while "S 18" was carrying out the land bombardment. Shortly after 2 o'clock, however, torpedo 
boat No. 4 lost touch again. - At 2 o'clock the 2nd Destroyer Half-Flotilla began the march back, 
as ordered, which proceeded without any special incidents. 

The countermeasures initiated by Admiral Bacon from Dover had been ineffective, 
especially because Admiral Bacon had been unable to get a clear picture of the events. Upon the 
almost simultaneous report from the destroyer "Llewellnn" and from Calais that gunfire was 
being observed, as well as the report shortly afterwards from the destroyer "Laforey", at 12:20 
a.m. Admiral Bacon ordered the destroyers lying in reserve at Dover to put to sea while he was 
fishing for survivors. Shortly afterwards came the report that the Paragon and Llewellyn had 
been torpedoed; This confirmed Admiral Bacon's view that German naval forces had entered the 
Channel, and prompted him to admonish the "Broke" to "keep your boats together and watch for 
the enemy." 

Now "Laforey" reported that "Paragon" and "Llewellyn" had been attacked by U-boats. 
Admiral Bacon, who had no doubts about this particular report, had to look at the situation with 
different eyes. After what he assumed were 2 destroyers killed by U-boat torpedoes, it seemed 
impractical to send more surface forces into the vulnerable zone. So shortly before 1:00 am he 
called the Dover forces under the command of "Broke" that had just departed back to Dover. 
"Laforey" and "Laertes" were withdrawn to the west and two patrol boats were sent to the scene 
of the torpedoing of the two destroyers. "Laforey" corrected its first report about the torpedoing 
of the destroyers by submarines shortly after 2 o'clock and reported that destroyers had been the 
attackers. 
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In the meantime reports of the bombardment of Margate had come in, but Admiral Baron had no 
choice but to withdraw the patrol boats and await further news. The opportunity to bring English 
destroyers to fruition was now missed. 

The renewed intrusion into the channel guard must have made Admiral Bacon realize that 
the advantages of choosing night and hour were great for the German side and that there was no 
recipe for ensuring a defense that would be effective under all circumstances. 

A few days later, a meeting in the Admiralty on the question of channel defense led to 
new orders dividing the defense of the channel barrier into an eastern and western section. In the 
future, each section was to be guarded by a flotilla leader and a few destroyers who, according to 
experience, were no longer supposed to stand up and down vertically, but parallel to the barrier. 
The guard, however, should not be permanent and regular, but only when news made a German 
advance probable. Most of the forces were still held in reserve in Dover and the Downs, while 
only monitors were provided for Dunkirk, which was particularly convenient for the 
postponement of the German naval forces' retreat. 

Korvettenkapitane TilleBen and Albrecht left on March 22nd with their flotillas at 7:30 in 
the evening for a night advance against the trade route Hoek van Holland - Nordhinder lightship 
and Ijmuiden - Great Yarmouth. The flotillas were broken up into 8 squads, pushed into the 
ordered line, but met neither guard forces nor merchant shipping except for a steamer: The 
Riimann squads ("V 44", "G 86" and "G 87") encountered a dimmed vessel at about 1:40 a.m. on 
the return march about 40 nm west of Ijmuiden, which was identified as a steamer of about 2000 
t. The steamer was fired upon by artillery and, apparently in a sinking condition, was lost from 
sight. This was probably the Dutch steamer "Amstelstrom" (1413 Br. R. T.), which sailed on 
March 27 under the Dutch flag with the distress signal set from "UB 10", Oberleutnant z. S. v. 
Rohrscheidt, about 20 nm east-southeast of Nordhinder lightship was found floating and sunk by 
torpedo; nothing was seen of the crew of the steamer before and after the torpedoing. A small 
steamer sighted at the same time and the sinking steamer came out of sight in snow gusts. 
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During the advance on 22./23. In March there was a north-east wind force 6 to 7 and high seas; it 
was just possible to operate the guns. 

An operation planned for the night of March 25th and 26th by the VI and Destroyer 
Flotilla together with the III Flotilla, which had arrived in Zeebrugge on March 24" in the 
morning, had to be abandoned due to bad weather. On the other hand, at 11:15 p.m., after the 
weather had cleared up, the 2nd Flanders Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla (A II boats), led by 
Kapitanleutnant Assmann, set out on an operation against Dunkirk. The commanding admiral 
had ordered this operation with the aim of a night bombardment of the port facilities of Dunkirk 
and the destruction of any smaller enemy guard vessels; for this purpose, suitable vessels were 
now available in the well-armored A II boats, which, due to the shallow draft, could move within 
the sands upstream of Dunkirk. The previously available A I boats, which ran only 15 nm and 
were armed with a 5 cm SK, had previously tried to shell Nieuport, but only achieved the result 
that this bombardment was perceived by the enemy on land as a "suspicious noise at sea". The A 
II boats of 240 t in size, 26 km in speed and armed with two 8.8 cm rapid-loading cannons 
offered reasonable prospects for success. 

"A 39" (command boat), "A 40", "A 42", "A 45" marched through the shallows between 
Breedt-Bank and Smal-Bank to Dunkirk light buoy 8. Since the green and red fairway barrels 
were all burning, the approach presented no difficulties. The bombardment course WNW12W 
was started from buoy 8. Shortly before the bombardment began, a searchlight set up east of 
Dunkirk shone in the direction of the boats without catching them. Apparently the dimmed stern 
lights, which were now completely turned off, had been seen from land. The front gun of "A39" 
(Ernst) fired with light grenades, otherwise HE shells were fired. The target was the pier and 
docks | to 4. The front group, "A 39" and "A 45" (v. Rosenberg), shelled the western part, the 
rear group, "A42" (Liitjens), "A40" (Ganguin), the eastern part; 185 HE shells were fired. When 
the bombardment began, a large number of searchlights shone upwards fairly quickly; the attack 
by the torpedo boats was initially not recognized as such, but was referred to as an air raid. It was 
only towards the end of the artillery fire that two green flares were fired at sea, which did not 
reach the A-boats, although Dunkirk roads were well lit and made visible that there were no 
vessels in the roadstead.””’ 
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The bombardment lasted from 2:16 a.m. to 2:22 a.m. the Half-Flotilla then steered westerly 
courses to the Dyck lightship in order to search the western exit for guards. Nothing was seen. 
From the Dyck lightship the march back north around the sands to Ostend was started (see sketch 
19). 


On the night of March 29th to 30th, the advance into the Hoofden against the trade route 
Hoek van Holland - Nordhinder lightship and Ijmuiden - Great Yarmouth was repeated, but now 
with III., VI. and Destroyer Flotilla. The advance proceeded except for one at 1 a.m. on March 
29th by "V 67" (Waitz) and "G 95" (von Eichhorn) about 10 nautical miles east of Lowestoft by 
artillery fire, the steamer sank without result. It was the English steamer "Mascotte" (1097Br. R. 
T.); 7 men were captured by "V67". Immediately after this advance, the VI. Flotilla without "G 
41", which remained in Ostend for repairs and was subordinated to the III Flotilla on April 2, 
started its march back to the German Bight; it entered Wilhelmshaven on the morning of the 
29th. 


The next evening the III. Flotilla again in the Hoofden to attack a convoy registered for 
that night. The convoy was not found, although aircraft reports confirmed its departure the next 
morning. - The advance was on 6/7. April of the III. Flotilla repeated with no results. 


Events in the air war during April 1917, insofar as they relate to the sea war: 


April 4, 1917. At 11 o'clock at night, enemy planes attack the Zeebrugge air base with bombs. 3 men 
seriously wounded, 2 aircraft destroyed, 1 crane damaged, 1 watercraft sunk. 

April 5, 1917. During the night of April 5 to 6, several enemy air raids take place on Bruges and the 
surrounding area. About 30 bombs are thrown without causing any particular damage. Damaged 
some houses near the shipyard. 

The Zeebrugge sea flight station is also attacked by several aircraft, several bombs are 
thrown on the pier: no damage, some broken windows and damage to the pavement. 

In the afternoon, 3 aircraft from the II Naval Field Aviation Department occupy the sheds 
in Oostdunkerke and the barracks with 150 kg of explosives, and one aircraft from the I Marine 
Field Aviation Department bombs the railroad stations of Andruicq, Bourbourg and Bergues with 
a total of 150 kg of explosives.””® 
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On the night of April 5 to 6, 3 aircraft from the Flanders I (1) sea air station bombed the ships 
lying in the Downs with 10 bombs weighing 5 kg each. Also the headlights and fortifications 
northwest of Ramsgate with 9 bombs weighing a total of 73 kg. 

April 6, 1917. Around 5 o'clock am. an enemy airship is sighted over Middelkerke at about 3500 m. 

April 7, 1917. At noon, enemy air raid on the Zeebrugge pier. 4 Sopwith and later 7 land planes drop 
bombs from great heights. Over 20 bombs are observed, all of which fall into the water. An air 
raid against Zeebrugge around midnight, several bombs fall close to the pier; there is no military 
damage. 

April 14, 1917. At around 4 o’clock, enemy planes attacked the area near the Bruges shipyard and on the 
coast east of Zeebrugge. No military damage, no casualties. Barrage proves to be effective. 

Around 6 a.m. A squadron of 7 enemy land planes appears over the Zeebrugge pier and, 
standing above the clouds, drops 30 bombs, which fall without causing any damage, partly in the 
harbor basin and partly outside the pier. Thereupon three combat machines rise from the sea flight 
station II; They can no longer catch up with the enemy, but encounter a squadron of enemy 
seaplanes off the coast, consisting of 2 French flying boats and 2 Sopwith single-seaters. The two 
flying boats are shot down by our single-seaters at the first attempt by Vice Sergeant Miiller and 
Chief Flight Officer Burgstaller. The two Sopwith single-seaters manage to escape in the clouds. 
The downed flying boats cannot be salvaged due to the high swell and they sink. The four 
crewmen (French) are taken prisoner. 

April 19, 1917. 4 torpedo planes from the Zeebrugge seaplane station take off at 7.15 am. to attack ships 
anchored in the Downs, accompanied by an F.T. Machine and another plane. At 8:40 o’clock, the 
6 aircraft, flying in closed squadrons, reached North Goodwin. There they come apart due to 
increasing lack of vision. A torpedo aircraft attacked an armed steamer at anchor off the coast 
from a height of 5 m and a distance of 400 m. The torpedo goes into the bottom after a short 
career. The second aircraft attacks a merchant steamer (""Nyanza") emerging from the fog in the 
north downs. The torpedo also goes into the ground. The third aircraft fired its torpedo at the 
"Marshal Ney" monitor, which was anchored in the north exit of the Downs and which was 
mistaken for a dredge, effect not observed due to fog. All planes are heavily shot at by destroyers, 
trawlers and submarine hunters, but land unscathed around 10 o'clock in Zeebrugge. 

April 21, 1917. At 1 p.m. 20 nm north of Zeebrugge, an enemy airship is sighted by our aircraft, 2 single- 
seaters and 2 two-seaters from the Zeebrugge seaplane station rise to pursue it. 


1) Flanders II Seaplane Base (Ostend) began operations on April 1, 1917.7” 
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The enemy airship is attacked north of Calais by the two single-seaters, flight master Meyer and 
flight master Kestner, and crashed while burning. It was the English airship "C 17" from Pulham 
(south of Norwich) in coastal patrol duty. 

At 8 o'clock in the evening 3 planes of the II. Marine Field Aviation Detachment take off to 
bomb at Dunkirk. A total of 280 kg of explosives are thrown at stations and docks. 

April 23, 1917. Mine-sweeping AI-boats are attacked abeam Den Haan with bombs by 2 enemy aircraft 
without result. 

April 24, 1917. Around 12.15 p.m. enemy planes throw bombs at high altitudes into the water about 200 
m west of the Zeebrugge pier. At 11:20 in the evening, the Den Haan signal station reports an 
enemy airship over the sea. There are no further reports on this. 

April 26, 1917. Around 4 p.m. 4 British large land planes attack mine-searching A.I boats abeam 
Blankenberghe and Wenduyne with bombs without getting a hit. The single sea combatants 
returning from the search for a reported airship abeam Dunkirk attack this bomb squadron and 
force it away. Deputy Sergeant Mueller from the Flanders I Seaplane Base puts one of the large 
aircraft into action and shoots it down abeam Nieuport Mole. The large aircraft crashes into the 
sea from a height of 200 m and smashes. A French flying boat that came to the rescue and landed 
on the downed aircraft is put out of action by the Beseler battery. 1 officer and 2 NCOs are 
captured from the crews of the two enemy aircraft. 

Around 5 p.m. Zeebrugge is attacked by enemy aircraft with 30 to 40 heavy bombs, no 
damage. 

April 30, 1917. Between 1 and 2 a.m. attack planes of the I. and II. Marine Field Aviation Detachment 
Dunkirk with bombs (125 kg). 

April 30, 1917. At 3 o'clock enemy aircraft dropped heavy bombs into the water abeam of the central 
battery 4 and abeam of Blankenberghe east mole 6. Zeebrugge gives off barrage. 


During the air raid on the night of April 4th and 5th, the IIL. Flotilla located in Zeebrugge. 
After the impressions of this attack, in which a vessel was sunk by bombs alongside the pier and, 
in addition to not inconsiderable material damage, also caused staff shortages at the sea flight 
station, the flotilla chief, Korvettenkapitén Kahle, decided to Cast off the II. Flotilla from the 
Zeebrugge pier and anchor in front of the pier due to the risk of aircraft. The berth at a depth of 7 
to 9 m provided sufficient security against underwater attacks by submarines. When the last 
boats of the flotilla cast off from the pier at dusk on April 5th, an air raid took place in which 3 
bombs were thrown on the previous berth of the flotilla. During the air raids on Zeebrugge, 
which lasted until 5 o’clock, the boats of the flotilla were able to participate in the defense with 
machine gun fire from the roadstead.*”” 
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When enemy planes dropped bombs over the port of Zeebrugge at noon on April 7, it did 
not seem advisable to leave boats at the pier for the next night either. The boats that returned 
from an undertaking on April 7th ran into Bruges, with the exception of a group that stayed in 
Zeebrugge. This gang - "V 81", Kapitaénleutnant Ehrlich, and "G 88", Kapitaénleutnant Scabell - 
who stayed on watch in Zeebrugge, received the order on April 7th in the evening to anchor in 
the roadstead of Zeebrugge. "V 81" anchored 2.7 nm from the mole head and bearing this 210° 
magnetic declination, "G 88" 600 to 800 m west of "V 81". The wind was NNE force 3 
decreasing, slight swell, cloudless, full moon, very visible. The tide was in and the boats were on 
south-west courses. The readiness was directed primarily against the danger of aircraft, due to 
the wide area of shallow water, no submarine attack was expected. The bright full moon night 
provided sufficient security against surprise destroyer attacks. The readiness of the armament 
was based on the same criteria that the picket boats were used to on the outer roadsteads of the 
German Bight, engines 10 minutes' readiness. 

During the evening watch, the engine hum had been heard repeatedly and the airborne 
alarm signal observed on land without any air raids. Shortly after 12 a.m., airplanes were 
searched for and fired in Zeebrugge with searchlights, but an attack could not be seen from the 
boats. Engine whirring was clearly heard from the sea and a search was made for planes, but 
nothing was sighted. At 12:15 a.m. there was an impact on "V81" in the stern. A torpedo jumped 
steeply out of the water 10 to 20 m to port and then basically detonated. The torpedo hit "V 81" 
on starboard without exploding. "V 81" sounded the alarm and gave the submarine signal with 
the siren. It was believed that a submarine sail and a strip of foam could be made out four lines to 
starboard sighted vessel, illuminated and fired at it. The vessel was still mistaken for a fast- 
diving submarine with its light gray foredeck sticking high out of the water. While "V 81" was 
turning, the enemy came out of sight. The alleged dive site was shot at with grenades while 
running, then turned off hard because of the risk of an underwater shot and ran back to "G 88". 

When the officer on watch from "G 88" heard the submarine alarm signal from "V 81" 
shortly after midnight, he shone his headlight to starboard and thought he saw a small, fast boat 
in the headlights.*”" 
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Almost immediately afterwards there was an explosion on "G 88". A torpedo hit the boat on the 
starboard side in compartment IX, boiler room 3, causing a boiler explosion. The bridge and 
front chimney collapsed, the boat slowly sagged. Since the engines and boiler room 1 were still 
in operation for the time being, the commander tried to bring the boat closer to the coast by 
moving backwards, but immediately afterwards boiler room | also failed and the attempt to shed 
the anchor failed it was overlooked that the boat could not be stopped; the necessary measures to 
rescue the crew were taken. While the rafts were brought astern, the boat pitched sharply to 
starboard, some of the people and rafts slipped outboard. At that moment the boat broke through 
in the middle, the stern lay again on a straight keel and stood with the fore end on the bottom. 

"V 81", which, because of the danger of a new torpedo shot, had not thought it possible to 
walk alongside the sinking "G 88", sent the FT report to Bruges at 12:30 a.m. "enemy submarine 
in front of Zeebrugge" and at the same time the headlights to the signal station "Please send 
small vehicles to help immediately," G 88 "sinks". It then ran to Zeebrugge itself to get help. At 
about | o'clock "A 16" was on the spot and fished up those who had fallen overboard. "V81", 
which came close 10 minutes later with an outpost steamer, secured "G 88" against another 
attack, "A 16" went alongside and took over the rest of the crew. "G 88" sank at 1:45 am. 4 
NCOs and 14 men were missing, 4 men were seriously wounded. On "V 81" 2 men were 
seriously wounded due to an operating error on the gun. 

The assumption that a submarine was attacking had been wrong. It was the first and 
therefore surprising attack by torpedo motor boats. Admiral Bacon had received reports 
remarkably quickly through his aerial reconnaissance of the fact that destroyers had anchored in 
Zeebrugge Roads on nights when air raids had taken place. He therefore envisaged the use of 
torpedo motor boats against German destroyers anchored in the roadstead for the next night of an 
air raid. On the evening of April 7th, 4 torpedo motor boats left Dunkirk at 9:15 p.m. with orders 
to be ready for the attack when the airstrike began. The torpedo boat destroyer "Falcon" had also 
put to sea in support of the operation by nightfall and was anchored at the eastern end of the 
banks off Dunkirk.°” 
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The motor boats, which worked hard in the sea after leaving the banks and took on a lot of water, 
stood shortly after 11 p.m. near a light buoy that had been laid out to mark the minefields north 
of Zeebrugge. 

Motorboats 4, 5, 6, 9 under the command of Lieutenant Backet took a southerly course 
from the light buoy and struck the two destroyers anchored in Zeebrugge roadstead, which 
Lieutenant Backett believed to be four destroyers, given the nature of night-time collisions. First, 
motorboat no. 4 attacked at a distance of about 600 m "V81". The motorboat turned to the north, 
the torpedo had hit without detonation. After about 2 to 3 minutes one of the other attacking 
boats had the described hit against "G 88". The shallow motorboats withdrew in a north-north- 
westerly direction, regardless of the mines lying there. Motorboat No. 5 under Lieutenant 
Harrison had an engine failure; it had been caught by the "V 81" searchlight and was in vain 
under fire from this boat. In the meantime the disturbance was cleared and the boat, which had 
given the artillery a very small target, managed to escape undamaged. 

The first use of motor boats had been successful. It was easy to determine afterwards that 
the boats of the III. Flotilla should have expected motorboat attacks and put their readiness on an 
appropriate level. As was often the case in war, it had also been shown here that the first use of a 
new type of weapon promises success as long as the enemy has not adequately adjusted to its 
defense. If "V 81" and "G 88" had believed that the measures taken were primarily intended to 
protect themselves against air raids and rightly did not assess the danger of destroyer attacks as 
high on the bright night of the full moon, so they had to learn the hard way compared to the 
torpedo motor boats. The crews of the boats gave displays of intrepidity and manly discipline in 
the attack. 

Forays into the Hoofden by the III Flotilla on 10 April, the destroyer flotilla on 13 April 
and the III and destroyer flotilla on 18 April were all unsuccessful as neither enemy naval forces 
nor commercial traffic were encountered. On the night of April 18-19, a torpedo shot was fired 
from a vessel about the size of our A-boats in front of the port entrance of Ostend, which 
detonated on the beach. An outpost steamer on patrol mistook the vessel for a torpedo motor 
boat. It was impossible to tell who the torpedo shot had been aimed at.*? 
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The first major advance of the III. Flotilla with the Destroyer Flotilla was carried out on the night 
of April 20-21, 1917. Korvettenkapitén Kahle directed the operation from land. The available 
armed forces were divided into 3 groups. Group 1, led by Korvettenkapitén Gautier, consisted of 
the 5th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla, the flotilla boat and a boat of the 6th Torpedo Boat Half- 
Flotilla: "V71". "V73". "V81", "S53". "G 85" and "G42". Group 2, led by Korvettenkapitin 
Albrecht (Konrad), included the flotilla of the destroyer flotilla, the 1st Destroyer Half-Flotilla 
and two boats of the 6th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla: "V47", "G 95", '"V68", "G 96", "G91", 
"V70". The 3rd group formed the 2nd Destroyer Half-Flotilla (without "S 18") under Lieutenant 
Zander: "S15", "S 20", '"S 24". Groups | and 2 had orders to enter the channel, group | to the 
west and group 2 to the east. It had been ordered that after passing the channel barrier the line 
connecting the north end of the bank "The Ridge" and buoy 3 of the channel barrier should form 
the border that neither group could cross to the east and west. The aim of the enterprise was this 
Destruction of guards at the channel barrier and, if necessary, a heavy bombardment of Dover 
and Calais, with Group | for Dover, Group 2 for Calais. Group 3 was assigned north of the 
Downs to operate against forces emerging from the Downs. Group | and 2 should have passed 
the channel barrier, marching back, at the latest by 2 a.m. on April 21 (sketch 18, p. 320). An 
operation of the A boats against Dunkirk was canceled because these boats were not ready for 
use at the moment. 

The grouping of 6 boats each in the channel had been chosen in order to be superior to 
the channel guard at every point, and because breaking up into numerous individual groups in the 
narrow operating area was inexpedient. 

The intention of the enterprise and the departure had not become known on the English 
side. The security measures taken by Admiral Bacon due to the bad experience and the admiralty 
briefing differed significantly from the previous ones. The formation consisting of the 4 torpedo 
boat destroyers "Nugent", "Matchless", "Morris" and "Amazon" patrolled the barrier from west 
to east during the day on April 20. When dusk came, the guard should stand up and down 
between the central part of the channel barrier and Calais to guard the eastern side of the channel. 
From 8 p.m. on, destroyer leaders "Broke" and "Swift" patrolled between South Goodwin 
Lightship and Buoy 2 to guard the west side of the barrier and the south entrance of the 
Downs. 
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If the air raids carried out on April 19 by torpedo planes against vessels lying in the Downs 
caused Admiral Bacon to be particularly concerned about securing the Downs, he had now less 
occupied the Downs after guns had recently been deployed at North Foreland and Foreness. The 
light cruiser "Carnsfort", the flotilla cruiser "Active" and the destroyers "Laertes", "Laverock" 
and "Afridi" were anchored in the Downs. The monitor "Marshal Ney" was at Ramsgate 
Roadstead. The destroyers "Myngs", "Miranda", "Saracen" (1st half flotilla), "Mentor", 
"Lydiard" and "Lucifer" (2nd half flotilla) were available to Admiral Bacon as reserve and task 
force. 

The II. Flotilla and Destroyer Flotilla left Zeebrugge as scheduled on April 20, 7:20 p.m. 
Group 2 under Korvettenkapitén Albrecht made their way over the western tip of Out Ruytingen 
and the green buoy in front of Calais, which was burning. In Calais itself, the green and red 
entrance lanterns and many lights on land were noticed. On the very fire-sighted night, the blast 
furnace in particular could be made out from a great distance. Arrived at the roadstead at Calais, 
Korvettenkapitin Albrecht advanced on a western course, and since neither armed forces nor 
trade were sighted, he turned around at midnight, set out on the E by N bombardment course, and 
started halfway. At 12:15 a.m. the fire was opened for a distance of about 56 to 64 hm due to the 
operation of "V47" (Geri). Due to the lights burning ashore, there were good points of departure, 
all boats seemed to be firing well. After 300 shots had been fired at 12:20 a.m., the bombardment 
was stopped. The ordered target distribution, in which the flotilla boat and the Ist Destroyer 
Half-Flotilla were to fire the eastern port facilities and the east dune battery, the 6th Half-Flotilla 
the western port facilities and Fort Lavin and Fort Mahon were under fire. According to the 
boats, the attack seemed to have taken the fortress completely by surprise, as there was no 
counteraction. The bombardment group retreated at medium speed without seeing anything of 
the enemy. They resumed at 4:15 am in Zeebrugge after the flotilla boat of the III Flotilla, which 
was in combat contact with naval forces after radio messages had been picked up, at FT's request 
had told her that no assistance was needed. 

During the bombardment of Calais, the British destroyer group led by "Nugent" was in 
the western part of their guarded area.*”° 
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He set course for Calais for a short time in response to the sighted gunfire, but turned back when 
the gunfire ceased. "Nugent" reported to Admiral Bacon that he had observed gunfire in the 
south-southeast, a report which "Swift" and "Broke" showed that the "Nugent" group was not 
involved in the shooting and caused them to remain in their guarded area, after they had also 
marched towards the gunfire for a short time. 

Korvettenkapitaén Gautier with Group 1 passed the channel barrier to the west at 11:20 
p.m. Due to the careful dimming of the coast, the dark night and some hazy weather, 
approaching Dover was not easy. South-east of Dover, the coast guard "The Sabreur" was the 
first to be spotted shortly before 11:30 p.m. The guard was shot at and believed to have been 
destroyed. Meanwhile, "Sabreur" was only damaged by hits and escaped to the west. At 12:28 
a.m. the bombardment of Dover by Group | began with extensive use of flares, bombardment 
course southwest, 9 nm. At the beginning of the bombardment, the flotilla boat was at a point 
that was aimed at Dover Church in N by W 2.4 nm. About 350 rounds were fired at Dover. A 
searchlight shining from the pier failed to catch the firing group. Counteraction was not noticed, 
although the coastal batteries fired. 

The fire from the British coastal batteries prompted Admiral Bacon not to send any naval 
forces to sea, but to wait until the bombardment was over; at 12:32 a.m. this was the case. At 
12:45 a.m. Admiral Bacon gave the order to the Ist half-flotilla of the destroyers lying in Dover 
to leave, but not to advance without further orders; shortly afterwards he changed his order so 
that both half-flotillas should go to sea. The second half-flotilla now followed the first, which 
cast off immediately, at a distance of half an hour. These orders from the leader of the Dover 
Patrol were preceded by a disagreement with the Supreme Commander in Chief of Dover. 
Admiral Bacon had intended, in the event of a bombardment of Dover, to send his reserve forces 
out to sea as soon as the bombardment began; According to his calculation, German naval forces 
had to enter into combat 15 minutes after the fire opened. He would therefore have considered it 
right not to let the defensive fire of the coastal batteries begin until he had given his consent. The 
land commander, however, did not believe he could agree with this view; the settlement of this 
question had to be postponed until a meeting in the Admiralty.*°° 
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The result was the late departure of the English destroyers from Dover on the night of April 20- 
21. Given the peculiarity of raid-like coastal bombardments, an immediate exit order and 
defensive fire from the coast would not have meant too great a risk. 

After the bombardment, Korvettenkapitaén Gautier and his group set course for the 
channel barrier and reached channel buoy 2 at 1:18 a.m. With time left, he turned back and 
headed for the south exit of the Downs with the intention of attacking departing naval forces. 
The two destroyer leaders "Swift", Commander Peck, and "Broke", Commander E.R.G.R. Evans, 
patrolling the western part of the channel barrier to the south exit of the Downs, had had no idea 
of the gunfire in the Dover area. Shortly after 1 o'clock the leader of the destroyers leaving Dover 
had reported to Broke that he was on the march with six destroyers. To prevent any possibility of 
confusing friend and foe, he had to call Commander Peck at 1:19 am reported that he intended to 
patrol between South Goodwin and the east entrance of Dover. Since Admiral Bacon had 
received the message from Swift at 1 am, Call back destroyers departing Dover and about to 
leave Dover at 1:25 a.m. At 1:38 a.m., the Gautier group sighted dimmed vessels in quick 
succession about 4 nm southeast of the South Goodwin lightship port ahead. The half-flotilla 
chief turned to initiate a battle on port on a north-westerly course. The vessels sighted were 
"Broke" and "Swift" which had just reached the west end of their guard zone and were about to 
turn around. According to German and English observations, the description of the meeting and 
the rapidly unfolding events cannot quite be reconciled. A few minutes after the sighting of the 
first vessel and after turning towards it, another was spotted by Korvettenkapitian Gautier's 
command boat; both opponents were now identified as destroyers. At 1:44 a.m. the front German 
group, "V 71" (Kapitaénleutnant Ulrich, Friedrich), "V 73" (Kapitanleutnant Delbriick), "V 81" 
(Kapitaénleutnant Ehrlich, Giinther) opened fire on the enemy without using headlights, who, for 
his part, believed he could make out 5 or 6 German boats by sparking. "Swift" and "Broke" 
immediately responded to the German fire, also without headlights, and turned hard towards the 
German line to ram.*”” 
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The ramming blow by "Swift" failed; the "Swift", which was heavily shot at and badly damaged 
by artillery fire, broke through the German destroyers behind "S 53" (Kapitaénleutnant Gotting, 
Friedrich), the 4th boat "Swift" torpedoes and believed to have hit a German destroyer. When 
Commander Peck, heavily blinded by the muzzle flash of his forward gun, regained a certain 
overview, he found that his F. T. station was out of action and that he had had a considerable 
water ingress in the stoker's living room deck. He believed he saw the enemy to the east and 
followed him. 

The German leader boat group had believed with certainty that they were observing at 
1:45 am that a torpedo fired by the "V81" had hit one of the opponents and caused it to sink. On 
the other hand, prompting to estimate the number of opponents at more than two. After the 
breakthrough through the German line, "Swift" continued to be kept under heavy artillery fire by 
the three boats in front. Korvettenkapitén Gautier now turned at increased speed to port behind 
the enemy, who, however, came out of sight during the turn. 

Like the "Swift" in front of him, "Broke" had laid the rudder hard for the ramming and 
fired a torpedo at the same time. Since the torpedo seemed to have hit, "Broke" supported 
himself with the rudder in order to ram one standing behind him instead of the torpedoed one. 
This second ramming attempt was successful that "Broke" hit "G 42" (Kapitaénleutnant von 
Arnim, Bernd), the last boat of Gautier's group, near the rear funnel. While "Broke" was unable 
to maneuver and helplessly stuck in "G 42", he mistakenly believed he saw two more destroyers 
behind "G 42", showering him with heavy gunfire. In the end, Commander Evans managed to 
get out of "G 42" and to follow "Swift" at reduced speed. It soon became apparent that the 
damage to "Broke" was so severe that it could only travel a short distance. One boiler room was 
badly damaged, the steam dropped; a number of cartridges had exploded on deck and the 
starboard bridge was on fire. Commander Evans therefore decided, instead of following "Swift" 
and the German destroyers, to turn back again and turn to the German boats that were left 
behind. He was able to determine that the destroyer he had rammed ("G 42") was sinking over 
the stern and that another destroyer very close by ("G85") was wrapped in flames, probably hit 
bya torpedo.*°* 
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Since "G 85" (Kapiténleutnant Stobwasser), as the British Naval Warfare Service states, opened 
fire again without a sign of surrender, "Broke" returned fire with the result that "G 85" stopped 
firing. At that moment the engines of the "Broke" stopped, and the English destroyer leader 
drifted helplessly in the direction of the burning German destroyer. Commander Evans 
continues: “After we silenced the German destroyer (G 85) it burned more and more violently 
and I feared that its forward ammunition chamber would explode before it sank. At that moment 
my bow almost touched the German one, and the chief engineer let me know that he could no 
longer move the machines. I replied that if at all possible we had to go backwards or we could 
explopde. "At that moment, help appeared quite early. 

The destroyers in Dover, diverted several times by Admiral Bacon, had observed the 
firefight at South Goodwin and had then left again without orders. They just managed to drag the 
"Broke" which was drifting towards the "G 85". The two sinking boats "G 42" and "G 85" were 
finally sunk and the survivors captured. 35 men were killed on "G 42" with the commandant, 
Kapiténleutnant von Arnim (Bernd); the rest of the crew, including 3 wounded, were taken 
prisoner. 36 crew members were killed on "G 85"; the commandant, Kapiténleutnant 
Stobwasser, was taken prisoner with the rest of the crew. 

"S 53" (Gotting, Friedrich) had just managed to escape the ramming when "Swift" broke 
through by increasing the speed; it had fired heavily at the "Swift" which was turning towards it 
and observed hits. "S 53" initially attempted to join the half-flotilla in front of it on a north- 
westerly course. The battles that began at the rear boats, especially a heavy detonation - probably 
the torpedoing of "G 85", during which, as has been observed, the boat in question collapsed - 
could be identified from "S 53" with uncertainty. "S 53" had an encounter with "Swift" shortly 
after its breakthrough. The attempt to fire a torpedo was thwarted because the torpedo officer 
was thrown to the deck from the air pressure by his own artillery fire just as he was about to 
release the torpedo. Whether it was actually a "Swift" or not perhaps its own boats cannot be 
determined with certainty given the difficulty of reconciling the various reports the destroyers 
approaching from Dover cannot be ascertained.*”” 
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At about 2 a.m., "S 53" set course for the channel buoy at 15 nm and marched back without 
seeing anything of the enemy or his own boats. 

Group 3 under Kapitaénleutnant Zander had at 12:30 a.m. circumvented a mine barrier 
recently laid at Elbow-Tonne to the north, then steered towards the southwest at a short speed 
under constant sounding until North Foreland came into view. Under land it was clear, so that the 
high land over 2 nm could be clearly made out. The coast was very well shielded, no light to be 
seen on land; there was no vessel in Margate roadstead. The group did at 2 a.m. turning near Gull 
lightship with nothing in sight. A quarter of an hour later, an anchored sailing vessel who had 
already been noticed on the march was approached and his three-man crew was taken on board. 
The march back took place without any particular incident. 

The first of the III. Flotilla's advance into the channel had achieved its objective in 
relation to the bombardment of Dover and Calais, without the new and better form of channel 
and barrier guarding established by Admiral Bacon having prevented this part of the task. The 
group operating under Korvettenkapitén Gautier near Dover broke into the channel again about 
an hour after the alarm that had been expected as a result of the bombardment, in order to use the 
still available time of darkness to attack the now surely approaching support of the barrier guard. 
This second advance, as Korvettenkapitén Gautier correctly assumed, was bound to lead to a 
clash with opponents who were equal or superior. The renewed thrust was almost immediately in 
the direction of the meeting point of the guards already at sea and the advancing support. It was 
of particular advantage for the British side that the Gautier group this time came across the Swift 
and Broke, which were considerably superior in size and combat strength. The two English 
destroyer leaders showed themselves to be equal to the situation and used not only the 
superiority of their weapons, but also the greater stability of their large vehicles by ramming 
skillfully and with complete success. 

It had taken a long time before Admiral Bacon had found a suitable form of guarding and 
had powerful vessels steaming up and down parallel to the barrier; he could book the success of 
that night for himself. It was the first time that German torpedo boat forces breaking into the 
channel had lost boats.*!° 
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For the German side the loss of "G 42" (von Arnim) and "G 85" (Stobwasser) meant the natural 
consequence of energetic and aggressive warfare against the English Channel. Commanders and 
crews, including those of the two sunken destroyers, had been committed to the last and passed a 
test of excellent combat ability. "Broke" and "Swift" had numerous dead and wounded; they 
were so badly damaged that they were not ready for action again for several weeks. 

A few days after the III. and Destroyer Flotilla, the 2nd Torpedo Boot Half -Flotilla ran 
out of Flanders for the second time on a night-time operation against Dunkirk. According to 
news from the enemy, there were enemy guard forces in Dunkirk roadstead and in Westdiep; 
their destruction and bombardment of Dunkirk should be the objective of the advance. If the 
opportunity a trade war was to be waged at Dyck lightship. 

On April 24, 1917 at 9:30 in the evening, the 2nd Flanders Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla 
took the boats "A 39", "A 40", "A 42", "A 45" under the command of Kapitaénleutnant ABmann 
for the night expedition from Zeebrugge to sea. An hour later the half-flotilla was attacked by 
two motorized speedboats with torpedoes at the Stroombank sound buoy off Ostend. The motor 
boats were illuminated with flares and headlights, but came out of sight again in a very short 
time. A torpedo fired at "A 40" was recognized as a frontrunner and its detonation was clearly 
perceived on board; "A 42" avoided a torpedo by turning. The advance was continued as planned 
via Ruytingen-Bank, Dyck-Feuerschiff, no vessels were encountered when crossing the 
Gravelines roadstead and at Dyck-Feuerschiff. On April 25 from 1:30 a.m. to 2:15 a.m. Dunkirk 
roadstead was crossed from the west and the bombardment from 2:15 to 2:22 a.m. accomplished. 
The harbor was well shaded, and the St. Pol airport, outside the city, was brightly lit. The aft gun 
of "A 42" fired flares so that targets and projectile impacts could clearly be seen. The town, port 
facilities and the area of the sea flight station were fired with about 350 shells. The response to 
fire from coastal batteries was sparse and ineffective. Vessels were not found at Dunkirk 
roadstead. The march back took place through the West Diep, where guard forces were suspected 
(see sketch 19 p. 334). 

That night the guard east of Dunkirk was assigned to a French torpedo boat and 2 guard 
vehicles in connection with the monitor "Lord Clive".*!! 
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The monitor was anchored in front of La Panne in order to counteract any landing raids, which 
were constantly feared. Further north of Dunkirk were 3 torpedo boats, in the area of Gravelines 
the destroyers "Bouclier" and "Magon The guards were alerted by the previous bombardment of 
Dunkirk and awaited the retreating German torpedo boats. The half-flotilla encountered the 
French torpedo boat "Etendard" patrolling there in the Zuidcoote Pass. A brief battle developed 
with "Etendard", Lieutenant de vaisseau Mazare, who, through a torpedo shot from "A 39", 
Oberleutnant z. S. Ernst, hit amidships, broke up and immediately went down with his brave 
crew. 

The monitor "Lord Clive" and the English destroyer "Greyhound" had noticed the gunfire 
from their anchorage at La Panne, fired some shells not noticed by the German half-flotilla, but 
did not arrive in time to intervene in the fight. Shortly after the sinking of "Etendard", the boats 
"A42" and "A40" sighted another torpedo boat with which they had a brief battle. A torpedo 
fired at a very close range from "A 42" went under the enemy, who came out of sight shortly 
afterwards. At 3:10 a.m., while continuing its march, the "A 39" encountered the "Notre-Dame 
de Lourdes" security vehicle. "A39" put three quarters of the deck crew out of action by artillery 
fire and severely damaged the craft, which, however, managed to escape to Dunkirk. During the 
bombardment of the "Notre-Dame de Lourdes", coastal batteries and searchlights intervened 
unsuccessfully; the half-flotilla returned to Zeebrugge without further incident. The undertaking, 
which was carried out vigorously and successfully under the leadership of Kapitaénleutnant 
Assmann, had received special recognition from the commanding admiral. 

On the part of the enemy, however, the defense of the coast had not been satisfactory. 
The coastal defense was therefore reinforced by a few rapid fire guns of 14 and 16 cm, which 
were distributed to Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne. For the future, an instant barrage has been 
ordered on similar occasions. The requirement for flares was only met after a number of months. 
On the night of April 26th to 27th, the II. and destroyer flotilla to advance to the English east 
coast to operate against guard forces and merchant traffic on the English east coast and off the 
Thames estuary.” 
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For the enterprise 3 groups were formed. Group | consisted of "V 47" and the Ist 
Destroyer Half-Flotilla ("V67", "V68", "G 95", "G 96") under the leadership of Korvettenkapitan 
Albrecht. This group should be on April 27 at 12:30 a.m. standing south-east of the Shipwash 
lightship, cross there up to the level of the Shipwash lightship and thereby observe the trade 
route Shipwash lightship - Nordlander lightship. Group 2, "S 53" and 6th Torpedo Boat Half- 
Flotilla ("G 91". " _V70"," S 54") under the command of Korvettenkapitin Kahle, had to 
advance in such a way that at 12:15 a.m. they were roughly between Sunk and Kentish Knock- 
Lightship. Group 3, 5th Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla and 2nd Destroyer Half-Flotilla ("V71", 
"V73", "V81", "S15", "S20", "S 24") under the command of Korvettenkapitin Gautier, had at 
12.30 p.m to stand approximately 6 nm north of the North Goodwin lightship. All groups had 
Orders to wage a trade war, destroy guards, and Group shoot 3 on Margate or Broadstairs. 

The undertaking was carried out according to plan. Groups | and 2 did not encounter any 
vessels. Group 3 shelled Margate and shore batteries at North Foreland at 6000 to 8000 m with 
360 rounds at about 1.10 a.m. The response of the fire from the land was brisk but ineffective. 

On April 30th and May 3rd, the HI. and Destroyer Flotilla for day trips with simultaneous 
aircraft security in the line Nordlander - Maas-light ship. Except for an enemy submarine and a 
flying boat that was unsuccessfully shot at (April 30), no enemy forces were sighted. Merchant 
ships were not found except for those that had not been approved for sinking. 


Events in the air war during May 1917, insofar as they relate to the sea war: 

May 1, 1917. Around midnight, two enemy planes attack the Bruges shipyard without success. Bombs 
fall outside. Shortly afterwards, 9 bombs were dropped on the Flanders II air station (Ostend). A 
crew house is hit, 2 dead, 5 wounded, minor damage to property. 

In the hour before and after midnight, there were several air strikes against the port of 
Zeebrugge with heavy bombs, no damage. At the same time, several unsuccessful attacks by 
enemy motorboats on the guard boat "A 7" lying in front of Ostend. 

Two torpedo planes from the Flanders I seaplane station set off in the morning at around 5 
a.m. for the trade war at Shipwash. Shortly after 6 a.m., many mine sweepers and destroyers are 
sighted coming from the Black Deep. East of Shipwash, an approximately 3,000-ton English 
steamer was attacked by aircraft 701, Fuhrer Oberleutnant z. S. Wedel, Observer Lieutenant d. 
r.d. M. A. Kriiger, attacked with a torpedo at a distance of 400 m.*!? 





Aircraft 701 is a Brand. GW 
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The torpedo hits the steamer in the forward hold. Steamer sags in front and blows off steam. (It 
was the English steamer "Vena". 2784 B. R. T. gross, which was sunk.) 

The second aircraft - 703 (Lieutenant z. S. Freude. Flight mate Berghoff) - had an accident 
during the attack; Crew is taken prisoner of war by the English. The debris is sighted from "701" 
at 50 m., cause of the accident unknown. Airplane 701 is shot at by steamers, trawlers and 
destroyers. 

Between 3 and 6:30 p.m. an airplane clears the sea area Zeebrugge - Shipwash - 20 nm south 
of the Smith Knoll lightship - Scheldt estuary. At 4:40 p.m. 7 Dutch steamers were sighted on an 
easterly course 15 nm north-east of Shipwash, further a little further west, 2 large Dutch steamers 
and 5 medium-sized steamers on course N and 5 other steamers on course S by W. A black 
steamer is attacked with bombs. Hit observed on the stern. 

Around 2 p.m. enemy plane throws several bombs on Zeebrugge from a great height, no 
damage, bombs fall into the water. 

May 2, 1917. At midnight, several bombing raids by at least 6 enemy planes on Bruges. About 30 bombs 
are thrown, some of which hit the shipyard area but do no damage. 

6 p.m. enemy air raid from great heights against Ostend: 7 men dead, 16 wounded, a 
large number of residents killed or wounded, no damage to military property. 

7 p.m. 3 aircraft of the I. Naval Field Aviation Department start their bomb flight to 
Coxnde. Two of these planes dropped a total of 10 bombs, each weighing 12.5 kg, on sheds north 
of Coxnde town, on the Zeepanne sheds and west of Coxnde. The third plane, "D. F. W. 4", pilot 
Vice-Flight Master von Wietersheim, Observer Lieutenant Stettner, is shot down about 9 nm 
abeam Middelkerke from 2 Nieuports and crashes into the sea. 2 aircraft of the sea flight station 
take off to search for the aircraft, but cannot find anything. 

May 3, 1917. Aircraft reconnaissance observed several times in the Hoofden convoys and merchant 
steamers with destroyer backup in the morning. Destroyers circumnavigate the steamers to secure 
them at high speed. 15 nm north-east of Shipwash a steamer is attacked with bombs counteracted 
by the destroyers. 

May 4, 1917. Between 12:30 p.m. and 3 p.m. several hostile Air raids on Flanders II (Ostend) seaplane 
base by a total of 5 planes. About 32 bombs are thrown. Most of the bombs fall a long way from 
the station except for 3 bombs, one of which partially destroys the runway, the other hits the 
aircraft hangar and destroys a aircraft, severely damages the hangar and also makes almost all 
aircraft temporary with splinters not usable. 

May 7, 1917. Between 3:15 and 3:45 a.m. About 6 enemy planes attack the Bruges shipyard with bombs; 
11 bombs fall on the shipyard site, damage: 1 direct hit in machine shop, some machines 
negligibly damaged, 2 oil tankers leaked and some leaked; 1 ammunition shed destroyed, 
ammunition OK; old submarine housing ship badly damaged by splinters from a wooden storage 
shed. 
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Around 3:30 p.m. barrage is placed against approaching enemy planes. The start of the enemy 
planes this time from Holland along the Dammer Canal to Bruges. 

May 10, 1917. Between 1:50 and 3:30 a.m. enemy air raids on Flanders II seaplane base. Zeebrugge pier 
and Bruges shipyard. No military damage has occurred anywhere. 

10 a.m., 1 p.m. and between 3 and 4 p.m., air raid on Zeebrugge. No military damage. An 
enemy plane is shot down by the Grand Duke's flak battery. 

May 12, 1917. 2:30 a.m. several air raids on Zeebrugge harbor and Mole, no damage. 

5:30 a.m. enemy planes again over Zeebrugge, directing the targeting of enemy monitors. 
Fierce aerial battles by the German fighter planes used against this: no German aircraft casualties, 
4 to 5 aircraft shot down or forced to make an emergency landing in neutral territory at the enemy 
according to German, unconfirmed observation. 

May 15, 1917. Fighter planes "936" - Lieutenant d. R. d. M.A. Rover (Hans), Flight Master Elsasser -, 
"937" - Flight Master Hutmacher, Leutnant z. S. Zapp - and "938" - Oberleutnant d. R. d. MA 
Christiansen. Vice flight master d. R. Mankirch - start at 5 a.m. on a fighter flight to the Thames 
estuary. At 5:45 a.m. an enemy formation consisting of a Sopwith single seater fighter and 2 
flying boats was sighted and attacked 10 nm southeast of the Kentish Knock lightship. The three 
enemy machines are shot down. The Sopwith crashes vertically and shatters when it hits the 
water: the two flying boats "D 12" and "D 15" land badly damaged. Airplane "937" receives hits, 
including one in the engine, has to land and cannot rise again. Airplane "938" takes over the crew 
and lands in Zeebrugge with 4 occupants. Airplane "936" has the III. Flotilla notified of berth of 
the downed flying boats. Torpedo boats bring in the heavily damaged aircraft "937" and the two 
enemy flying boats with 4 French prisoners. 

May 19, 1917. On a reconnaissance flight carried out in the morning, two fighter planes from the Flanders 
I air station north of Outer Gabbard sighted a large British twin-engine aircraft of the American 
Curtis type. Both fighter planes attack and fire about 1,500 shots at the large aircraft, some from 
very close range. Battle must be abandoned due to superior enemy speed. 

May 20, 1917. Around 1 p.m. 3 enemy planes drop bombs on 2 A I boats in front of Zeebrugge without 
causing any damage. 

1:10 p.m. Torpedo aircraft "T 991" - Lieutenant z. S. Thomsen (Joachim), Chief Flight Mate 
Becher - and aircraft "933" - Lieutenant z. S. Becker (Hermann), Vice Fireworker d, R. Mallmann 
— on the trade war in the Shipwash area. At 2:20 p.m., around 15 vehicles on SSW course, 
apparently cruisers and destroyers, are sighted at Sunk-Feuerschiff. Shortly afterwards, several 
steamers with guard vehicles come into view. Airplane "T 991" attacks an armed steamer about 
4500 tons in size at a distance of 400 m.*!° 
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Torpedo is just passing the bow. During the attack, aircraft "933" fired MG at the gun operator. 
Both aircraft were fired at by steamers and guard vehicles after the attack. 

May 23, 1917. During a reconnaissance flight between 7:20 am and 9:00 am by 3 combat single-seaters 
from the Flanders II air station - "1040" Lieutenant z. S. Ratazzi. "1037" Lieutenant d. R. d. M. 
A. Frantz. "1044" Leutnant z. S. Léwe - a twin-engine large aircraft is sighted north of 
Westhinder lightship and attacked without success. 

May 26, 1917. 6:30 a.m. attack 3 combat single-seater, Lieutenant d. R. d. M. A. Strang, Deputy Sergeant 
Mueller, Chief Flight Officer Burgstaller, at the Flandern II sea flight station, attacked a squadron 
of 4 French flying boats and shot down all 4. Own planes return undamaged. Of the enemy crews, 
2 officers, 2 NCOs by air, later 2 more officers are brought to Zeebrugge by "G 95". One of the 
French flying boats is recovered undamaged by the "G 95" 15 nm west of Westhinder lightship, 
the 3 other aircraft are found damaged and sunk by "V 67". 

May 27, 1917. At 10 o'clock in the evening, four aircraft from Kampfstaffel 23 of Neumiinster took off 

for Dunkirk. They bomb St. Pol's airfield and the port facilities with 425 kg of bombs. 

May 28, 1917. At midnight, enemy planes dropped around 30 bombs on Ostend. Some fall close to the 

Flanders IT naval station without causing any damage. 

May 29, 1917. Of 3 single-seaters from Sea flight station II who started a fighter flight, the aircraft 

"1090" - Lieutenant z. S. Ratazzi - is lost in the fog on the Dutch coast (pilot interned). 

May 30, 1917. Around midnight, around 6 enemy planes dropped 30 bombs near Ostend and near the 
Flanders IT naval air station. Bombs were also dropped near Wendunne and east of St. André, 
damage was minimal. 

The aircraft "936" of 4 fighter planes from the Flanders I sea flight station, which started at 
4:15 in the morning for long-range reconnaissance, is lost. Lieutenant d. R. d. M. A Rover 
(Hans), observer, flight mate Eisasser, lost "Found west of Wandelaar lightship, corpse of flight 
mate Elsdsser recovered, Lieutenant d. R, d. M. A. Rover (Hans) probably pulled down with front 
part and engine. Reason for the accident in the fog unknown. 

May 31, 1917. 2:15 p.m. around 25 bombs are dropped on Zeebrugge pier without causing any damage; 
the very high flying planes are not recognizable due to the haze except for one. 

8:30 p.m. shoots lieutenant d. R. d. M. J. Rohé, naval field fighter squadron, abeam Nieuport 
from a Sopwith single-seater. 

In the evening 4 planes took off to bomb Dunkirk and Calais. Airfield St. Pol is bombed by 
"T 700" - Leutnant z. S. Scheurlen. Leutnant z. S. Menstng - with 360 kg bombs, Calais from "T 
991" - Leutnant Lowe, Leutnant z, S. Thomsen (Joachim) - occupied with 600 kg bombs.*"° 
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To search for the Aircraft shot down on May 2nd of the Ist Naval Field Aviation 
Division at 9:25 p.m. the two torpedo boats "A 42" — Oberleutnant z. S. Liitjens — and "A 40" 
— Oberleutnant zu See Ganguin — left without finding anything from the aircraft or its crew. At 
10:45 p.m. north of Middelkerkebank on an E.S.E. course ahead, they sighted 4 enemy torpedo 
motor boats on the same course. "A42" and "A40" came within 300 m of the enemy unnoticed 
and opened fire. "A 42" and "A 40" tried to avoid the expected torpedo attacks by the boats by 
turning. A torpedo runway passed close to the stern of "A 42". 

The 4 torpedo motor boats No. 2, 7, 10, 13, which were patrolling the heights of Ostend 
in search of a reported German destroyer, believed they were being chased by 4 large destroyers. 
As the distance was too short, it was not possible to turn up to attack, so that the boats drew apart 
in a radial pattern. Torpedo motor boat no. 13 made a circle as a result of a rudder failure and 
passed about 5 m from the bow "A 42" and escaped the ramming of this boat only thanks to its 
high speed. It was the torpedo fired on this occasion by no. 13, whose passage was observed. No. 
13 escaped a second involuntary approach by stopping its engine and thereby getting out of sight. 
Motorboat No. 10 had an engine failure and evaded further action. Motorboat No. 10 had an 
engine malfunction and evaded further combat operations. The commander of Motorboat No. 2 
was wounded; this boat was also no longer capable of fighting. The fourth, Motorboat No. 7, was 
chased by the A-boats for a while, but was saved from further attacks with several hits and 
considerable damage. "A 42" and "A 40" had fired grenades with time fuses and a short setting 
during the battle, since the high passing speed of the small boats made direct hits difficult to 
achieve and the light vehicles could possibly be put out of action by explosives. The practical 
difficulties of the motorboat defense were clearly evident; the kills of one if not two motor boats 
reported by the A-boats on the basis of their observations later did not come true. But it had also 
proven impossible for the torpedo motor boats to attack with their torpedoes, especially since the 
A boats tried to keep as close as possible on their heels. It had been beneficial for the A-boats to 
see the smaller motorboats first and ahead; the motorboat lookout to the rear had failed.?!” 
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After the unsuccessful day-trip on May 3rd against the Holland-England trade route, a similar 
undertaking was soon to be repeated, especially since the aircraft reconnaissance revealed the 
occasional presence of convoy trains and steamers traveling alone with destroyer protection. The 
advance came on 10 May to execution, he was of the III. Destroyer and torpedo boat flotilla 
Flanders. The order of operation provided for the departure before light and ordered that the III. 
Flotilla except "G 91" and "V 70", which were assigned to the Ist Destroyer Half-Flotilla, at 2 
a.m. to stand at Blankenberghe Tonne and draw to the northwest at 4 o'clock at the assembly 
point about 20 nm south-southwest of the Nordhinder lightship. "V47" and Ist Destroyer Half- 
Flotilla had to reach the same point advancing further east at the same time. The slower 2nd 
Destroyer Half-Flotilla was behind to protect against enemy forces approaching the Flemish 
coast in the dark from the west and southwest West and the Flanders torpedo boat flotilla 
advanced to the south-west. This security line extended 10 nm north of Westhinder lightship in 
an arc running west over Ruytingen to the coast - Nordhinder - Shipwash were able to stand and 
submit early reports. 

Departure and advance took place according to plan under the command of 
Korvettenkapitaén Kahle on "S 53". After the gathering at 4 a.m. V 68 ", whose command boat" V 
47 "had to stay behind due to an unclear screw, 4 nm in front of the II. Flotilla a reconnaissance 
line consisting of 3 crews. Northerly courses were steered towards the Nordhinder lightship, 
visibility was good in light easterly winds. 

At 4:38 am, the "G 91" on the eastern wing in front sighted clouds of smoke in a north- 
northeast direction, which were soon recognized as 3 English cruisers and 4 destroyers on 
western courses. Distance about 6 nm. Shortly after the enemy was identified, he went to SSE - 
Course and high speed. Korvettenkapitén Kahle had the reconnaissance line assembled and 
swiveled in flotilla to SE, ie in the direction of the Blankenberghe buoy. The enemy followed 
port aft on the same course. The battle had to be conducted on southern courses in order not to be 
cut off from their own base by the superior enemy. Unfortunately, the ordered air reconnaissance 
had not given any reports that the torpedo boats could have operated against any transport ships 
while bypassing the enemy naval forces.*!* 
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Korvettenkapitain Kahle suspected that the enemy forces were part of the cover of one of the 
reported convoys between Holland and England, and that other destroyer groups were standing 
with transports that were further away and not yet sighted. 

At 5:02 a.m., on southerly courses, an ongoing battle to port developed, in which the 
English cruisers initially stood port astern of II Flotilla and at about 100 hm they were able to 
open a promising fire on the starboard aft Albrecht Group following the III Flotilla. The fire of 
the English cruisers, which was very well positioned, could initially only be countered by the 
rear group because the distance was too great. The III. Flotilla developed smoke and fog to 
disrupt enemy artillery observation. The fog development with fog buoys and the fixed fog 
system proved to be quite successful, the impacts of the cruisers were very soon no longer as 
good as before. 

At 5:30 a.m. the Flanders Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Assmann, mistakenly 
received the order intended for the 2nd Destroyer Flotilla from the chief of III. Flotilla to come 
in. When artillery fire was heard immediately after arriving, the A II boats of the Flanders 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla immediately set off at full speed to the north, but already met the incoming 
If and Destroyer Flotilla a few nautical miles from the coast. 

The order to enter the ship immediately was given at 5:26 a.m. to the 2nd Destroyer Half- 
Flotilla in the west security, as these older coal boats could hinder the enemy group in exploiting 
their speed. Before the Half-Flotilla Chief of the 2nd Destroyer-Half-Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant 
Zander, had received the order to enter, he had already advanced on the previously received 
radio message from "G 91" "3 enemy cruisers, 4 destroyers" in the direction of the battlefield. 
Kapiténleutnant Zander received the order to enter at 5:35 a.m., just as the enemy was slowly 
emerging in NE byN. 

When around 6 a.m. when the 3 groups were united and the Zander group had opened fire 
against enemy destroyers at around 90 hm, Korvettenkapitain Kahle lowered the speed so as not 
to let the Zander group's slow boats sink astern. In the meantime the English cruisers had turned 
off at 6 a.m. when the German Half-Flotillas passed Thornton Bank, so that the now superior 
German destroyers only had to deal with the four English ones following astern.” 
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Therefore, at 6:20 a.m. in front of the following destroyers, groups were gradually set to NNE 
course and Line abreast was taken. In the battle, which was now carried out at distances of 80 to 
90 hm, a hit was observed in the forecastle of the second enemy destroyer. At 6:40 a.m. the 
enemy turned away and ran north with the English cruisers at high speed. 

The fire was stopped at 6:50 a.m. Our own armed forces, which had not suffered any 
damage or losses, entered Zeebrugge without further incidents. 


On May 12th at 5:30 a.m. lively hostile air activity was observed over Zeebrugge, which 
surprisingly did not result in any bombs being dropped. This unusual fact was cleared up ten 
minutes later when a heavy-caliber shot hit Zeebrugge in the immediate vicinity of the pier head. 
This first shot was followed by heavy bombardment of the lock systems, which lasted until 7 a.m. 
The bombardment was the result of very extensive and thorough preparations by Vice Admiral 
Bacon with the intention of systematic and extensive bombardments to hit the Zeebrugge lock 
gates and thereby sensitively disrupt the U-boat warfare from Flanders. Such a bombardment 
only promised success if it took place without enemy counteraction and under almost 
mathematically precise conditions. The monitors "Erebus", "Terror" and "Marshall Soult" were 
intended as shooting ships; they had to be placed in anchorages, the exact position of which in 
relation to the pier had been determined beforehand and marked by buoys. Defense should be 
prevented by artificial fog, so that for the choice of the day of bombardment only days with 
certain, namely northerly wind directions came into question. Another prerequisite was precise 
aerial observation of the impacts. Certain weather conditions were also necessary for this. It was 
clear from the start that the agreement would only be for a short time 252 shots had been 
calculated as the necessary minimum number, because this was the first to give the probability of 
hitting targets as small as the two lock gates 84 minutes necessary. After 3 unsuccessful attempts 
on the evening of May 11, the weather conditions seemed to offer good prospects. 

The venture began from the Downs, where all the armed forces involved were anchored. 
The preparatory task of anchoring the buoy accurately and determining the distance and bearing 
from the buoy to the mole head fell to the two destroyers "Lochinvar" and "Lydiard".*°° 
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On May 12th at 4:40 p.m. the buoy was anchored and "Lochinvar" succeeded in driving the 
distance from the buoy to close to the pier head unseen. When leaving the pier head, the English 
planes had just arrived over Zeebrugge and defensive fire began. In the meantime, the 3 separate 
monitors for the bombardment anchored near the buoy. Between the coast and the monitors, a 
line of motor boats had been anchored for fogging; destroyers and other monitors were anchored 
to secure the bombardment group. Other groups of destroyers were used as submarine security 
and to protect against any destroyers attacks planned. 

For artillery observation, 2 aircraft, one of which were lost due to an engine failure, were 
to be covered by 9 Sopwith aircraft shortly before 4 p.m. over Zeebrugge. 6 fighter planes stood 
over the monitors to counter the enemy, 7 planes patrolled the coast to protect the planes 
intended for Zeebrugge. 

The opening of fire was delayed until 5:40 pm due to very poor visibility, so that the 
artillery observation was limited to only a short time due to lack of fuel. Of the total of 250 shells 
fired, 45 impacts were observed from the air and reported to the artillery command. 

As aresult of the very hazy weather and the very well executed fogging, nothing of the 
enemy could initially be seen from the German batteries and observation posts. The alarm in the 
coastal batteries was carried out a few minutes after the first projectile impacts; it was clear that 
it was being bombarded by monitors. The missile impacts approached the Zeebrugge lock 
quickly and with great precision, without an effective artillery counter-fire being possible. 
Enemy muzzle flashes could also not be seen behind the gray wall of smoke and haze that lay 
about 2 nm from the coast. The seaplanes that had taken off did not initially return and did not 
make any reports. Fierce aerial battles had developed in which both sides believed they had 
achieved success. On the German side, however, no aircraft losses occurred. Apart from air 
defense and anti-aircraft guns, there was nothing else to do but to disrupt the F. T. of the enemy 
artillery observation as far as possible. 

It was not until around 6:30 p.m., one hour after the fire had opened, that the first aircraft 
report arrived that 4 monitors and about 20 destroyers were in front of Zeebrugge. The motor 
boats and the buoy were also reported.*”! 
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Soon afterwards, at 6:45 p.m., the flashing of the guns at sea could also be seen roughly at the 
point where the own airmen had previously reported the bombardment forces. Then the battery 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II was finally able to fire the first indirect volley at the enemy, who was not 
visible in the haze. The chances of success for the coastal batteries were so slim, however, that 
no further shooting was carried out. At 7 p.m. the enemy broke off the bombardment and 
steamed off at high speed to the north. In spite of the large amount of ammunition used, the 
impact of the bombardment had been relatively small, and above all the lock pontoons had not 
been hit. 

The personnel losses amounted to 1 dead and 3 wounded German, 2 dead and 1 wounded 
Belgian. The main and small railways were destroyed in places, the roads were initially 
impassable and the engine house was damaged, but on the evening of May 12th, the Zeebrugge 
lock, which had previously been manually operated, was cleared for mechanical operation again. 
The undertaking, well prepared and skillfully carried out, had not achieved the intended purpose 
of destroying the lock. 

The bombardment had given important lessons and led to attempts to fire based on sound 
measurements being initiated for the stretch of coast. As a result, it was possible in the future to 
successfully use the coastal batteries against an invisible enemy. The systems for generating 
artificial fog were perfected for the batteries and the shipyard and the constant readiness of 
special artillery pilots for the heavy batteries was ensured. The guard boats of the 1st Destroyer 
Half-Flotilla, which left on the afternoon of the bombardment day, removed the enemy 
bombardment buoy. 

The bombardment was not repeated in May. 


On May 17, 1917 at 8:15 p.m. went the II. Flotilla (without "S 54") and the destroyer 
flotilla on a night advance into the restricted area between Holland and England at sea. The 
operation was directed against the area north of Nordhinder lightship and was carried out in 4 
groups, 10 nautical miles apart. Briefly Before midnight, the group led by Korvettenkapitan 
Kahle, with the boats "S 53". "V 73", "V 71". "V 81" existed, a dimmed steamer was found 
about 15 nm SE from Nordhinder lightship. The steamer was sunk by the group "S53", "V73". 
During the sinking the rear group "V 71", "V 81" came briefly in combat contact with enemy 
destroyers, who quickly turned away and were not spotted again.” 
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Because of the encounter with enemy naval forces, no further determinations could be made at 
the place where the steamer was sunk. The "S 55" standing about 8 nm east of the group led by 
Kapitanleutnant Claussen had been rammed in the fog by an unknown merchant steamer, but the 
boat was able to reach Ostend by its own means. During the advance, the 2nd Torpedo Boots 
Half Flotilla Flanders had taken over the protection to the west. 

On May 19 at 9:45 in the evening, in calm weather and calm seas, the 2nd to Torpedo 
Boots Half Flotilla Flanders and "A 43" set out for a patrol operation westward along the 
Belgian-French coast to the east exit of the Zuidcoote Pass was under the leadership of the 
Oberleutnants z. S. Liitjens and marched in 2 groups, first group "A 42" (Liitjens), "A 39" 
(Ernst), "A 40" (Ganguin), second group "A 43" (Eggemann), "A 45" (v. Rosenberg). Shortly 
before midnight it could be observed that in Dunkirk a powerful searchlight was constantly 
searching the fairway. When the Half Flotilla was on its return march at 12:55 a.m. on the ENE 
course, 4 enemy destroyers on the opposite course came into view ahead. It was the French 
torpedo boat destroyers "Capitaine Mehl", "Enseigne Roux", "Magon" and "Bouclier" who were 
at the western end of their guard zone and were about to turn around. Oberleutnant z. S. Liitjens 
decided to attack with torpedoes and drove towards the destroyers that were sighted. The forward 
group was deployed towards the enemy destroyers, which Oberleutnant z. S. Liitjens thought he 
had observed, turning to port. The first three destroyers had now turned around, only "Bouclier", 
who had been standing at the end of the line, was still on the opposite course. "A 42" and "A 39" 
turned to port and fired at about 500 m torpedoes without hitting them. Both sides had not yet 
used their searchlights. Only immediately after the torpedo attack did the German boats shine 
and open the gunfire on "Bouclier" at 400 m: the commander, Lieutenant de Vaisseau Bijot, 
another officer and 8 men were killed and 11 men wounded. At the beginning of the battle, the 
destroyer leader "Capitaine Mehl" switched on "red-white-red" as a recognition signal in order to 
collect the boats that had drifted apart as a result of the battle. Coincidentally, the collective 
signal "Red-White-Red" set shortly thereafter by "A 42" coincided with the French identification 
signal, so that doubts arose on both sides as to which boats were friends or foes.°7 
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On the "Bouclier" after the loss of the commanding officer, the next senior officer, Ensign de 
vaisseau Peyronnet, had taken command despite being severely wounded; in response to the 
German collection signal, "Bouclier" gave the FT signal "We are French" (Nous sommes tous 
francais). In the course of the battle, the second group - "A 43", "A 45" - also intervened. The 
French boats were easy to recognize due to the heavy smoke development, and many floodlights 
were used from shore, but not the German, but the enemy boats were well-lit, so that at times the 
headlights were fired upon. Lieutenant Liitjens when aware of the strong superiority of the 
enemy, increased his speed in order not to get involved in a lengthy battle directly under the 
enemy coast. After the passage, the French destroyers had rallied and took up the chase; the 
enemies followed through the fog of the last boat "A 45" shaken off for about 10 minutes. Some 
explosives were found on deck on "A 43", no damage had occurred. The length of the enemy 
impacts had been well located, in some cases just behind the stern or in front of the bow. 

In addition to the hits on "Bouclier", "Capitaine Mehl" had been reduced to 18 nm by one 
hit and had some wounded. On the march back of the German boats, the two headlights from 
Nieuport shone continuously towards the sea and illuminated the German boats, which, however, 
were apparently not seen from land. British destroyers who had watched the battle were unable 
to intervene because of a recent English mine barrier between them and the battlefield. 


Another advance into the restricted area between Holland and England took place on 
May 23 with 12 boats of the II. Flotilla and the destroyer flotilla. The enterprise was without 
result in very unpredictable weather. 

Observations of the enemy's radiotelegraphy and other reports gave the impression that 
the enemy had strengthened his armed forces in Dunkirk and in ports on the south-east coast of 
England and intended to wage war more energetically in the Hoofden than before. The 
commanding admiral therefore ordered that the torpedo boats should stop making advances for 
the near future and that the activities of the surface forces should focus on close reconnaissance 
and security service off the coast until the situation had cleared up somewhat. The increased 
enemy initiative recently shown gave reason to expect that unrestricted submarine warfare would 
force the enemy to employ more powerful means after the previous ones had failed.*”* 
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The blocking of the exits through mines and nets had remained ineffective, the attempted 
destruction of the bases by bombardment had not brought the desired result. The conquest of the 
coast by landing could be considered impossible; the coastal batteries of Flanders had become so 
strong that their conquest no longer seemed feasible even if the entire English fleet was 
deployed. Even if the enemy succeeded in shattering part of the coast by artillery, he would have 
to stop firing on the strip of dunes the moment he sent his boats ashore. It was to be expected that 
infantry armed with machine guns would then break the attack. Disembarking landing troops was 
difficult and time-consuming, even in calm weather: an attempt to land was not to be expected. A 
sudden attack on any point of the coast with weak forces at night or in fog was always 
conceivable; but such a one could never bring a resounding success and the effort would hardly 
be worthwhile. The conquest of the Flemish coast could only be carried out from the land front, 
as far as humanly possible. 


The naval war in the North Sea during 1916 was dominated by the personality of Admiral 
Scheer and the operational program drawn up by him when he assumed command as Fleet Chief 
in January 1916 (1). The "lively activity of the High Seas Forces in advances (1)" had led to the 
battle with the Great Fleet west of the Skagerrak on May 31, 1916. On August 19, 1916 and 
October 19, 1916, "the feeling of superiority on the English side (1) "Was no longer strong 
enough to allow Admiral Jellicoe to bring about possible clashes with the High Seas Fleet that 
were not absolutely necessary due to the necessity of the war situation. The less the prospect of 
seriously damaging the enemy by weakening his naval forces in the course of 1916, the more the 
focus of German naval warfare had shifted to operations aimed at directly attacking English sea 
trade routes and the English island. 


1) Nordsee V p. 27 ff., VI p. 11. 139/140.°” 
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The submarine trade war had come to the fore. At the same time, at the urging of the 
commanding admiral in Flanders, Admiral von Schréder, who was driving forward the 
aggressive action by Flanders naval forces against the English channel position and the airship 
war against power centers of the English island kingdom, inspired by the irrepressible zest for 
action of the commander of the airships, Korvettenkapitins Strasser, intensified. Torpedo boat 
flotillas, submarines and airships carried out the attack directly against the enemy, while the 
English countermeasures had led to a tenacious and loss-making guerrilla war in the mine belt of 
the central North Sea. 

With the declaration of unrestricted submarine war on February 1, 1917, naval warfare 
had entered a decisive and fundamentally new stage. Admiral Scheer could not count on being 
given greater freedom for combat operations by the High Sea Fleet than previously. This had 
now become the direct support for the minesweeping units, which were fully active in the far 
advanced North Sea mine area. The preservation of the naval supremacy of the High Seas Fleet 
in the German North Sea waters, which has remained undisputed since the Battle of the 
Skagerrak, was the indispensable prerequisite for unrestricted U-boat warfare. As long as the 
victorious decision of the overall war was expected to come from the U-boat war, the partial 
naval supremacy in the German part of the North Sea necessary for bringing the U-boats in and 
out could not be called into question by operations elsewhere. 

On April 6, 1917, the United States declared a state of war. The resulting increase in the 
power of the enemy alliance was of the greatest importance for the continuation of the war on 
land and sea; it came at a time when the opposing side had no doubts about the seriousness of the 
overall situation. The increasing sinking rates of merchant ships from February 1917 onwards 
had strengthened the conviction of the English government that the war would not continue 
beyond 1917 if the submarine war could not be halted. The Admiralty had already mastered this 
insight a few months earlier, but with the intensified onset of the trade war by submarines, it was 
clear to the Admiralty and government that action had to follow and that it was now high time 
that all of England's defenses against those of the British were raised Use submarines threatening 
life. 
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All the measures that could be taken without interfering with the organization of merchant 
shipping with the Admiralty's resources had been initiated and were being put into action at full 
speed, but by and large there was a lack of conviction at the beginning of 1917 that the last and 
best would actually happen. 

Only after American destroyer divisions with a total strength of 24 destroyers had 
appeared on the European theater of war between May 4th and June Ist, 1917, Admiral Jellicoe, 
who was appointed First Sea Lord in November 1916, considered it practically possible to 
implement the decision taken at the end of April 1917 to counter the submarine threat by 
fundamentally introducing the convoy system for commercial traffic. 

The forces of both sides were extremely tense to carry out the decision in the new form of 
naval war.*” 
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Der fitieg juc See 1914—191S 


Btsher find folgendbe Banbe erf{dienen: 


Det firieg in der Nordjee 
Wearbeitet von Biseabmrizal a. D. Dr. phil. h.c. O. Groo#. 


L. Son Rriegsbdeginn bis Unfang September 1914 
2., burdgefehene Unflage. Mit 61 Rarten, Tabellen unb Anlagen. (Feblt gue Heit) 

W. Son Unfang September $16 November 1914 
Mit 88 Stisgen, Marten, Tabellen unb Unlagen. RM 8,55, Halbleinen RM 11,25, 
Gangleinen RM 12,15, Halbleder RM 15,75. 

Ut. Vou Ende November 1914 bis Anfang Februar 1915 
Mit 80 Stiggen, Marten, Tabellen unb Unlagen. RM 11,25, Halbleinen RM 18,95, 
Gangleinen RM 14,85, Halbleber RM 18,—. 

{V. Von Unfang Februar bis Ende Degember 1915 
Mit 46 Stiggen, Marten, Tabellen unb Unilagen. RM 9,—, Sangleinen RM 12,60, 
Halbleder RIM 15,75. 

V. Von Sanuar bi6 Suni 1916. Die SeefGladt vor dem Slagerrat 
2 Bande. Mit $1 Siiggen, Marten, Labellen und Unlagen in einem befonbderen Rarten- 
banb. (Sur Belt vergriffen) 


Dee firieg in der Oftfee 


1. Von Rriegsdeginy O16 Mitte Marg 1915 

Bearbeitet von Norvettentapitin a. D. Dr. KR. Firle. 2., burdgefehene Auflage. Mit 
12 meift mehrfarbigen Marten. (Fehlt aur Heit) 

HW. Das Rriegsjahr 1915 
Bearbeitet von Rorvettenfapitin Rollmann. Mit § Marten und 26 Shiggen. 
RM 11,70, Sangleinen RM 15,80, Halbleder RM 18,90. 

Ml. (Schlufbanb) Die RNriegsjabre 1916— 1918 
Bearbeitet von Rorvettenfapitin Roli mann. (Gu Vordereitung) 


Dee Kreujechrieg in den auslindifdjen Gewadffecn 
Bearbeitet von Generalabmiral Dr. phil. h.c. Raeber. 


L. Das Rrengergeihwader 
2., burdgefehene Uuflage. Mit 10 melt mehrfarbigen Marten fowle vielen Shiggen, 
Tabellen unb AUnlagen. RM 12,60, 4 Halbleinen RM 15,30, Gangleinen RM 16,20, 
Halbleber RM 19,80. 

W, Die Tatigteit der Nieinen Nreuger ,,Emben“’, ,, Rnigsberg’’ u. ,,-Rarisruhe-/ 
Mit einem Unhang: Die Kriegsfahrt bes Mleinen Rreugers ,,Seler’. Mit 10 meift 
me$rfarbigen Marten. RI 9,00, Sangleinen RIM 13,50, Halbleber RM 16,65. 

M1. Ote dentiden Hilfstrenger 
Bearbheitet von Vigeadmiral a. D. Dr. phil. h.c. Eberhard von Mantey. Mit 
51 Sfiggen RIMS,40, Halbleinen RM 10,40, Sangleinen RM 11,50, Halbleber RM 14,50, 
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Der firieg juc See 1914—1918 


Bisher find folgenbe Baube erfdhienen: 


Dee hrieg in den tichifden Gewiaffern 
Bearbeitet von Ronterabmiral a. D. H. Bor ¢ h. 


b. Ole Mittelmeer-Divifion 

Mit 20 Marten, 85 Skiggen und 5 Unlagen. RIM 16,05, Gangleinen RM 16,65, Halb- 
leder RMR 20,25. 

B. Der Rampf um die Dardanelien (Gnu Sordereitung) 


Die Kimpfe der faifectidhen Marine in den Deutiden helonien 


Exfter Tell: Tfingtau. Bwelter Tell: Deut{d-Oftafrifa, 
Wit 4 Marten und 17 Legtiflagen. RET 7,50, Halbleinen REM 9,80, Sangleinen RE 11,—, 
Halbledber RM 14,—. 


Dee fandetehkrieg mit U-Beoten 


Bearbeitet von Ronteradmiral a. D. Spindler. 


L. Borgefdiate 
Mit 84 Unlagen, 6 Tectffiggen und 8 Tabellen. RM 8,75, Gangleinen RM 12,25, 
Halbleber RM 16,—. 
HM. Das Rriegsjabr 1915 
Mit sahlreihen Marten und Stiggen. RMR 13,—, Halbleinen RM 15,—, Gangleinen 
RM 16,25, Halbleder RM 19,—. 
WE. Ottoder 1915 S616 Ganuar 1917 
Mit 16 Rartex unb 12 Shiggen. RM 13,—, Halbleinen RM 15,—, Gangleinen 
RM 16,25, Halbleder RM 19,—. 
IV. 1. Februar 1917 S16 31. Degember 1917 (Su Vorderettung) 


Die Obecrwafferfireithrafte und ihre Technik 


Wearbeitet von Rayitin 3. S. (Gug.) Baul RS ppen. RM 10,85, Gangleinen 
RM 18,95, Halbleder RM 17,10. 

Diefer Nberblid Aber bad gejamte Rriegstdhiffmaterial geigt gum erftenmeal, weld) 
bebeutenbde Urbeit hinter ber Front tm Reidmarineamt, tn Ronftruftions- und 
Baubiiros, in Mafdinenfabrifen uftv. geleifiet wurde. 
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Weitere wichhtige Werke zur Seekriegsgeschichte 


Seehriegolehren im Lidcjte des Welthrieges 


Gin Sud fir ben Seemann, Goldaten und Staatsmann. Bon 
Digeadmiral a. . Dr. phil. h.c. Otto Groos. Mit Geleitwort 
von Grogfabdmiral v, Tirpik. RM 7,65, in Gangleinen RM 9,90, 


Die Umftellung von ber Lanb- gur on? yoy {ff uns erie ous {wer geworben. Hae 
~— ben Beg 
ce \atetiin uments unb man ihm ben Shar ein ot 


alg ,, Marine-Claujewis’. 


Das Unterfeeboot 


Seine Vedeutung als Teil einer Flotte, feine Stelhing un Vblter- 
rect, jeine Rriegeverwendung und feine Butunft. Von Admirala. OD. 
Bauer, vor dem Rriege Chef der I. Unterfeebooteflottille, tm 
Rriege GAbrer ber Unterfeeboote bis Gommer 1917. Mit einem 
Bilbnis bes Grogadmirals v. Ticpig. RM 6,—, gebund. RM 7,20. 


Reiner, ber pod tagen bes Seefrieges eet ee tein cn aber 
bene Monographie bes 


serch ca 


aus ag vd valid 
‘econo fiber 


Die ausgebliebene Seefdjladht 


Die englijhe Flottenfahrung 1911—1915. Gon Dr. Paul Sethe. 
RM 4,80, gebunden RIM 5,80. 
Dies Buch {dilbert die Cormextanges tunerfalb ber Sbmitralttst ber 
ee ‘plicit ues 1914-1915 eine enticvelbeng Beatie god Geuer see poeta 
Rengefdfipe au exgwingen. 


Schwere Seeftreithriifte 


Gahrtenund Kampfe 1914-1918. Bon Bigeadmiral a.9. Dr. phil. h.c. 
Eberhard vr. Mantey. Mit 26 gweilfard. Gefecdhteftiggen. RM 2, —. 


Des Bud fnapp gebaltener form, unterftigt burd) sablreide grveifarbige Sef 
, ahr fiber alle Ereigniffe, bie wabrenb bes BWelttrieges 1914—1918 
me bes Geefrieges mit Nberwafferftreittraft 
Borftellung vom Berlauf des S 
fe ber Einfadhelt der 


pet abt un eubgetie 
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Wertvolle und wichtige Werke zum Studium fir alle Angehérigen 


der Marine 


Deut{d)-fpanifdjes Marine-Wirterbuch 
fiie friegs- und flandelomarine 


Herausgegeben unter Mitarbeit non Marinefadleuten von Ch. Ol off. 
Mit einem Geleitwort bes Oberbefeblshabers der Kriegsmarine General- 
admiral Dr. h. . aoe Gn Gangleinen eae tr —. 


i if 
coe tegen o ees 


flandbud) 
fiic den Verkehr mit den auslindifdjen Marinen 


- eet feangoflicves, Neva und italienifher Gpradhe. Be- 
et im Auftrag der Marineleitung. Oweite, erweiterte Au 
Br ‘tb a Runftleder geb. RIM 5,—. Borgugspreis flr die 
arine — 


umd b 
Singaben Ober Die ssl 


frees @efvete 


Ceitfaden der Seemann{djaft 


Auf Beranlaffung der Fnfpettion des Bilbungewefens ber Marine be- 
arbeltet von Admiral a. 9. Gladifd und Rorvettentapitin Sdhulge- 
Hinrids. Mit 326 Abbilbungen im Tert und 5 Fafeln. Gn 
Gangleinen RM 10,—. 

Diefes Bud it {dhledjthin in Text und Bile undiberteeff ou, bereinigt ¢8 dod) alles, tas 


eg 3) Ly bom Gegelfdiff und bon der 
ata miffe Ln eee ee Dagu on if oie died Bu in Ro se ebm et ne 


lander Boat oft - ; eel etices bagi carmariet at rice ai ey fon nem 
ebe 
eemarn fberb 4 ais woe weuinele ext anregend und wid hat (onuise He Wack aug 


Seefchladjten-Atlas 


Gine Cinfihrung in bie Lehre vom Geetrie a Gon Bijeadmiral a. 9. 
op il.h.c. Eberhard y. Mantey. 2. Auflage. Mit 18 Safein und 
18 Stiggen. Geb. RM 5,— 
i den Gefdi ide Bu it 
Dieles fae de ben ¢ ‘i bs ietsteund sefeage und lebrreide "4, Seeugenal 
Se eid Gao caidas Rideange ee eee Ee 
n — (BWihelmshavener setting) 
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